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FOREWORD 


With this number THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY reappears 
after a lapse of nearly thirty years. In view of the valuable services 
to theological studies which the periodical rendered during its seventeen 
years of existence, and the reputation it gained both in Ireland and 
abroad, the Editors venture to hope that the present series will enjoy 
no less goodwill, and even more continuous support, than the former. 

It ts scarcely necessary to elaborate the reasons that have prompted 
its revival. The older generation of Irish clergy, who have often 
regretted its passing, will need no introduction to its character and 
aims. We hope that this periodical will again be the means of making 
some contribution to the various branches of theology and the subjects 
associated with it. We believe that many who have devoted time 
to these studies will welcome a new opportunity to make known the 
results of their enquiries, and will find the revived publication a 
stimulus to their energies and interest. Correspondingly, it is felt 
that many who have no thought of contributing to its pages will 
appreciate a fresh incentive to keeping in touch with studies which 
no ecclesiastic can afford to neglect. 

THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY is reappearing in a period as 
critical as any in history for the maintenance of spiritual and supernat- 
ural values. Faithhas more need than ever of understanding in times 
when the struggle between good and evil is so largely centred in the 
realm of ideas and of the mind. Nobody will suggest that there are 
at present too many periodicals of similar scope and content to ours ; 
in this part of the world, and for readers of English generally, the 
contrary is admittedly the truth. The Editors hope that a sufficient 
number of subscribers at home and abroad will give a fair trial— 
and perhaps even more indulgent consideration—to a journal devoted 
to the elucidation and defence of Catholic truth. 


THE EDITORS 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF PSALM 
109 (108) 


Every student of the Psalter must confess a feeling of uneasiness 
as he reads the so-called ‘‘ Imprecatory Psalms,’ in which the 
psalmist prays to God to bring down upon his enemies all kinds of 
calamities. Such are Psalms 35: 4-8, 69: 23-29, 79: 6, I0, 12, 
109 : 6-19 and 137: 7-9 (the numbers in all cases are quoted accord- 
ing to the Hebrew). It is quite true that the same high moral 
standard of the New Testament is not to be expected in the Old ; 
but yet, if it be sinful to wish evil to another, the presence of such 
prayers in an inspired book seems to make God, who is the principal 
author, responsible for such sintul utterances. 

St. Thomas suggests a variety of ways by which these passages 
may be interpreted without doing violence to the doctrine of the 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. These utterances may really be 
prophecies expressed in the form of a wish; or the temporal mis- 
fortunes may have the purpose of the correction of the sinner ; or 
the primary purpose may be the elimination of sin rather than 
the death of the sinner ; or they are directed against those who 
stubbornly refuse to repent, and so they are in conformity with 
the divine will.!’ In this St. Thomas is merely following the teach- 
ing of St. Jerome? and St. Augustine ;3 and he is followed in turn 
by modern theologians. Thus Pesch: ‘‘ The poet is not consider- 
ing a private enemy, but those who despising the divine law rebel 
against the dominion of God and are obstinate in sin.’’* 

The view expressed by St. Thomas is perfectly justified if we 
consider these psalms in the light of the general theological back- 
ground of the psalter. For next in fundamental importance to 
the doctrine of the One True God, is that of His justice. The 
God revealed to Israel is a just God who will reward the good and 
punish the wicked. As the nature of the state of the soul after 
death was not revealed until towards the end of the Old Testament 
period, the taithful Israelites assumed that retribution would take 
place in this life. Thus, when he prays for relief from his troubles, 


1‘* Imprecationes quae in Sacra Scriptura ponuntur quadrupliciter possunt 
intelligi. Primo, secundum quod prophetae solent in figura imprecantis futura 
praedicere. ... . Secundo, prout quaedam temporalia mala quandoque a Deo 
in correctionem mittuntur. Tertio, quia intelliguntur petere non contra ipsos 
homines, sed contra regnum peccati, ut scilicet correctione hominum peccata 
destruantur. Quarto, conformant voluntatem suam divinae iustitiae circa damna- 
tionem perseverantium in peccato”—S. Theol. 2-2, 82, 8, ad 1; cf. ibid. :5, 6, 
ad 3. 


2 In Eccles. 8:13. P.L. 23, 1078. 8 In Ps. 34: 1, 9. P.L. 36, 328. 
4 De Inspiratione Sacrae Scripturae, Friburgi, 1906, § 447. 
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his primary purpose is to obtain the intervention of God in judg- 
ment. For it will inevitably follow that he himself will receive 
his due reward and that the wicked will be punished. It might 
therefore be said that his prayer is not directed against his personal 
enemies, but against the wicked in general ; that he asks for their 
overthrow because they are ‘ wicked,’ rebels against God; that 
he regards their overthrow as the inevitable consequence of the 
exercise of God’s justice. 

It may be agreed that, in general, it would be possible to in- 
terpret these psalms without doing violence to the doctrine of 
Inerrancy, by invoking one or other of the principles outlined by 
St. Thomas. Yet there is one psalm which, as usually interpreted, 
does not fit into this scheme. For in Ps. 109(108) the psalmist 
seems to make it quite clear that he is not speaking of the wicked 
in general, but of his own personal enemies ; and it is difficult to 
see how these imprecations can be looked upon as anything but a 
prayer for the chastisement of individuals rather than of the wicked 
in general. The relevant passage is the following (verses 6-13):? 

6 Appoint a wicked (man) over him, 
And let the accuser stand at his right hand, 
7 When he is judged, let him come forth condemned, 
And let his prayer be without avail ; 
8 Let his days be few, 
And his office let another take ; 
9 Let his children become orphans, 
And his wife a widow ; 

10 Let his children wander about and beg, 

And let them be driven from their ruined homes ; 

11 Let the creditor claim all he possesses, 

And let strangers make spoil of his gains ; 
12 Let there be none to show him kindness, 
And none to have pity on his orphans ; 

13 Let his posterity be cut off, 

And his name blotted out in another generation. 

Some modern critics have been so convinced of the difficulty of 
applying to this passage the exegetical methods suggested by 
St. Thomas that they have recourse to the theory that these 
imprecations are those directed against the psalmist by his enemies. 
In other words, verses 6-19 are to be taken as a quotation in which 


Cf. Kissane, The Book of Job, Dublin, 1939, pp. xv-xxx. 
2jThe translation follows that of the New Roman Psalter except in verse 6a, 
where the Latin is suscita impium contra eum. This point will be discussed later. 
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the psalmist gives in detail the lying charges made against him 
by his enemies (1-3), and their prayers for his chastisement. Indeed, 
at first sight, the arguments which are advanced for this view of 
the text are quite impressive, and if this view is accepted, the 
dogmatic difficulty disappears. The arguments may be summarized 
as follows :! 

(a) The imprecations throughout this passage (6-19) are 
uttered against an individual, whereas in the rest of the 
poem (1-5 and 2off.) the psalmist’s enemies are always 
referred to in the plural. 

(b) Verse 20 seems to imply that 6-19 is a quotation from the 
language used by the psalmist’s enemies. For it might 
be translated : ‘ such is the conduct before Yahweh of them 
that accuse me .... but do Thou Yahweh deal with 
me for Thy name’s sake.’ It would seem that the 
hostility of his enemies as expressed in 6-19 is contrasted 
with the kindness which he asks of God in 2off. 

(c) Again in verse 28 the words ‘let them curse but do Thou 
bless’ seem to refer back to the imprecations in 6-19, 
and therefore to indicate that these are spoken by the 
psalmist’s enemies. 

As regards the first argument, there is no doubt that the abrupt 
change trom the plural in 1-5 to the singular in 6-19 and back 
again to the plural in 2off. presents a difficult problem if the 
reference throughout is to the psalmist’s enemies. But such 
abrupt changes sometimes occur, and the psalmist sometimes 
introduces the statements of another without any formal intro- 
duction. For example in g1:14ff. and 105:15 the psalmist abruptly 
gives us a statement made by God, without any introductory 
formula such as ‘ Yahweh said.’ And if this passage were other- 
wise capable of being interpreted as the words of the psalmist’s 
enemies, this argument would have considerable force. But as we 
shall see in a moment, there are some details which cannot be 
understood in this sense without doing considerable violence to 
the natural sense of the text. This problem of the use of the 
singular in 6-19 will come up for further discussion at a later stage. 

As regards the passage cited in the second argument, so far 
from favouring the view in support of which it is cited, the text 
actually favours the usual interpretation. For though the word 
pe‘ullah may have the meaning ‘ work’ or ‘ reward,’ the addition 


1 Cf. Zorell, Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, Romae, 1928, pp. 196ff ; Boylan, The 
Psalms, Dublin, 1924, vol. II, p. 217. 
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of the words ‘from Yahweh’ (me’eth Yahweh) leaves the matter 
beyond doubt. The translation ‘ before Yahweh’ is quite contrary 
to usage, and the only legitimate translation is therefore ‘ this is 
the reward from Yahweh.’ Finally, the clause in verse 28 is by no 
means a decisive argument. For ‘let them curse’ may very well 
refer to the opening verses (1-5) in which the psalmist describes his 
enemies as speaking against him ‘ with lying tongue ’ and surround- 
ing him ‘ with words of hate.’ 

But it is difficult to see how this view of the text can survive an 
examination of verses 16-18. The psalmist has claimed that 


In return for my love they accuse me, 
But I did pray ; 

And they returned me evil for good, 
And hate for my love (3-5). 


No matter how virulent these enemies might be, they could not 
seriously have brought against him the charges outlined in 16ff— 
his refusal to show kindness to others, his persecution of the weak 
and helpless, his cruelty to the suffering, which sometimes resulted 
in their death. These accusations read more like a general descrip- 
tion of the depravity of the wicked, and, as we shall see, this is 
precisely what they are. 

We now turn to the feature of the psalm which has given occasion 
to this interpretation, namely the change from the plural to the 
singular in 6-19. The change begins in verse 6, and this verse 
deserves closer examination. It reads: 


Appoint over him a wicked (one) 
And let the accuser stand at his right hand. 


There are two solid grounds for doubting the soundness of the 
text of this passage : (a) if the psalmist is anxious that the wicked 
(his enemies of 1-5) should receive the chastisement which they 
deserve, surely he would have asked that a just judge should pro- 
nounce sentence upon them? The translators of the New Psalter 
seem to have realized this difficulty, for they translate the first 
clause by suscita impium contra eum. But then how would this 
‘impious man raised up against him’ differ from his ‘accuser’ 
who stands at his right hand? Others have solved the difficulty 
by emendation. Staerk suggests ‘his iniquity (resh‘o) shall be 
visited,’ which anticipates veres 7, and besides demands serious 
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changes in the text. Gunkel! prefers ‘appoint over him one to 
condemn him, (marshi‘), which is open to the same objections. A 
second ground of objection is that the text so interpreted implies 
that another than God can be judge of the wicked. This is a notion 
which is completely at variance with the theological ideas of the 
Psalms. God alone is the judge of mankind. This is stated in 
explicit terms in psalm 75:7f: ‘ for neither from the east nor from 
F the west, nor from the desert nor the mountains ; but God is judge ; 
t the one He humbles, and the other He exalts.’ It is also repeatedly 
i stated in those psalms which deal expressly with the doctrine of 
2 divine retribution and the fate of the wicked (cf. 1:6 ; 7:7ff; 9: 5ff; 
x 37:1ff ; 73:18ff). Similarly, when Job complains that he would be 
unable to speak in his own defence in the presence of the majesty 
of God, he expresses the wish that there were an arbiter to ensure 


é a fair trial.2 But the wish is a vain one, for it could never occur 
to Job that any other than God Himself could be the judge of 
mankind. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the present text is not in order. 
As the Versions do not provide a clue to the original reading, we 
A must have recourse to conjecture. The picture suggested by 
i verse 6 is that of the divine tribunal before which stands the accused 
. with the accuser at his right hand. When God pronounces judg- 
ment, it will be one of condemnation, for God cannot be deceived, 
F unlike the judge in an earthly tribunal. To make verse 6a fit into 
this picture we have merely to change the letter waw into 
kaph, and a very little experience with the Hebrew text reveals 
a how often these two letters have been confused. The whole verse 
| would then read as follows : 





| Make the wicked stand before Thee 
And let the accuser stand at his right hand. 













There are just two points which require some explanation. First, 
the translation ‘make to stand’ for ‘appoint.’ The verb pagad 
means ‘ to visit,’ and in the form used in the text (hiphil) it means 
“to set (over), to make overseer.’ In Jer. 32:20, the verb is used 
of the ‘ roll of the law’ which the princes ‘ deposited’ (placed) in 
the chamber of Elishama. In Is. 10:28, it is used of the baggage 







1Cf. Hermagn Gunkel, Die Psalmen, Gottingen, 1926, p. 478, where various 
other emendations are mentioned. 








2 Cf. Job, 9:33 ; 13:21f. 
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which the Assyrians ‘laid up’ at Michmash, and in Jer. 37:21 of 
Jeremiah the prophet whom the king ‘ committed’ into the court 
of the guard. It does not seem to be straining the meaning of the 
word unduly to take it in the sense of ‘ cause to stand’ or ‘ place,’ 
of an accused being summoned before the tribunal to be judged. 
The second point is the use of the preposition ‘al in the sense of 
‘before.’ Fortunately, we have a few passages in which the 
circumstances are closely parallel, and in which the preposition is 
used in this sense. In Job 1:6 and 2:1 we have the narrative which 
describes how the ‘ sons of God came to present themselves before 
Yahweh’ at the heavenly court, and the preposition used for 
‘before’ is ‘al. Again in Zach. 6:5, in a passage which also refers 
to the angels betore the throne of God, we find: ‘ these are the 
four winds of the heavens which come forth from presenting them- 
selves before (‘al) the Lord of all the earth.’ In the psalm, it is 
suggested that the same preposition was originally used of the 
‘wicked ’ who ts made to stand before God to be judged. 

If this emendation is accepted, an important consequence 
follows. The judgment which is pronounced and the chastisement 
which is then described in detail no longer concerns the psalmist’s 
enemies (at least not directly), but the ‘ wicked’ in general. Of the 
fate of the wicked, according to the popular idea of retribution, 
we have detailed descriptions both in the Psalms and in Job and 
elsewhere, and these correspond, point by point, with the descrip- 
tion given here. Briefly, it will involve the loss of his wealth, with 
the resulting penury and suffering of himself and of his dependents ; 
his body will be a prey to intense suffering through disease, and 
his end will be a sudden and premature death ; his posterity will 
be blotted out, and his name will disappear from among men. Let 
me quote Job 27:13ff. as an example : 


This is the portion of the wicked man from God, 
And the tyrants’ lot, which they receive from the Almighty. 
If his children be numerous, it is for the sword, 
And his offspring shall not be sated with bread ; 
Those that survive of his shall be buried by Death, 
And their widows shall make no lamentation ; 
Though he have amassed silver like dust, 
And prepared raiment like clay, 
He may prepare, but the just shall put it on, 
And the innocent shall share the silver ; 
He hath built his house like a moth, 
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And like a booth which a watchman maketh ; 
Rich he lieth down, and it is not taken away, 

He openeth his eyes, and it is no more ; 
Terrors overtake him like waters, 

In the night a tempest shall snatch him away ; 
The east wind shall litt him up and he must go, 

And it shall sweep him out of his place. 


Substantially the same thoughts are expressed in Job 15:2off; 
18:5ff ; and 20:4ff. There is no detail in the psalm which does not 
find a close parallel in these passages of Job. The close resemblance 
in the content of the passages leads to the conviction that in the 
psalms as in Job the description ot the fate of the wicked is quite 
abstract and general, and does not refer to definite individuals. 
It is only in a later part of the psalm (2off.) that the psalmist makes 
the application of the general doctrine to the case of his own 
enemies. 

It will be noticed that the translation as given in the New Psalter 
makes use of the subjunctive throughout the whole of verses 6-19. 
This is, of course, correct, if these verses were meant to be a prayer 
for the chastisement of the psalmist’s enemies. But if the passage 
was originally merely a description of the fate of the wicked in 
general, we should expect the simple future, as in the corresponding 
passages in Job. In this matter it is difficult to be dogmatic, for 
the jussive form of the verb (optative) may sometimes be used for 
the simple future,?, and the future may be used where we should 
expect the imperative? But in fact, the simple future 
is used in verses 7-11, even where a jussive form of the verb was 
available as in 7b. From verse 12 onward, however, the psalmist 
passes from the simple future to the jussive form ; but this may be 
due to the negative form used in verse 12, for in negative sentences 
the jussive often replaces the simple future. In Job 18:gb, 12a; 
20:12, 23, we find precisely the same change to the jussive form. 
There is therefore no reason why the whole passage should not be 
translated by the simple future, in the manner of the corresponding 
passages of Job. Thus the passage should read as follows : 


1 Cf. Kissane, op. cit., p. 167. 
2 Cf. Jouon, Grammaire de l’ Hebreu Biblique, Rome, 1923, § 114 1. 
*Cf. Jouon; op. cit., § 113 m. 


‘Cf. Jouon, op. cit., § 114k. 
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Make the wicked stand before Thee, 
And let the accuser stand at his right hand ; 
When he is judged he shall come forth condemned, 
And his prayer shall be without avail. 
His days shall be few, 
And his office another shall take ; 
His children shall become orphans, 
And his wife a widow ; 
His children shall wander about and beg, 
And shall be driven from their ruined homes ; 
The creditor shall claim all he possesses, 
And strangers shall make spoil of his gains ; 
There shall be none to show him kindness, 
And none to have pity on his orphans ; 
His posterity shall be cut off, 
And his name blotted out in another generation ; 
The iniquity of his fathers shall be remembered unto Yahweh, 
And the sin of his mother shall not be blotted out ; 
They shall be before Yahweh continually, 
And He will cut off their name from the land; 
Because he remembered not to show mercy, 
But persecuted the poor and needy, 
And the afflicted in heart even to death, 
And as he loved cursing, it shall come upon him, 
And as he hated blessing, it shall be far from him ; 
And as he put on cursing as his garment, 
It shall enter like water within him, 
And as oil within his bones ; 
And it shall be like a garment wherewith he is clothed 
Like a cincture he shall gird it on continually. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE 
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LOVE OF GOD AS AN ACT OF WILL 


So far as formal acceptance goes the pre-eminence of the virtue 
of charity needs no labouring. Although pagan religious thought 
shrank from the notion of love of God! and even Judaism only 
vaguely conceived it, the New Testament establishes its secure 
primacy over all the other commandments and virtues. The 
innovation is emphasised by the use of what is practically a new 
word, dyamdw, to designate this act. One may speculate that 
love of the Supreme Being could be plausibly presented only in 
the context of the Incarnation and Redemption, with their marvel- 
lous revelation of God’s initial condescension. There has always 
been a tendency among Protestants to minimise the role of love 
in divine worship and to make more of confident faith. But Catholic 
theology has uniformly held charity to be the characteristic and 
supreme Christian virtue. Its excellence is of two kinds that might 
seem difficult to reconcile, since it represents the highest perfection 
of which man is capable, while at the same time constituting an 
essential element of all supernatural goodness. It establishes 
union with God, the positive and all-important factor in religion, 
and, so far as it is ignored, Christianity tends to become a mere 
negative discipline of avoiding sin. The most tangible evidence 
of its importance in everyday life is its power, either as formally 
elicited or as implied in perfect contrition, to re-admit the sinner 
to the friendship of God without actual recourse to the sacrament 
of penance. No other proof is necessary that this is incomparably 
the most potent activity within the range of man’s freedom. 

Everyone hopes to die in the grace of God, and it goes without 
saying that no pains should be spared to ensure that the nature 
of this act is exactly understood. It might indeed be supposed 
that at the present stage of theological development no further 
elucidation of so primary an exercise of religion would be necessary, 
at least so far as essentials are concerned, and the existence of an 


1Cf. Aristotle, Magna Moralia, xi, 6: 1208b: dromov yap av éin é ris dain didetv 


tov Zia. Nowadays it requires someone who approaches Christianity with 
a fresh mind in adult life to appreciate the implications of mutual love between 
God and creatures. Verlaine, in one of his poems of conversion, gives vivid ex- 
pression to his amazement at the presumption expected of him : 
Seigneur c'est trop! WVvaiment je n’ose, Aimer qui? VOUS? 
O!non! Je tremble et n’ose,O Vous aimer- | je n’ose, 


Je ne veux pas | je suis indigne.... 
Still another point of view is represented in the answer of a Hindu to the question : 
“Do you love your gods ?’’—‘‘ Why, one might just as well love a tiger. One 
might just as well honour a triangle. Our gods don’t want to be loved or honoured 
but only to be feared, and propitiated.’”” The Expository Times, December, 1950. 
(D. Chellappa). 
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extensive literature on the subject might seem to confirm this 
assumption. But experience shows that there is no other com- 
parable obligation about which so much uncertainty, misunder- 
standing and contest of opinion exist. All internal acts which 
involve any degree of self-examination are troublesome in practice 
—which is one reason for the provision of a complementary system 
of external sacraments ; but in this matter, in addition to measur- 
ing mental processes by external standards, we are obliged in 
advance to come to a decision as to which are the standards that 
should be applied. It is particularly unfortunate that the chief 
difficulties—both those which are discussed by theologians and 
those which are largely ignored—concern very essential and 
practical features of the virtue. 

The current exposition of charity is open to criticism under many 
aspects. Longevity is a notable feature of theological controversy, 
but it is none the less extraordinary, after so many centuries have 
elapsed since issue was joined on the rival claims of love of 
benevolence and love of concupiscence, to find that authorities are 
still divided in their views on which kind constitutes this 
virtue. Although this question has surely a foremost claim on 
attention, the position at present seems to be that either of two 
different conceptions is tolerated, and a kind of stalemate is 
acquiesced in—with this lamentable consequence among others, 
that the approach to the whole subject of contrition is embarrassed 
from the starting-point. 

This difference of opinion, in spite of its inconclusive state, has 
at least the merit of getting to grips with essentials. A more 
common offence is failure to give due consideration to fundamental 
matters, and a tendency to draw attention rather to 
secondary aspects and purely speculative enquiries. One 
can find relevance here for F. W. Maitland’s admonition to 
historians that their success would depend on how far they 
asked themselves the right questions initially. Works on charity 
are often content to take up enquiries and disputes merely because 
they are traditional, and to consider them within the framework 
of stereotyped modes of thought and expression. The virtue of 
charity has become too much identified with phrases and formulae 
as if an infallible check on its identity could be provided by 
terms that are often obscure or ambiguous, and in some cases have 
come to be considerably altered in meaning since they were 
originally used in this connection. This most practical of 
subjects is too seldom brought down to the level of ordinary life 
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and colloquial language, too little considered with reference to 
difficulties and misunderstandings that are frequently experienced. 
On the other hand, such detailed explanations as are entered into 
often give the impression that the processes of thought involved 
place this obligatory act outside the competence of anyone who 
has not had a theological training. It is not only theologians 
who are at fault : spiritual writers are apt to be content with mere 
panegyrics on the virtue, and in setting out examples they some- 
times convey that it requires impulses of zeal and self-sacrifice 
and of intense longing for God, such as the majority of men rarely, 
if at all, experience. 

The most striking instance of lack of balance is the way in which 
the centre of discussion has shifted from God, with Whom the 
virtue is primarily concerned, to man, its secondary object. This 
may be due, in part at least, to our humanitarian preoccupations 
in times when reference to the Deity is almost excluded from the 
transactions of ordinary life. But one of the duties of religious 
teachers is to correct such tendencies: the obligation of divine 
love should receive all the more prominence for the reason that its 
position is being challenged. It is disturbing to reflect that even 
in Catholic writings the word charity nowadays is more likely to 
mean love of man, or practical and material help, than union with 
God. The wheel has turned full circle: we have to fall back on 
love—as in the title of this paper—because charity, which was sub- 
stituted for it for the sake of exactness, has itself become even more 
ambiguous : 


You, have you built well, have you forgotten the corner-stone ? 
Talking of right relations of men, but not of relations of man 
to God ? 
(T. S. Ettot, The Rock). 


All these considerations emphasise the need to make the nature 
of the basic act of charity as clear as possible, even at the risk, 
where fundamentals are concerned, of elaborating the obvious. 
In such an elucidation the first matter requiring attention would 
seem to be the determining of the precise sense in which the word 
love is used in this context. There is reason for thinking that 
failure to analyse this concept fully is responsible for a good deal 
of the unsolved difference of opinion and uncertainty that surround 
the subject. Such neglect cannot be condoned on the grounds 
that love—like time in St. Augustine’s saying—is one of those 
terms which everyone understands but few can accurately define : 
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melius tntelligimus quam sermone declarabimus, as one writer on this 
theme puts it. It is notorious that love is a name of wide connota- 
tion and great flexibility. The dispute concerning the place of 
desire and benevolence in charity has, of course, to do with dis- 
tinguishing different kinds of love. But differences of interpreta- 
tion under these heads are not the only ones to cause trouble ; 
and that controversy, as usually stated, assumes, or tolerates, an 
interpretation of love which, to say the least, would benefit from 
critical examination. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to consider an aspect 
of the act of charity logically antecedent to its association with 
either amor concuptscentiae or amor benevolentiae. This is the 
fundamental truth that charity is an act of the will. It is sug- 
gested that this fact is not always fully appreciated, and in 
particular that its primary implications are not always adequately 
considered and pursued. Love of the will is an unfamiliar concept 
in ordinary life and its lineaments will bear some examination. 
The controversy mentioned above is, so far as possible, left out 
of consideration in the present discussion. Some light may be 
shed, however, on this and other uncertainties by the line of in- 
vestigation here followed. But even apart from such a result, any 
attempt to define more exactly the nature of the activity by which 
the soul is attached to its Creator can scarcely fail to be of some 
value on its own account, if only by calling attention to the need 
for further study of an aspect that tends to be overlooked. 


I 


Philosophers and poets have often deplored the debasing and 
“ profaning”’ of the term Jove. Plato took care to purify the 
notion of épws when he made desire of the good the central 
feature of his mora] system. Christianity put into currency the 
unspoilt word ¢dydzn in order to signalise the special character 
of charity. But charity has inevitably come to be rendered by the 
vague term it was designed to replace, and hence the danger of 
misinterpretation is constant. The misunderstanding most 
common to-day arises from our almost inseparable association of 
love with emotion and sentiment, and our virtual failure to recognise 
the existence of a higher and substantially different kind of bond. 
We think immediately of feelings of tenderness, as exemplified in 
family relationships and romantic affection, in an exile’s nostalgia 
for his country or the enthusiastic patriotism reflected in nationalist 
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songs and poems. We love in the popular sense those persons 
towards whom we fee/ an attraction, for whom we experience a liking. 
Things done out of love are done because of our palpable pleasure 
in benefiting, or associating with, certain other persons, not simply 
because we have decided to promote their interests or to accept 
a close relationship with them. Understood in this way 
love is almost the antithesis of an act of will, whose distinguish- 
ing feature is the exercise of free choice. 

This interpretation of love involves many obvious difficulties 
where charity is concerned. To make the affections a substantial 
part of religion must appear to anyone who reflects to be a grievous 
misplacing of emphasis—apart from involving an offence against 
an instinctive and laudable reticence. It has been said that the 
Chinese find it hard to accept the term Jove in this connection at 
all. There is the difficulty also of estimating when this influence, 
as distinct from others accompanying it, can be said to motivate 
our actions—an enquiry which may be as unrewarding as attempts 
to take note of the moment one is overtaken by sleep. Some 
people find themselves entirely incapable of this kind of emotion 
in regard to God ; and even if the will can exercise some indirect 
rule over the feelings, a universal obligation in this regard seems 
inequitable, since it requires exceptional effort on the part of 
persons less disposed to affection. Another aggravating circum- 
stance is that love of God is required to be greater than any earthly 
attachment, as well as being in some sense habitual—and this in 
spite of the testimony of saints that they are often without sensible 
devotion. 

It is true that this conception of love of God has often been 
contradicted. But it is astonishing what traces it may leave even 
among those who would verbally repudiate it when clearly 
identified. One most important source of misconception is the 
language employed by devotional writers. Even if one discounts 
the evidences of intense feeling recorded of saints like Francis of 
Assisi, Francis of Sales, Paul of the Cross, as relating to the heights 
of sanctity, the impression may remain that something resembling 
them in kind, though lower in degree, should be experienced by 
all. There are many disconcerting professions of emotional love 
towards God and of joyful response to His love in religious literature 
designed for general reading—as for example in the beautiful 
hymn, Jesu, ‘Dulcis Memoria. Even good Catholics must often 
be embarrassed by the profession of ‘‘ transports ”’ of feeling which 
they are expected to make as a matter of course ; and non-Catholics 
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are often repelled by emotional overtones in our devotional writings, 
and by the prominence in these of the analogy of romantic affection.! 

Most of the expressions suggesting a sentimental interpretation 
of charity can easily be shown to require another construction. 
Changes in the meaning of language are often the source of mis- 
understanding. A typical instance is the command of Our Lord, 
taken from the Old Testament (Deut., 6:5) to love God with the 
whole heart.2, In modern times the heart is regarded as the centre 
of sensible affection. But this has not always been so: for the 
Hebrews it represented the seat of rational activity or of the will, 
and the Scholastics too connected it with the latter faculty. Hence 
even the text which contains the central enunciation of the command 
to love God, is likely nowadays to convey a wrong impression. 
For a similar reason the frequent use of the word affection in this 
connection—as in the prayer Pro Caritate in the Roman Missal 
(mn. 29) and in the prayer En Ego—may mislead. Affection, as 
ordinarily understood, is a matter of feeling ; it may not be realised 
that in the language of theology it covers the activity of the will 
as well. In association with the latter faculty the term is used to 
distinguish the fixing of the will onits object from the effective aspect 
of volition—a matter of perseverance, which cannot be guaranteed 
by present intention. When theologians speak of charity as an 
affective love they do not prescribe emotion, but rather a here- 
and-now decision and determination, the genuineness of which 
will not be invalidated by any subsequent failure. 

Mistakes also arise from taking literally Janguage that should be 
understood metaphorically. The phrase “excite oneself’’ in 
connection with charity and contrition is a particular stumbling- 
block, since it seems obviously to envisage a stirring-up of emotion. 
The petitions of the En Ego for “lively sentiments” (vividos 
sensus) of charity, and the association of ‘‘ great fervour”’ (ardor) 
with the virtue seem to convey a like implication.® In these and 
similar expressions activities of the will are referred to in terms 
of parallel functions of the sensible appetite, and the language used 
does not therefore bear its primary and obvious signification. To 
describe the operation of spiritual faculties by means of metaphors 

1 See Moffat, Love in the New Testament, London, 1929, pp. 3, 4, 200 ff. 


2 Matt., 22:34-40, etc. 


%e.g., St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1-2, 24, 3c. 


22, 2c ; Beraza, De Virtutibus Infusis, Bilbao, 


» 
*See St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1-2, 
1929, n. 1156; etc. 
5 For other instances see Catechism of Council of Trent, P. 3, Comm. 4 ; Weber, 
La Carita Cristiana, Ital. transl., Rome, 1947, p. 44, which speaks of charity as 
sentimento dell’ animo. 
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drawn from sensible acts is a recognised usage and religious writers 
should be able to indulge in it without danger of misinterpretation. 
St. Thomas himself recognises that custom has justified extending 
the word passion in connection with love to the act of the soul!— 
and this in spite of his belief that the senses play no part in spiritual 
activities.” 

Metaphorical language, whether found in devotional writings 
or taken over by scientific theology, should not be allowed to obscure 
the essential fact that charity is a function of the will. This is 
not to say that sensible devotion is to be rejected or entirely de- 
preciated. It is a powerful incentive to love of God, and it is a 
usual preliminary and concomitant of that virtue. It may be 
regarded as a normal kind of overflow of a disposition of the soul 
into the bodily part of our nature.* There may even be some 
degree of obligation to seek to exercise this kind of attachment 
to God in addition to a higher union, and so to love Him with one’s 
whole being. But sensible love cannot be an essential part of the 
virtue. Sensible excitation is a matter of nerves and temperament, 
over which we have no absolute control, whereas true worship is 
in the spirit, the higher part of our nature, and depends on the 
faculty in which freedom resides. Sentimental affection is too 
hard for some people to attain, too easy for others ; but for all it 
offers little or no assurance of permanent effect in the domain of 
conduct : not everyone who cries “‘ Lord, Lord”’ will enter into 
the Kingdom.’ Religious feelings are a special grace, making good 
dispositions easier, but they belong rather to the category of gifts 
of the Holy Spirit than to that of virtues. Charity does not require 
any such concomitants : with the assistance of the imperceptible 
action of grace it may be elicited by the spiritual part of man’s 
nature on the latter’s own complete initiative and responsibility, 
so to speak. It may be a completely cold attachment to God, 
resisting the current of internal feelings no less than the solicita- 
tions of the external senses. 

St. Thomas recognises this distinction and clearly asserts that 
charity is an act of the will solely.6 The appropriate object of 
sensible love, he declares, is sensible good,’ but since God is known 

1S. Theol., 1-2, 26, 2. 

* Ibid., 1-2, 22, 30. 

3 See St. Thom., S. Theol., 1-2, 24, 3 ad 1. 

‘Ci. Ht. D. Noble, Passions, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, xi, 2239. 

5 Matt., 7:21. 

*e.g., S. Theol., 2-2, 24, 1: charitatis subjectum non est appetitus sensitivus, sed 
appetitus intellectivus, idest voluntas. 

7 Ibid., 1-2, 23, 2. 
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not by the senses but by the understanding, He is loved not by 
the appetitive principle of the senses but by “‘ the appetite of the 
intelligence, which is the will.”1 The subject of love is mens 
rationalis.2 Sensible feeling, even when it originates in ideas in 
the mind,’ is one of the bodily passions,‘ and of itself has no moral 
character, good or bad.’ No bodily movement is required in an 
act of the “ intellectual appetite’”’;* it is recognised however that 
the moderate influence of passion adds to the goodness of an act— 
ad perfectionem boni moralis pertinet quod homo ad bonum moveatur 
non solum secundum voluntatem, sed etiam secundum appetitum 
sensitivum.? Before Aquinas, St. Albert the Great had taught 
that the passions had no moral value.* This was also the teaching 
of Aristotle, who insists that virtue cannot be a mere feeling, for 
which one is not entitled to praise or blame.® 

However little consideration they may give to the implica- 
tions of this fact, modern theologians are in agreement that charity 
is a virtue of the will.°° Many devotional writers go out of their 
way to make this equally clear. Thus St. Francis of Sales, al- 
though he often dwells on emotional aspects of love and on senti- 
mental analogies, repeatedly introduces the expression “love of 
the will.” "" He asserts that charity’s residence is in the supreme 
point of the spirit, a position which is above all the rest of the soul 
and independent of all natural disposition. He recognises that it 
can exist not only without the aid of “‘ the affections,’’ but even 
against their tendency, and he even asserts that it is at its highest 
when it has to overcome such obstacles.!2 Not all devotional 
writers however are equally exact. Thus in an essay on “The School 
of Love,’’* Archbishop Goodier speaks uniformly of love of 
God in terms of the emotions and their cultivation. ‘‘ Secondly 
by a loving nature,” he writes, “I understand a nature of 

1 Ibid., 1, 82, 5¢ ; see also 2-2, 24, Ic, etc 

2Ibid., 2-2, 24, 5c. 

3 See Gilson, Le Thomisme, 378. 

4St. Thom., De Virtutibus, 26, 2. 

5S. Theol., 1-2, 24, 1. See Barré, De Virtutibus et Passionibus, Paris, 1886, 
Tract, de Pass., Cap. 1. 

©S. Theol., 1-3, 23, 3c. 

* Ibid., 1-2, 24, 3c ; cf. Sertillanges, La Philosophie Morale de S. Thomas, Paris, 
1946, pp. 50, 51 ; Lottin, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1946, Vol. I, pp. 97-8. 

® Summa De Creaturis, F. 247, quoted by P. Michaud Quantin, Le Traité des 
Passions Chez S. Albert in Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, t. xvii, 
1950, pp. 97-8, 100. 

* Nic. Eth., 11, 5, 3-4: 1105 b, ff. 

1 Cf. Lottin, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 91. 

4e.g., Treatise on the Love of God, Book 1, Ch. 8, init.; Book 9, Chaps. 1 to 4, 


passim. 
#2 Op. cit., Book 9, Chap. 9. 18 The School of Love, London, 1926. 
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deep emotions.” (p. 140). Again: “If true love is moved 
by strong emotion, then the devotee of love will let him- 
self be drawn by emotion as well as by reason, however much 
reason may hold the reins.” (p. 142). In extenuation of the mis- 
leading trend of such language it should be noted that the essay 
referred to is directed to those who have made some progress in the 
spiritual life : it does not set out to analyse the basic constituents 
of charity. 

This author is not the only offender: other works too could 
be cited in which, although the withdrawal of sensible devotion 
is discounted in other contexts, persistent reference is made to 
“feeling ’’ love of God, and “‘ the emotion of love.”’ It is plain 
that this matter has not always been thought out clearly even 
by those who have written on the subject. But generally speaking 
Catholic literature leaves little ground for misunderstanding, as 
distinct from occasional criticism, here. Indeed, as Newman 
pointed out,! it is to Lutheranism and not to Catholic sources that 
the view is traceable that religion and its expressions consist merely 
in “a feeling, an emotion, an affection, an appetency ’’—and 
Newman shrewdly foresaw that this interpretation was to become 
much more prominent in our own days, when Modernist theories, 
denying religion any basis in speculative reason, have come to be 
so widely accepted outside the Church. 


II 


Even when the distinction between a state of feeling and a more 
definite attitude is accepted, and charity is recognised as an act 
of the will, there is a wide difference between assenting to these 
facts and appreciating their full application. Although charity is 
regularly related to the will it is commonly assumed to correspond 
more or less exactly, on the plane of spiritual activity, with love of 
the sensitive appetite. We instinctively take sensible love to be 
the type to which any other kind must conform. Little enquiry 
is made as to what manner of love is consistent with the character 
and function of a spiritual faculty, or may be the matter of moral 
obligation—and this although love of the will is a concept which 
does not belong to the ordinary currency of thought and language. 

Many people, who would immediately reject the suggestion that 
love of God is a state of feeling, assume that it has in common with 
the latter the characteristic of originating from innate inclination. 


1 Idea of a University, Ed. 1901, Discourse 2, n. 4. 
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It is taken that love of any kind, whether seated in the senses or 
in the soul, is elicited with more spontaneity than any other exercise 
of freedom. Demonstrations of love may be recognised to be at 
our command, but it is felt that at the root there must be some 
kind of indeliberate bent or compulsion of nature. Whether a 
modification of the sensitive appetite or an orientation of the will— 
by instinct or habit or some other factor—is responsible, it is as- 
sumed that we do not simply choose and decide to exercise love ; 
we find ourselves impelled towards it and swayed by it as by a 
natural function. The presence of love is thought to be revealed 
most clearly by the pleasure it gives, as satisfying a natural inclina- 
tion. The goodwill which people entertain towards near relatives, 
so that they can scarcely help desiring to do them good and regard- 
ing them as other-selves, is a typical instance of what is ordinarily 
understood to be the only genuine love, even in the higher sense. 
Our conceptions are probably even more coloured by the idealized 
romantic affection delineated in popular novels and films. In 
consequence of ideas and examples of this sort love is regarded as 
a favour which is not always at our free disposal in regard to any 
object. We are thought to be subject to it rather than its master : 


How is it under our control 
To love or not to love? 


This view, when applied to the act of charity, involves difficulties 
parallel to those already discussed and often perhaps indistinguish- 
able from them in practice. Many people think they have attained 
this virtue only when, by the action of grace and the influence of 
habit, they have come without effort to regard the interests of God 
in the same way as those of their nearest friends. In consequence 
one sometimes hears the views expressed that one can hardly ever 
be sure of eliciting true charity, that it is only rarely attained, 
and is usually confined to moments of special fervour such as may 
come after Holy Communion. Charity is regarded as perhaps the 
only religious act which cannot be performed at will, but requires a 
congenial mood generating a spontaneous inclination towards God. 
It is an experience, a presence, rather than an act freely decided 
on. Such ideas are a fruitful source of worry and uncertainty. The 
following is Newman’s sensitive account of the trials of the con- 
scientious in this regard : 

‘“‘ They will understand that even strict obedience is no evidence 
of fervent love, and they will lament to perceive that they obey 
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God far more than they love Him. They will recollect the instance 
of Balaam, who was even exemplary in his obedience, yet had not 
love ; and the thought will come to them as a perplexity, what 
proof have they that they are not, after all, deceiving themselves 
and thinking themselves religious when they are not. They will 
indeed be conscious to themselves of the sacrifices they make of 
their own wishes and pursuits to the will of God; but they are 
conscious also that they sacrifice them because they know they 
ought to do so, not simply from love of God. And they ask, almost 
in a kind of despair, How are we to learn, not merely to obey, but 
to love ?”! 

That the interpretation here assumed is a comiron one, few 
will deny ; nevertheless a little reflection should make it plain that 
it is indefensible. To demand the inclination to act as well as the 
act is unreasonable ; our impulses and tendencies, whether of sense 
or will, are not always under our control, and therefore, unlike our 
actions, cannot be commanded under moral sanctions. God can 
require only what is ours to give. The function of charity is to 
establish union between God and man ;? and the will, which governs 
our relations with other persons on the plane of responsibility, acts 
not by means of impulse or bias, but by a simple decision, which, 
if the will is free, ought always to be, with the help of grace, within 
our power. To demand love in the sense envisaged by Newman is 
to look for what theologians call concupiscentia antecedens or con- 
comitans, whether on the part of the sensitive appetite or of its 
parallel agency the will. Authorities are not at all agreed that the 
moral value of an act—as distinct from its vehemence or agreeable 
character—is even enhanced by the presence of. such an in- 
clination.® 

Charity indeed makes great demand on human nature, and is 
even more difficult to maintain than to attain. Its difficulty how- 
ever is not due to any degree of spontaneity that should attach to 
it. Apart from the presence of supernatural grace, which is in- 
discernible and which by God’s mercy may be counted on, the most 
important requirement of this virtue is that it must be supreme. 
This means primarily that the attachment of the soul to God be- 
comes one’s chief concern so that, in particular, any act contrary 
to God’s love, that is any mortal sin, is repudiated as the supreme 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons ; Vol. V, Serm. 23, Edit. 1869, p. 333. 

2St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1-2, 28, 1, etc. 

$ Cf. Lottin, op. cit., 1, pp. 97-8 ; Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 51; Noble, op. cit., 
2240. 
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evil, to be avoided at all costs. It is this implication and not the 
need of any obscure mechanism of attraction that makes charity 
hard to achieve. But this is a condition attaching to any real 
conversion, even by way of attrition. Hence it would appear that 
the requirements of charity should inspire no particular feelings 
of diffidence : it is readily accessible to all who sincerely purpose 
to keep the commandments. 

Passages may be recalled from St. Augustine which bear against 
this line of thought—such as for example his insistence on the need 
for voluptas, which he expressly places in the soul side by side with 
voluntas, and his commentary on the “attraction” of love in 
such phrases as trahit sua quemque voluptas and delectare in 
Domino. Sayings of this sort probably have had a good deal of 
influence on the common notion about charity. It is forgotten 
that such requirements are part of a general theory of grace and its 
workings which has found little favour with later theologians. St. 
Augustine is generally held to have exaggerated the role of 
delectatio in good works by making spiritual pleasure the ordinary 
vehicle of actual grace, and his account of the psychology of charity 
need be accorded no greater reverence than the whole system of 
which it is a part. 

Some statements of St. Thomas, which may seem opposed to the 
interpretation favoured here, merit lengthier examination. He has 
much to say about inclination in connection with the will’s activity 
in general and with the act of charity in particular.2 He speaks 
of the will and its functions as primarily passive, inasmuch as the 
faculty is acted upon and moved by an external object, rather than 
takes the initiative of itself.* Sometimes even more directly he 
speaks of love as a change wrought in the will by its object, using 
such terms as coaptatio appetitus sensitivi (or voluntatis), com- 
placentia or consonantia appetitus, immutatio appetitus ab appetibili, 
passio.* 

Language of this kind may seem to favour the common assump- 
tion that a perceptible attraction is of the essence of love and 
charity. But this is not to be inferred. In using such phraseology 
Aquinas is often thinking of love of the sensitive appetite as well 
as that of the will, and he extends to the latter terms that properly 
belong only to the former kind. He himself offers this explanation 


1 In Evang. Joannis, Tract. 26, 4, ff. P.L., 35, 1618-9. 

2e.g., S. Theol., 1, 105, 4c ; 2-2, 26, 6c. 

3 De Veritate, 16, 1 ad 13. Cf., Ramirez, De Hominis Beatitudine, Madrid, 1943, 
vol. II, pp. 258-9. 

*e.g., S. Theol., 1-2, 26, 1 and 2. 
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when faced with an objection. Even when he speaks only of love 
of the will he considers himself free to use, by an extension of 
meaning, words like inclinatio, coaptatio, passio, which in their 
original literal sense apply only to a change in a sensible organ. 
Even the sober prose of the Summa Theologica is sometimes en- 
livened by metaphor—an instance in an analogous matter is the 
statement that a good man is judged by his “ delight in” (that is, 
adherence to) virtue.? 

It is true, of course, that some kind of preliminary orientation 
of the will is envisaged in the passages referred to. The will can 
approve only what it has contact with and what seems good to 
it. But the intellect is the medium of the will’s information, 
occupying in its regard a similar position to that of the sensitive 
imagination in relation to the sensitive appetite. Nzl volitum nisi 
praecognitum. Although the function of these two organs of 
awareness is parallel their manner of operation is different. Bodily 
senses and nerves are capable only of blind and automatic modifica- 
tions of attraction and repulsion; but the only inclination required by 
the will, and appropriate to its spiritual character, is knowledge—by 
way of understanding—of the goodness of an object presented to it. 
Some degree of complacency of the will necessarily accompanies 
approval of any object by the intellect. Whatever unconscious 
factors there may be in the act of willing, it is entirely contrary to 
its free character to suppose that any perceptible attraction must 
be experienced in connection with an exercise of love by this faculty. 
Mere recommendation by the intellect sufficiently verifies for this 
kind of love the requirement that the faculty should be “ drawn ”’ 
to its object.* It follows that all that is required as a preliminary 
to charity is that one should have some knowledge of God as Author 
of the supernatural order, and of the significance and moral good- 
ness of the act by which we are united to Him in that capacity. 

In support of this reasoning there are many passages in which 
St. Thomas speaks only of an act of the understanding as a pre- 
requisite of love. The apprehension of an object in a deliberate 
fashion is, he says, the cause of rational desire.5 As ocular vision 
is the cause of sensitive love, so knowledge or contemplation of the 
good or beautiful is the cause of spiritual love. The will is moved 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 26, 2c ad fin. See also 1-2, 28, 6 ad 1. 

2S. Theol., 1-2, 34, 4. 

* Lottin, op. cit., I, 61, ff 

4 Cf. Gilson, op. cit., pp. 352, 354. 

5S. Theol., 1-2, 30, 3 ad 2 ; cf. also 1-2, 8, lc and 1-2, 30, 1 ad 3. 
* Ibid., 1-2, 27, 2. 
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by the intellect, which presents to it its object. After the intellect 
has done its part it seems that only the exercise of the will’s free- 
dom is required, for the will is described as appetitus consequens 
apprehensionem . . . secundum liberum judicium.2 If some kind 
of complacentia on the part of the will is essential,* this is a factor 
which need not be summoned up to consciousness: it is a psy- 
chological necessity sufficiently verified in the approval that is 
ex hypothesi given to any action one assents to. 

St. Thomas does not trouble about the antecedent inclination or 
atmosphere of mind from which charity emanates : the essence of 
the virtue he finds in the directing of the soul to its Creator by a 
deliberate act. Hence he regularly speaks of it as a “ referring,”’ 
an “‘ ordaining ”’ of the soul towards God. ‘“‘ Through charity .. . 
the will is infallibly directed (ordinatur) to a good end,’’ he writes ;4 
and again : “‘ by charity the acts of all the other virtues are directed 
(ordinantur) to the last end.’’> The phrase ordinare in Deum 
apparently represents the ultimate effect of analysis here, so that 
it can be paraphrased only in its own terms: ad rectam autem 
ordinationem mentis in Deum pertinet, quod omnia quae homo habet, 
recognoscat a Deo, tamquam a primo principio, et ordinat in Deum 
tamquam in ultimum finem.6 An equivalent expression, referre 
in Deum, occurs almost as frequently in the same connection : by 
charity we are said to “ refer all things,” ‘‘ the whole of our being,” 
to God.? Expressions of this kind are of capital importance to 
the understanding of the act of charity. 

The article in the Summa Theologica’ which discusses the relation- 
ship between benevolence and charity confirms this conclusion. 
Benevolence is the basic principle of friendship, in terms of which 
charity is regularly considered ; but friendship implies in addition 
the element of stable union. This is apparently the only difference 
of much account, and therefore when it is asserted that ‘‘ benevol- 
ence arises from the judgment of reason alone,’ we may infer that 
the same holds for friendship as embodied in charity. St. Thomas 
makes it clear that it is only in love of the sensitive appetite that 


1 Tbid.,-1-2, 9, 1. 
2 Ibid., 1-2, 26, lec. 
3 Cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 39; Lottin, op. cit., 1, p. 61, ff.; Gilson, op. cit., pp. 
354, 379 
4S. Theol., 2-2, 4, 5. 
5 Ibid., 2-2, 3, 8 ; cf. 2-2, 23, 7c ; 1-2, 62, 1 ad 3. 
® Ibid., 1-2; 102, 3c. 
7 Ibid., 1-2, 100, 10 ad 2 ; 2-2, 23, 7c ; 2-2, 24, 12c ; 2-2, 44, 4c ; II Sent., 40, 1, 5ad 6. 
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any vehement inclination (impetus inclinationis) or any lengthy 
consideration in advance (consuetudo) is to be looked for. 

The difference between the popular notion of charity and that 
found in Aquinas might be illustrated by reference to our use of 
the word motive here. We look for “ the motive of charity’ and 
speak of ‘“‘ acting from charity’ because we think of love as a 
kind of ultimate in the matter of causation. We regard it as an 
impulse, a frame of mind, an innate prompting that one finds 
oneself possessed of, rather than a human act, a matter of choice. 
But St. Thomas speaks instead of charity in terms of the end to 
which our acts are consciously and deliberately directed. Charity 
is the motive of our acts in the sense of providing the aim and goal 
which we intend to obtain by them, not necessarily in the sense 
of impelling and inspiring us perceptibly towards them. If we 
would think with him we should take motive here as relating strictly 
to the purpose to which our activity is directed, not to the circum- 
stances of its genesis ; or perhaps, in order to prevent ambiguity, 
we should speak instead of working with the intention of charity, 
and directing our acts towards that end. Le bien et la fin coincident. 
For St. Thomas charity is always a forward-looking act; it is 
designed to secure a proper attachment of man to his Last End: 


facit quod homo afficiatur ad finem2 We may infer that no time 


need be spent in making sure of the impulse from which it springs. 
Readers are often misdirected by statements such as that merit 
depends on la générosité de l'amour qui inspire les actes (Noble, 
loc. cit., 2238). It is misleading to write as follows: “‘ So does 
true love impel ; love impels to love ; love impelled to love has 
love for its reward ; its beginning and its end is only love. Is 
my love of this nature? For this is the third and final test.” 
“True love demands a certain courage, a certain daring, to act 
not merely by the dictate of reason, but also by the prompting 
of love.’ The inclination to love is not love, nor is it any essential 
part of the love that belongs to the rational soul. Un senso di 
inclinazione, o anche semplicemente di piacere, non é ancora amore.‘ 
Innata propensio sentientis in bonum sensibile, et intelligentis 
in bonum per rationem apprehensum.... ille amor non est actus, sed 
naturae cujuslibet dispositio et coaptatio.? St. Thomas speaks of 

1 Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 2. 

2 III Sent., 23; 1, 5. 

® Goodier, op. cit., pp. 146, 141. 

* Weber, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Barré, op. cit., p. 15, with reference to St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1-2; 29, 1. 
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charity not as providing an impulse and inspiration to other virtues 
but rather as directing (ordinare) and ordering (imperare) other 
acts to its own end, emphasizing by these terms the rational 
and voluntary character of this procedure .} 


Ill 


The conclusion to which the preceding pages point is that the 
essential act of charity is love of a kind that differs considerably 
from what that word ordinarily suggests. In the religious sphere 
we should look rather for what are regarded as the corollaries and 
effects of love than for what ordinarily passes as its substance ; 
it is not the experience of affection, but the intention and resolution 
to act as those do who are driven by affection, that is required. 
This interpretation best elucidates the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment that charity is reducible to the keeping of the command- 
ments. “If you keep my commandments you shall abide in my 
love.” ‘For this is the charity of God: That we keep his 
commandments.” (John, 15:10; 1 John, 5:3). Of the two aspects 
of love referred to in the lines: 


This long and sure-set liking, 
This boundless will to please. 


it is the second that we are to seek in charity. It is not necessary 
that the thought of God or of attachment to Him should make a 
perceptible appeal : we need not enjoy loving Him or working for 
His sake. Time is wasted in stimulating and investigating our 
impulses: it is not the mentality from which our resolves arise 
but the goal to which they are freely directed that counts. So far 
as charity is concerned love should not be regarded primarily as a 
driving-force but rather as a directive influence, a plan and policy 
freely decided on, and imposed on conduct. 

Charity is not an exceptional kind of disposition, presupposing 
a mood of self-sacrifice or an almost palpable presence of grace. To 
regard it as specially difficult is untraditional: St. Jerome, for 
example, contrasts the laborious nature of external works with the 
ease with which an act of love can be elicited—Sola charitas sine 
labore est.2 Since it should be present as a habitual attitude at 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 114, 4c. 
2 Comm. in Ep. ad Gal., V, 14: P.L., 26, 409 ; also Comm. in Matt. V, Lib. 1 
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all times, its act should be always accessible to men of goodwill, 
and this condition is best verified if we can suppose that whoever 
has charity in intention and resolve has what constitutes this 
disposition. Hence the will to have charity can rightly be regarded 
as the substance of the virtue. ‘“ To want to love God and to set 
ourselves to keep His commandments, that is already to love Him.”’?. 
The one real obstacle to charity is failure to give up sin, because 
this is inconsistent with an entire devotion to God, but if sin is 
renounced there seems to be no particular reason why the will 
cannot be united with God by love in the same way as the intellect 
can accept His word by faith. Just as on a lower plane suffering 
and mortification can be converted into atonement for sin by our 
purpose in accepting them, so the fulfilment of the Law, which 
must anyhow be resolved on, may be made into a service of love 
by our intention, which then becomes indistinguishable from an 
act of love. 

Terms like intention and resolution become keywords in any 
attempt to analyse love of God in a concrete way. In understand- 
ing the significance of this equiparation we should do well to recall 
how closely related the will is to the intellect. Following Aristotle? 
St. Thomas regularly describes the will as appetitus rationalis, 
appetitus intellectivus ;3 he speaks of it as “ rational by participa- 
tion’’* and as placed midway between reason and the sensible 
appetite.» Our tendency to think of love of the will as exactly 
parallel to that of the sensitive appetite needs a corrective: we 
should also relate it to, and discern its character from, the activity 
of the intelligence, its twin-faculty in the soul. Theologians some- 
times significantly refer to it almost as the adoption of a point of 
view in regard to God. Thus Sertillanges writes: Dans la mesure 
ou elle est rationelle aussi, c’est-d-dire de choix, et non d’inclination 
instinctive, l’affection consiste dans une certaine union en vertu de 
laquelle chacun considére l'autre comme soi-méme ou comme quelque 
chose de soi. We can best think of charity in terms of a decision 
and deteimination to unite the will with God’s will ; and we may 
best understand how such an identification is achieved by consider- 
ing the activity of the understanding. Like the movement of the 
intellect, love of the will is a simple, clear-cut act, requiring no 


1 Bede Frost, The Love of God, London, 1938, p. 191. 
* Nic. Eth., loc. cit. 

%e.g., S. Theol., 1, 78, 1; 1-2 
* Ibid., 1-2, 56, 6 ad 2. 

5 Ibid., 2-2, 155, 3 ad 2. 

* Op. cit., p. 244. 


, 22, 3c ; 2-2, 27, 2c. 
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particular degree of vehemence or intensity—as distinct from 
firmness, which is essential; and provided one understands in 
advance what is involved, it may be the work of an instant : 


Between the stirrup and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found. 


As thus understood, charity is no doubt much more often elicited 
than is imagined. A genuine purpose of amendment will often 
contain an exercise of this virtue, and anyone who recites the first 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer or the Morning Offering with ad- 
vertence to their full potential meaning will have attained the same 
disposition. Indeed it is implicit in many expressions of devotion 
and dedication to God—provided that the quality of supremacy 
already referred to attaches to our act of election. On the other 
hand the experience of attraction towards God or of pleasure in 
the thought of Him, no matter how vehement, will never of them- 
selves constitute charity. 

It may be well here to consider briefly certain objections that 
suggest themselves against this interpretation of charity. In the 
first place the conception of love that has been adopted may seem to 
many an unfamiliar one, whose effect is to reduce charity to a 
rather cold and business-like procedure, savouring of Kantian 
ethics rather than of Christianity. Nothing that has been said 
however should be taken as denying the value of emotional elements 
in religion or of spontaneous zest and enthusiasm for the service 
of God ; nor should it be inferred that the devout life is ordinarily 
unaccompanied by such features. Charity will be all the better, 
and its crop of good works all the richer from the presence of factors 
which are so powerful a stimulus to energy. These are aspects 
that should be encouraged ; but they are not primary considera- 
tions. The important thing is to be clear on where the essence 
of charity lies, and how we can attain the minimum disposition 
which constitutes it. In the domain of morals at least the concep- 
tion of love adopted here is not an unfamiliar one. Those who 
“love the world’”’ in Our Lord’s phrase are not those who are 
attracted to it but those who exercise a deliberate choice in regard 
to it. Common sense rejects the idea that the command to love 
all men signifies an obligation to develop a liking for all. The love 
that is commanded to parents and others is goodwill, loyalty and 
devotion to their interests, and the hatred that is sinful in the 
relations of man to man is not mere dislike but the entertainment 


of ill-will. 
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If charity should seem to have been unduly standardized by what 
has been said it should be realized that the requirements here out- 
lined may be verified in very different degrees. The virtue will 
vary in value according to the extent to which venial sin, imper- 
fection, and even the lesser of two evils are repudiated, and accord- 
ing to the measure in which love of God has to overcome attractions 
in the opposite direction, and entails the acceptance of suffering. 
Above all it will differ in respect of the firmness and perseverance 
with which its obligations are undertaken, and the degree in which 
obstacles and temptations against it are envisaged and planned 
against. These are the matters to be attended to if charity is to 
be made rich and deep. 

It may be urged also that the frame of mind in which an act is 
performed and the influences begetting it are more important 
than has been admitted here. Different values, one may suggest, 
are universally taken to attach to the same material works accord- 
ing as they are performed out of hope of reward or fear, or a sense 
of justice, or desire to assist another. The crucial matter under 
this head is the correct identification of what the term “ motive ”’ 
connotes. Motive, as has already been suggested, should mean 
in this connection not the impulse or consideration which have 
prompted the act but the purpose to which the act is deliberately 
directed. We are too prone to regard an act as necessarily condi- 
tioned by the “ disposing causes” that lead to it. The kind of 
absolute dedication to the will of God which charity requires con- 
tains in itself implicitly or interpretatively a motive which super- 
sedes any considerations entertained earlier. It is possible of 
course that, even when purporting to dedicate oneself to union 
with God by charity one is really, or principally, aiming at escaping 
punishment, or gaining human respect, or some other end. But 
in this case charity is not the final end of life and action. It is 
being subordinated to other purposes, and since it lacks the essential 
quality of supremacy it is substantially defective. Charity must 
be supreme and absolute not merely in the negative sense of ex- 
cluding mortal sin but in the positive sense of constituting the end 
and goal of all activity. There is no need to be disturbed by the 
suspicion that there are other influences at work in the background 
of the mind. Even the fear of hell may be a potent and legitimate 
generator of charity. Charity is present and is supreme in so far 
as one deliberately directs oneself to its connatural end and no other. 

In this same feature of absoluteness the clue is found to resolving 
another objection ; namely, that charity as here described is in- 
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sufficiently distinguished from such virtues as religion and obedience. 
Charity may, of course, be embodied in practice in these dispositions 
without being clearly recognised. But in so far as these virtues 
remain outside charity they are distinguished from it by the limited 
and particular nature of the service they offer to God. Love is 
differentiated from these kindred acts by its finality and universality. 
Whatever may have influenced its beginnings, it issues in the 
giving not merely of particular services, or of what is due, but of 
everything. It is a complete association of the human will with 
the will of God. N’avoir qu’une volonté pour deux, eadem velle, 
votla la véritable amitié.2, To discuss this point more fully would 
require entering into the debate concerning the merits of amor 
benevolentiae and amor concupiscentiae, which has been kept clear 
of, so far as possible, up to the present—although it is difficult to 
come down to concrete terms concerning love of God without taking 
sides on that capital issue. The matters considered in the above 
pages have seemed to be of prior importance—and there arises 
also at this stage the preliminary question of the preparation and 
assistance required of the intellect. 

What has been said here bears more than a mere relationship 
of logical priority to the long standing controversy on the two 
kinds of love. A chief consideration against requiring love of 
friendship or benevolence in charity is the practical one that it is 
impossible to secure that the majority of men shall be moved by 
so self-sacrificing a spirit. If the view suggested here is sound 
it would follow that amor amicitiae, supremely exalted as it is in 
moral value, is much less inaccessible in practice than is commonly 
supposed. 





WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


1 Venial sin does not destroy the absolute character of one’s orientation to God ; 
it is an offence praeter legem rather than contra legem, and St. Thomas even speaks 
of it as bearing a habitual, as distinct from an actual, reference to God. De 
Malo, VII, 1, ad 4; S. Theol., 2-2, 24, 10 ad 2, etc. For a discussion of theories 
of how this association is possible, see Deman, Péché Véniel et Fin Derniére, D.T.C., 
xii, 237 ff. 

2 Gilson, op. cit., p. 385. 
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CANON LAW IN ENGLAND: 
A RECENT ADMISSION 


A few years ago a work of unusual interest appeared from the 
Church of England.t This was a report issued by a special Com- 
mission appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
in 1939, to consider and report on the state of the canon law of 
the Church of England, with a view to preparing a revised body 
of canons. The Commission consisted for the most part of dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, presided over by the Archbishop of York, 
and it published its report in 1947. 

The Report is set forth in seven chapters, of which numbers 
two and three contain a brief review of the history of canon law, 
with special reference to England, before the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. In the course of this review, the 
Commission comes to the following conclusion : 


The law contained in the three papal codes? was the law which 
governed the English Church from the middle of the twelfth century 
till the Reformation and was applied in the ecclesiastical courts. The 
law which was deduced from the papal codes was obeyed by Church- 
men because it came from the Pope, the sovereign legislator of the 
Church ; and only in a few respects did it suffer any alteration in the 
way in which it was applied in England from that in the rest of western 
Europe.® 


This conclusion, it seems to us, involves a momentous admission 
which should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. For it implies a 
complete surrender of the very title to autonomy which the Church 
of England claimed at the time of its separation from the Church 
of Rome and which eminent authorities on English law supported 
without question until comparatively recent times. This article 
therefore proposes to indicate in outline the revolution in thought 
which the Anglican Church and English jurists have undergone 
in their attitude towards the Canon Law of Rome since the 
Reformation. 


* The Canon Law of the Church of England : Being the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Canon Law, together with Proposals for a Revised Body of Canons 
etc. London: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947. 


* i.e. the Decretals of Gregory IX, the Sext of Boniface VIII, and the Clementines 
of Clement V. 


* Report, pp. 36, 37. 
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When Henry VIII revolted against Rome and assumed absolute 
spiritual sovereignty in his kingdom, the English Church, which 
was hitherto but a part of the universal Church im England and 
subject to the Pope, now became a separate national church or 
the Church of England and subject to the King.’ To bring the 
constitution of this new Church or “‘ Ecclesia Anglicana’’, as it came 
to be called, into line with the general principles of the Reforma- 
tion, various anti-papal statutes were passed, including the Act 
of the Submission of the Clergy.” 

This Act laid down that henceforward the canon law of the 
Church of Rome, that is, papal or (as it would be frequently called 
in future) “ foreign’’ canon law, already received in England, 
would continue to have force within the kingdom, provided it 
was not “contrariant or repugnant to the laws, statutes and 
customs of this realm, nor to the hurt of the King’s Prerogative.” 
With these limitations, therefore, the canon law of Rome con- 
tinued in force, even after the Reformation,? not now, however, 
as papal canon law but as customary law approved by statute. 
For its force no longer derived from the legislative authority of 
the Pope, since that authority had been repudiated by England, 
but from the fact that by long observance this law had acquired 
the authority of customary law and was now, moreover, confirmed 
by statute. 

While this statute enacted a law that changed the very basis 
and authority of the canon law of Rome, the preamble* to the 

1Cf. e.g. 26 Henry VIII, c.l, (1534). ‘‘ The King, our sovereign lord, his 
heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall be taken, accepted and reputed 
the only supreme head on earth of the Church of England called Anglicana Ecclesia.” 
37 Henry VIII, c. 17, makes still greater claims to supremacy for the King—the 
power “ to exercise all other manner of jurisdictions commonly called ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions.” 

225 Henry VIII, (1533). See especially c. 19, s.7, and c. 21. Cf. Halsbury, 
The Laws of England, vol. XI, p. 375, note a. 


*Cf. M. J. Browne: ‘‘ De relatione inter jus canonicum et leges civiles in 
Hibernia et in imperio Britannico vigentes ’’, in Acta Congressus Juridici Internat- 
ionalis, vol. V, pp. 313-320, (Romae, 1937). 


#25 Henry VIII, c.1,s.1.‘‘ Where this your Grace’s Realm, recognising no Superior 
under God, but only your Grace, hath been, and is, free from any Subjection to 
any man’s Laws, but only to such. as have been devised, made and obtained, within 
this Realm, for the Wealth of the same, or to such other as by sufferance of your 
Grace and your Progenitors, the People of this your Realm have taken at their free 
liberty by their own consent to be used amongst them, and have bound themselves 
by long use and custom to the observance of the same, not as to the observance of the 
Laws of any foreign Prince, Potentate, or Prelate, but as to the customed and ancient 
Laws of this Realm, originally established as the Laws of the same, by the said 
sufferance, consents, and custom, and none otherwise.”’ 
Italics are ours throughout this article, unless otherwise stated. 
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statute went further and tried to change the facts of history. 
By declaring that the people ot England had never been subject 
to the laws of “ any foreign prince, potentate, or prelate ’’ except 
“at their free liberty, by their own consent,” it introduced a new 
theory in regard to the law of the pre-Reformation Church in 
England. It could not be denied that, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, the canon law in force in England was papal canon law, 
and yet it would not be consistent with the new principles of the 
Reformation to admit that the Pope had legislative authority 
over the Church of England. This statute, therefore, and others 
also, insinuated that before the Reformation papal canon law 
had force in England, not (as we should expect) because it was 
papal law, but because it was received or adopted by the English 
Church and, being so received or adopted, had by long use and 
custom become part of the common law of England. It was in 
this way the theory arose about the ‘“ reception ”’ or “‘ adoption ” 
of the canon law in pre-Retormation England. 

Inspired by the suggestion of this statute and by their own 
wishtul thinking, post-Reformation writers began to impose on 
pre-Reformation canon law an interpretation that real’y applied 
to canon law only after the Reformation. Those who accepted 
the fundamental principle of the Reformation found it both easy 
and logical to favour a view which, in the field of law, would con- 
form with, and confirm, their theory of the “ continuity ” of the 
English Church. If, as they maintained, there was no essential 
difference between the pre-Reformation Catholic Church in 
England and the new schismatical Church, there should be no 
difference between the authority enjoyed by papal canon law 
before the Reformation and the authority accorded to it by Refor- 
mation statutes. Betore the Reformation as well as after it, 
they argued, foreign canon law must have derived its force and 
authority from the observance and long usage that followed its 
adoption by the King and people of England. 

In this way, when the link with Rome was severed in the juridical 
field, it was conveniently forgotten that that link ever existed. 
The result is that even the most outstanding canonists of the 
Church of England and the most eminent authorities on English 
law gradually came to take the Adoption or Reception theory 
for granted and consequently expounded it in their works as a 
matter of course, making little or no attempt to establish it. In 
the works of these writers, the reader will notice the constant 
tendency to confound pre-Reformation and _post-Reformation 
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canon law and give them both the very same juridical basis and 
authority. 

Thus, towards the end of the seventeenth century, we find 
Lord Hale stating, in his History of the Common Law, that “ there 
are divers canons made in ancient times, and decretals of the 
Popes, that never were admitted here in England.”! This state- 
ment is echoed and amplified shortly afterwards by Godolphin 
when he writes that “many of those Canons of the Pope were 
utterly rejected and disobeyed in England,’? and that “ these 
Ordinances had not their force by any authority that the Court 
of Rome had to impose laws on all nations without their consent, 
but by the approbation of the people which received and used 
them ... For by the same reason whereby they might reject 
one Canon, they might reject all the others . . . and so those which 
have been embraced, allowed and used in England are made by 
such allowance and usage part of the Ecclesiastical Laws of 
England.” 

These views of Godolphin receive new authority in the eighteenth 
century from Dr. Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, the most 
learned canonist of post-Reformation England. In his Codex 
Juris Ecclesiastic: Anglicant he propounds the Adoption theory, 
even at the expense of consistency. In his Introductory Dis- 
course he explains to the reader that foreign canon law consists 
of “Canons of Councils, Decrees ot Popes, and the like ; which 
obtained in England by virtue of their own Authority (in like manner 
as they did in other parts of the Western Church) (till the time of 
the Reformation ; and from that time have continued upon the 
foot of Consent, Usage and Custom. For which distinction we 
have no less warrant than an Act of Parliament’. Later, how- 
ever, he says: “ As well before the Reformation as since,” toreign 
laws became part of the Law of England only on condition that 
they were “adapted to the Constitution of this Church” and 
“not contradicted by the Laws of the Land.” He does not, 
apparently, see any need to recuncile his two statements ; and, 
in support of the second, the only real arguments he offers are 
the much invoked and very much misunderstood Statute of Merton, 


1 Op. cit., p. 28. (6th ed., London, 1820). 


® Repertorium Canonicum, or an Abridgment of the Ecclesiastical Laws of 
this Realm consistent with the Temporal. (Second Edition Corrected, London, 
1680), pp. 130-1. 


3Op. cit., Second Revised Edition, Oxford, 1761. Introductory Discourse, con- 
cerning the present state of the power, discipline and laws of the Church of 
Englard, p. xxvii. 
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and the preamble of the Act of Submission, which—being only 
a preamble and not the Act itself—does not presume to make 
law and cannot, in any case, make or unmake history. 

The reader will form some idea of the ease and security with 
which this theory came to be accepted, if we mention that about 
the same time as Gibson incorporated it in his Code of English 
Ecclesiastical Law, Sir William Blackstone accepted it in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. Like Lord Hale before 
him, he explains that he classifies canon law under leges non scriptae, 
because it is not as written law that it binds in this Kingdom, nor 
because of its own intrinsic authority (like written laws or Acts 
of Parliament), for “the legislature of England doth not, nor 
ever did, recognise any foreign power as superior or equal to it 
in this Kingdom or as having the right to give law to any, the 
meanest of its subjects. But all the strength that either the papal 
or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is only because they 
have been admitted and received by immemorial usage and custom 
in some particular cases, and in some particular courts.’’! 

At this stage of its development, the Adoption theory received 
new attention in the celebrated case of The Queen v. Millis which 
was decided in 1844. Both in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland and in the House of Lords, to which the case was taken 
on appeal, Counsel and Judges are constantly referring to this 
question of the relation between the canon law of England and 
the canon law of Rome. Some of them invoke the principle that 
the canon law of Rome was not the canon law of England, in order 
to prove or confirm their opinion that the pre-Tridentine law, 
by which marriage without a priest was valid, was not accepted 
by the canon or common law of England, according to which, 
they maintain, marriage without a priest was invalid. Others, 
conversely, who are otherwise satisfied that the canon law of 
England required the presence of a priest for a valid marriage, 
urge this discrepancy with pre-Tridentine law as one further proof 
that of itself the canon law of Rome had no force in England and 
“was never adopted in this country when it clashed with the 
general usages and laws of the land.’”? 


1 Vol. I, p. 74, (ed. London, 1826). In page eleven he writes of the present, 
(i.e. the post-Reformation) position of canon law: “ the civil (i.e. Roman) and 
canon laws, considered with respect to any intrinsic obligation, are no more binding 
in England, than our laws are binding at Rome .. . their authority being wholly 
founded on permission and adoption.”’ 


2 Report of Two Cases upon the Marriage Law of Ireland in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, etc.,ed, Smythe and Bourke, (Dublin 1842), p. 73. 
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This argument, and the Adoption theory it was meant to confirm, 
received considerable support, if not final confirmation, when the 
House of Lords apparently decided that by the common law of 
England marriage was invalid unless contracted in the presence 
of a priest. Henceforward, this decision of the House of Lords, 
and some statements made by the Counsel and Lords in the course 
of the Millis trial, are amongst the chief authorities quoted by 
those who think it expedient to offer proof of the Adoption theory. 
One such statement, in particular, has been frequently quoted 
and invested with authority it does not possess. That is the state- 
ment made by Lord Chief Justice Tindal when expressing to the 
Lords the Opinions of the Judges: 


My Lords, I proceed, in the last place, to endeavour to show that 
the law by which the Spiritual Courts of this Kingdom have from the 
earliest time been governed and regulated is not the general canon 
law of Europe, imported as a body of law into this Kingdom, and govern- 
ing those Courts proprio vigore, but, instead thereof, an ecclesiastical 
law, of which the general canon law is no doubt the basis, but which 
has been modified and altered from time to time by the ecclesiastical 
Constitutions of our Archbishops and Bishops, and by the Legislature 
of this realm, and which has been known from early times by the dis- 
tinguishing title =f the King’s Ecclesiastical Law. 


Unfortunately, however, for the authority which they attach 
to this statement of Tindal’s, those who quote it apparently 
overlook the sentence introducing it: “J proceed to endeavour 
to show,’’ or they would ascribe very little weight to a statement 
which the speaker has not even attempted to prove when, on 
the second next page, he informs us: “ But that the canon 
law of Europe does not, and never did, as a body of laws, torm 
part of the law of England, has been long settled and established 
law.’’* 

The various weaknesses of these statements of Tindal will appear 

110 Clark and Finneily, p. 678. This opinion of Tindal has been quoted with 
approval by Phillimore in his Ecclesiastical Law (ed. London 1895), vol. I, p. 16, 
where he introduces it with this comment taken from a work by Hoffmann: “ I 
know of no authority in which the rule upon this subject is stated with more pre- 
cision and accuracy than in the opinion of Chief Justice Tindal in The Queen v. 


Millis.”’ (On the Law of the protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, p. 45, 
New York 1850). As an indication of the Chief Justice’s ‘‘ precision and accuracy,” 


we may point out that “‘ the distinguishing title of the King’s Ecclesiastical Law,’”” 


which he claims was known from early times, appears for the first time in a statute 
of Henry VIII in 1535 (27 Henry VIII, c. 20, s. 1), ie. only after the Act of Sub- 
mission had changed the basis and authority of papal canon law. 


210 Cl. and Fin., p. 680. 
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later on when we come to refute the view they express. At 
this point it is worth observing that the statements are a good 
illustration of how the Adoption theory had already come to be 
regarded by the middle of the nineteenth century as “ long settled 
and established law,” merely because a sufficient number of dis- 
tinguished writers had lent it the weight of their authority. They 
serve, moreover, as a good example of the kind of statement which 
went to “ settle and establish”’ this theory as law ; for few state- 
ments were so frequently quoted since the Millis case as those of 
Tindal, in proof of a question which they are themselves obviously 
begging. Indeed, such petitio principii is the fundamental weakness 
of the Adoption theory from the very beginning. 

While this theory was receiving attention and support in the 
Millis case, it got recognition also in another case decided at the 
same time. In the case ot Martin v. Maconochie, Sir Robert 
Phillimore, an acknowledged authority on the law of the Church 
of England, stated the theory in such a way that, like Tindal in 
the Millis trial, he lent support to the suggestion that papal canon 
law had been introduced into England chiefly by means of English 
provincial constitutions which “considerably modified”’ the law 
as they introduced it.1 This aspect of the theory now became 
prominent when Phillimore included his own statement and that 
of Tindal in his well-known standard work on The Ecclesiastical 
Law of the Church of England.? 

But the name which became peculiarly associated with the 
Adoption theory in modern times is that of the Oxford historian, 
Dr. Stubbs. He presented it in such a favourable light that his 
reputation as a historian secured for it official acceptance and 
authority from a Royal Commission which was set up to enquire 
into the constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 


“The peculiar character of the English people and the English church is also 
strongly shown in their determination not to admit the general body of the canon 
law into these realms, but only such portions of it as were consistent with the 
Constitution, the Common law and the peculiar usages of the Anglican Church. 
The rules of the general canon law were principally introduced into this country, 
and considerably modified in their introduction through the medium of (English) 
provincial constitutions.’’ From Martin v. Maconochie (1844), M. R. 2 Adm. 
& Eccles., p. 154. 

? Both statements are introduced in confirmation of the author’s proposition, 
that the Church of England “ has at all times before and.since the Reformation 
claimed the right of an independent church in an independent kingdom, to be 
governed by the laws which she has deemed it expedient to adopt.”’ Op. cit. (London, 
1895, ed. by W. G. F. Phillimore and C. F. Jemmett), vol. I, p. 11. 

3 Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. Report on the Constitution and Working 
of Ecclesiastical Courts. London, 1883. 2 vols. The Appendix by Dr. Stubbs, 
in 30 folio pages of small print (vol. I, pp. 21-51), is a very detailed and com- 
plete account of the English Courts, especially before the Reformation. 
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The report which this Commission published in 1883, signed by 
many of the most illustrious legal names in England, has a valuable 
Historical Appendix contributed by Stubbs as ‘An Account 
of the Courts which have exercised Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
in England up to the year 1832.” In this Appendix, Stubbs 
sets forth the Adoption theory’ and his conclusions are taken 
over almost verbatim by the Commission in its Report. 

Both the Appendix and the Report emphasise that “ the canon 
law of Rome, although always regarded as of great authority in 
England, was not held to be binding on the courts” ;? but they 
do not trouble to explain how this statement can be reconciled 
with their admission that “‘ the practice of appeals to Rome lasted 
until the Reformation’? and that church law in England was 
“occasionally amended by the sentences, or authoritative answers 
to questions, delivered by the Popes.”* Stubbs and the Commis- 
sion also stress the view to which, Phillimore had given prominence, 
when they maintain that the finally received texts of English 
Church Law were the legatine and provincial constitutions, as 
found in the commentaries of John of Ayton and Lyndwood, 
but the large extracts from and references to the canon law of 
Rome in these commentaries “ were not a part of the authori- 
tative jurisprudence.’’s 

It was at this point, when the Adoption theory had received 
the official sanction of the Royal Commission, that it came in 
for attention from an eminent scholar and authority on English 
law, Professor Maitland of Cambridge. While he was engaged 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of Oxford on The History of English 
Law, which has since become the classical work on the subject, 
he undertook to examine certain aspects of the marriage law of 
England. In contrast to most of those writings which propounded 
the Adoption theory and took it for granted, this study of Maitland 


1 Stubbs, who was Regius Professor of History at Oxford and later Bishop of 
Oxford, developed this view somewhat further in his Lectures on the Study of Medieval 
and Modern History (Oxford, 1887). Some of these were delivered as early as 
1882, e.g. the lectures in pp. 335-381 which were afterwards published as a separate 
essay on “The History of the Canon Law in England” in Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History (Cambridge, 1907, 3 vols.), vol. I, pp. 248-288. In 
page 263 of this essay, Stubbs expresses the conclusion: ‘‘ So in England neither 
the civil law (i.e. Roman Law) nor the canon law was ever received as authoritative 
except educationally, and as furnishing scientific confirmation for empiric argument ; 
or, in other words, where expressly or accidentally it agrees with the law of the 
land.” 


® Report, vol. I, p. xviii. Sih... p. ax. 


*Ib., xviii, and App., p. 25. 5 Ibid 
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has the advantage of being at once highly competent and im- 
partial, for Maitland had no religious axe to grind—he confesses 
that he was a dissenter from both the English and the Roman 
church and from other churches also.1 Maitland set forth the 
conclusions of his masterly investigations in six essays which 
were published in the English Historical Review and Law Quarterly 
Review, and afterwards collected to form in 1898 his epoch-making 
book Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. These con- 
clusions are directly opposed to the Adoption theory at every 
point. 

From an examination of the pre-Reformation sources of English 
law, and especially from a careful analysis of Lyndwood’s Pro- 
vinciale and John of Athon’s Legatine Constitutions,? Maitland 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the jus commune or 
canon law of the universal church had as much force in England, 
before the Reformation, as it had in other countries ; and that it 
was strictly binding on the ecclesiastical courts, not because it 
was “adopted” or “ received” by the church in England but 
because it was issued by the Pope who had supreme legislative 
power over the universal church, of which the English church 
was but a part.* For, before the Reformation, the English church 
was not an independent church ;‘ it was governed by Rome.*® 
The Pope was the “ universal Ordinary” so that not only were 


1 Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, (London, 1898.) Preface, 
p- vi. 


2 John of Ayton (or Athon or Acton), a canon of Lincoln, wrote a commentary 
between 1333 and 1348 on the legatine Constitutions of Otho, who was Cardinal 
Legate of Gregory IX in 1237, and those of Oddobuono, who was Cardinal Legate 
of Clement IV in 1268 and was afterwards Pope Adrian V. William Lyndwood, 
dean of the Arches court in the time of Archbishop Chichele and the Archbishop’s 
principal official, published his Provinciale in 1429 or 1430. This is a collection 
of the provincial constitutions of Canterbury from 1222 to 1416, with a learned 
commentary upon them. It is our chief witness of the canon law of England 
in pre-Reformation times. The best edition of the Provinciale is the Oxford one 
of 1679 which also includes the Legatine Constitutions of John of Ayton. 


3 Maitland has devoted the first fifty pages of his work to a painstaking and 
critical examination of Lyndwood’s Provinciale. In these pages he shows how 
his own conclusions inevitably follow from Lyndwood’s statements, implications 
and presuppositions, and from the very scheme and method of his work. 


* Op.cit., pp. 113-14. “In the judicial system, Canterbury is a unit and York 
is a unit ; but England is no unit. Too often we speak of ‘ the church of England ” 
and forget that there was no ecclesiastically organised body that answered to that 
name.” 


5 Op. cit., p. 11. ‘‘ What we do not see in our English book (i.e. Lyndwood) 
is the slightest tendency to doubt the pope’s legislative power, or to debate the 
validity of his decretals.” 
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English cases appealed to Rome! but very often they were sent 
to Rome directly in the first instance. The Pope’s decretals were 
undoubtedly received and obeyed in England and enforced in 
English ecclesiastical courts? Indeed, a considerable number of 
the decretals of some Popes, e.g. Alexander III, dealt with cases 
which were sent from England to Rome for a decision. In England, 
the test for one suspected of lollardy* took the form of a declara- 
tion that every Christian was bound to obey all the constitutions 
and ordinances contained in the Decretum, the Decretals, the 
Sext and the Clementines, in such a way as obedience was de- 
manded for them by the Roman Church.‘ As regards the national 
and provincial constitutions of England, so far from constituting 
the law of the Church in England or being the principal means 
of introducing the general canon law, they presuppose that general 
law and have force themselves only in so far as they conform to 
the jus commune,> of which indeed they are merely a brief appendix 
or supplement.® 


1 For various examples of such appeals to Rome, see Abstract of Evidence 
taken before the 1883 Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, vol. II, pp. 
431, 432. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 8, 9: “I have been unable to find any passage in which either 
John of Ayton or Lyndwood denies, disputes or even debates the binding force 


of any decretal . . I have looked in vain for any suggestion that an English 
judge or advocate ever called in question the statutory power of a text that was 
contained in any of the three papal law books ”’ (i.e. those of Gregory IX, Boniface 


VIII, and John XXII). 
3 Op. cit., p. 46. 


‘It was the teaching of Lyndwood that to dispute the authority of a decretal 
was to be guilty of heresy. Provinciale, p. 292, gl. adv. declarentur. ‘ Dicitur 
etiam haereticus . .. . qui despicit et negligit servare decretales.’’ Cf. p. 38, gl. ad 
v. veluctantes. This doctrine may be found stated also in a constitution of the 
province of Canterbury under Archbishop Arundel, cf. Wilkins, Concilia, vol. III, 
p. 317. Grossteste, who was the ordinary spokesman of the clergy in England in 
the thirteenth century, states that Bishops derived their power from the Pope 

they were to him as planets to the sun—and that the laws of Kings and Emperors 
must yield when they come into conflict with the Decretals of the Popes. 


5 In his History of the English Law from the Time of the Romans to the end of 
the Reign of Elizabeth, (ed. Finlason, London 1869), vol. III, p. 43, Reeves, who 
seems elsewhere disposed to favour the Adoption theory, admits that from Lynd- 
wood’s Provinciale it is clear that, in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV (i.e. 
from 1422 to 1483) and for many years afterwards, ‘“‘ the oracle to which recourse 
was had in all cases where our constitutions were defective or doubtful was the 
body of pontifical canon law.” 


® Maitland, op. cit., p. 35, aptly describes the provincial constitutions of Canter- 
bury as essentially ‘bye-laws’ in the modern sense of that term. 
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Even a fairly close study of the sources and works of English 
canon law will show that Maitland’s conclusions are fully justified, 
and might, indeed, be considerably elaborated and more fully 
documented, especially in regard to the marriage law of England. 
But, at the time these conclusions were reached, they were re- 
garded as revolutionary and created a sensation in English pro- 
testant law circles. Those who favoured the Adoption theory, 
however, had no effective answer to offer. Stubbs took account 
of the new thesis in the later edition of his Lectures but he scarcely 
attempted to refute it, although he admitted that Maitland had 
convicted him of certain errors. The only serious attempt at 
a refutation was a work, entitled The Canon Law in Medieval 
England, written by the Rev. A. Ogle in 1912 in defence of the 
theory of Stubbs;! this attempt, however, left Maitland’s 
conclusions unshaken. 

Meantime, while Maitland’s views were being ignored by many, 
they received corroboration from subsequent investigation in 
the same field, even when that investigation was carried out by 


1 Ogle’s defence consists chiefly in trying to prove that there were some customs 
in England which could not be reconciled with general canon law and that. in 
some cases, decretals were overruled by provincial constitutions. For a refutation of 
his main arguments, see Davis’s essay on ‘‘ The Canon Law in England”’ in the work 
Henry William Carless Davis (cited below), pp. 137-142. For further criticism of 
the theory of Stubbs and Ogle see the essay by Addleshaw on “ The Study of Canon 
Law” in The Priest as Student, (London, 1939). In this essay the writer stresses 
especially that the law administered in the ecclesiastical courts was the jus pontificium 
and the authority behind it ‘‘ was not the customary usage of the Church of England, 
but its emanation from the Church’s sovereign lawgiver, the Bishop of Rome.” 
Op. cit., p. 225. 


2 A good example will be found in the work of Burges on The Comparative Law 
of Marriage and Divorce as edited by A. W. Renton and George G. Phillimore 
(London, 1910),vol. III, p. 44: “In cohsequence of the Norman Conquest the English 
Church was brought into closer connection with the general Church Law .... and 
the systematised canon law came to be regarded in England, as elsewhere, as the 
standard of doctrine and practice to be complied with so far as was consistent 
with local custom and the temporal laws. But there was no express and general 
acceptance of the canon law as a whole. The commentaries of William Lyndwood 
(1375-1446) and John of Athon (d. 1350) upon the constitutions of the Arc hbishops 
of Canterbury and the canons enacted in the Councils held by the Papal Legates 
Otho and Othobon have always been treated by English lawyers as giving the authori- 
tative texts of English Church law.” 

Consistent with their view on the Canon Law, in page 43 the authors institute 
an interesting but false comparison between the position of the canon law in pre- 
Reformation England and that of English common law in those countries which 
have adopted it. ‘‘ It is submitted that, putting it at its highest, the position 
of the canon law for ecclesiastical purposes in this country before the Reformation 
is analogous to the position for civil purposes assigned to the common law of England 
in any country to which it has been transplanted, such as a British colony or in 
any of the United States at the present day, in which case it is recognised as being 
liable to the limitations appropriate to the circumstances of the particular country 
and subject to the general effect of the local conditions and subsequent statutes.”’ 
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those whose religious persuasion rendered those views unwelcome 
to them. A notable contribution in this direction was an excellent 
and independent study that came from the pen of W. Davis a 
few years after Maitland’s book appeared. In this essay, which 
is a critical discussion of the relations between England and Rome 
in the Middle Ages', Davis admits that Maitland undoubtedly 
succeeded in proving his case.* He himself shows that there 
is an overwhelming mass of evidence to prove that, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Reformation, the Primates of England 
regarded themselves as really subject to Rome, while even for 
the more remote period before the Conquest (for which less evidence 
is available) there is sufficient evidence to show that “the Pope 
was credited by the common consent of the Anglo-Saxon clergy 
with powers which were neither few nor unimportant.’? Re- 
turning to the same subject ten years later, Davis found no reason 
to change his opinion. In another notable paper on The Canon 
Law in England (which he read before the International Historical 
Congress in 1913), he reviews the controversy between Stubbs 
and Maitland and from an examination of early pre-Reformation 
works he disposes very effectively of the Reception theory and 
concludes with the opinion : “ It is improbable that future research 
will invalidate the positive conclusions of Maitland.’’4 

This opinion has since been confirmed by Professor 
Z. N. Brooke in his work on The English Church and the Papacy 
from the Conquest to the Reign of John.’ In this full study, the 
author has made a critical and detailed survey of early collections 
of canons and decretals, with a view to examining the relations 
between the English Church and the Pope in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries and tracing the development of canon law in 
England during that period. As a result of his survey he claims 


1 The two essays of Davis referred to here will be found in pages 97 to 143 of 
the work edited by Weaver and Poole: Henry William Carless Davis : A memoir 
and a selection of his historical papers, London, 1933. 


2 Op. cit., p. 98. *Op. cit., p. 111. 
*Op. cit., p. 125. 


5 Cambridge, 1931. In the first part of his work (to p. 113), Brooke made 
a more serious and careful study of the period in question than had been previously 
undertaken. In this part he consulted three different sources: existing manu- 
scripts, medieval catalogues, and contemporary quotations. From the evidence 
of these sources and of English and papal Councils also, he concludes that “‘ the 
law of the Church, the whole law and not a selected part of it, was the law of the 
English Church.” (p. 105). 
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that, in spite of lost manuscripts and the necessary incomplete- 
ness of his own search among the surviving ones, the develop- 
ment of canon law in England can be traced almost with precision 
from about 1050 to 1100 A.D., less distinctly but with more material 
from r100 to 1150, and quite clearly from 1150 to 1200 and on- 
wards.!_ And the material he collected enabled him to come to 
the definite conclusion that ‘“‘ the English Church recognised the 
same law as the rest of the Church; it possessed and used the 
same collections of Church Law that were employed in the rest 
of the Church. There is no shred of evidence to show that the 
English Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was governed 
by laws selected by itself.”* So confident is he of these con- 
clusions that, like Davis before him, he is prepared to predict 
that, whatever corrections and additions may be made to his 
material, the conclusions he has drawn from it will remain un- 
altered.? 

This prediction of Brooke has proved a very safe one. For 
now the subject of his forecast has been taken out of the realm 
of probabilities and prediction by the recent Report on the Canon 
Law of the Church of England. This Report is at once a final 
vindication of the thesis propounded by Maitland half a century 
before, and an official ecclesiastical rejection of the findings of 
the Royal Commission in 1883. Referring to the controversy 
we have been considering, the Report frankly admits that, since 
Maitland’s work appeared, “ his point of view, for which support 
is abundant, whether in the text of legal treatises or in historical 
practice, has won general acceptance, and such opposition as it 
has met has been curiously ineffective.’’® 

The tull measure of acceptance which Maitland’s view has won 
from the Commission itself may be gauged from its findings, which 
are at variance all along the line with the general theory ot the 
Adoption school and with the opinions of its individual writers. 
Thus, as we saw at the beginning of this article, it is admitted 
that “the law contained in the three papal codes was the law 
which governed the English Church from the middle of the twelfth 


1QOp. cit., p. 55. 2Ib., pp. 112, 113. 
3Ib., p. 6.5 
*It is noteworthy that Maitland’s conclusions have been accepted and incor- 


porated in the most recent edition of the classic work of W. S. Holdsworth: A 
History of English Law, vol. I, p. 582 (6th Revised Edition, London, 1938). 


5 Report, p. 36. 
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century till the Reformation and was applied in the ecclesiastical 
courts”’ and this law was obeyed because it came from the 
Pope as sovereign legislator of the Church. As regards the legatine 
and provincial constitutions, the suggestion of Tindal and Philli- 
more, to which Stubbs and the Royal Commission of 1883 gave 
the status of established doctrine, has been implicitly but very 
definitely rejected. The Report states that the national and 
legatine synods of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
numerous provincial synods, merely interpreted and supplemented 
the jus commune of the Church, as found in the Decretum and the 
papal codes, and “‘ did not aim at creating an exhaustive national 
system of Church law, which was to be applied even when its 
provision contradicted those of the papal codes; they reiterate 
the provisions of the papal codes and amplify and extend them 
to meet local conditions ; the only actually new legislation which 
they contain is on points not covered by the papal codes.”"! And 
Lyndwood in his Provinciale never supposes that the law of the 
Church in England is independent of papal canon law. Similarly 
in regard to custom; local customs must be interpreted in the 
light of papal law; and to what little extent the jus commune 
was modified by local custom in England, it was modified only 
by such custom as the jus commune itself admitted as good and 
capable of effecting a modification in the law. 

And so on, throughout the thirty-five pages which are devoted 
to the history of the general canon law in pre-Reformation times, 
the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission runs counter to the 
Adoption theory and confirms the view that the jus commune had 
the same force and the same authority in England as elsewhere 
throughout the universal church. With this official verdict of 
the Church ot England, the fiction which was zealously maintained 
for four centuries has been finally dismissed by the institution 
which was chiefly responsible for creating it. 


FRANCIS CREMIN 


1Ib., p. 40. The Report here mentions an instance that is frequently referred 
to in early writings on this subject. A constitution made by Archbishop Pecham 
in 1279, on a question of pluralities, was treated as null and void by ecclesiastical 
lawyers because it seemed to contradict the Decretals. 


-Ib., pp. 37, 41 
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ST. COLUMBANUS ON PENANCE 


My purpose in this article is to give a brief exposition of the 
teaching of St. Columbanus on Penance and to attempt a rather 
general assessment of his importance in the evolution of the 
penitential system of Western Europe. The extraordinary achieve- 
ment of St. Columbanus and his fellow-missionaries from Ireland, 
in effecting a transformation in the moral condition of a consider- 
able part of the Continent of Europe, was undoubtedly due to the 
success with which they attracted the people in large numbers to 
the medicamenta paenitentiae. It is no less certain that, 
making due allowance for the wonderful zeal and piety of the 
missionaries, the secret of their success lay in the fact that they 
brought with them from their native land a penitential system or 
method of administering penance which, at least as applicable to all 
classes of sins and sinners, was until then unknown in those parts. 
The term “ Celtic Penance ’’ is nowadays widely used and has a 
very definite meaning for students of the history of Penance. The 
influence of the Irish monks in the development of penitential 
discipline in Western Europe is not to be measured merely in terms 
of the success of their own personal preaching and administration. 
They were, in fact, responsible for what amounted to a revolution 
in the manner of administering penance which soon extended far 
beyond the limits of their own immediate labours. 

Among the literary remains of their leader, St. Columbanus, we 
have a little work called a “‘ Penitential,’’! a list of the appropriate 
penances tor the different sins, which is one of the most precious 
documents which have come down to us from that period. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is not merely one of the chief 
sources of our information concerning the character of the penance 
administered by the Irish missionaries, but it is also the earliest 
Penitential which we know to have been used on the Continent. 
Furthermore, both by reason of the intrinsic value of its contents 
and the prestige of its author’s name, it served as the model and 
inspiration of many subsequent compilations of the same kind and 
in that way profoundly influenced the theory and the practice of 
the penitential system of Western Europe. 


1Text in Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen der abendlindeschen Kirche, Halle, 
1851, pp. 353-360. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisziplin der Kirche. 
t. 1, Mainz, 1883, pp. 594-602. The best edition is by Seebas in Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte, xiv, 1895, p. 441. Migne P.L. 80. It is included in an 
English translation in McNeill and Gaymer’s valuable collection of Penitentials, 
Medieval Handbooks of Penance, Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
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The Penitentials as a group are undoubtedly among the most 
interesting and valuable of the literary remains which have come 
down to us from the early middle ages. They constitute one of the 
most important sources of our information not merely on penitential 
discipline and moral teaching but also on canon and secular law 
and the general social institutions of the period. As such, in recent 
times, they have increasingly attracted the attention of scholars, 
and a good deal ot valuable work has been done in connection 
with them.! It is now generally admitted that they originated in 
the Celtic Churches and that in fact practically all the later con- 
tinental Penitentials bear unmistakeable traces of Celtic influence.? 
But beyond that general admission, little has been done to examine 
the general background from which they emerged or to inquire 
very closely into the general conditions which gave rise to them. 
I would like to suggest that it was no mere accident of history that 
the Penitentials did originate in the Celtic Church. Christianity in 
the Celtic lands, for one reason or another, took on a character 
which in some respects was peculiarly its own® and it seems to me 
that there were two features of Celtic Christianity which throw 
some light on the beginnings of the Penitentials. The first was the 
peculiar organization that we find in these churches with an almost 
complete absence of an episcopal hierarchy, the heads of the great 
monasteries acting as pastors of the faithful of the surrounding 
district as well as superiors over their own monks. The second 
was the extraordinary tact that there was no public penance in the 
Celtic churches. It is an interesting possibility that these two 
features were not themselves unconnected and that in fact the 
reason why the administration of Penance in the Celtic churches 
took on the particular form that it did, is to be found in the 
peculiarly monastic form of organization ot these churches. 

We are not left entirely to conjecture in our efforts to under- 
stand how the earliest Penitentials came into existence. We get 
some information from the lives of the early saints and the old 
monastic rules. In these sources we find rather frequent reference 
to the administration of Penance, and, in particular, to the office of 


1 For a useful summary see G. Le Bras, article ‘ Penitentials’ in Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, xii, 1160-79 : more complete bibliography in Van Hove, Com- 
mentarium Lovaniense ad Codicem Juris Canonici: Prolegomena (1945), p. 283. 

2 Schmitz saw in the claim that the Penitentials were of Celtic origin, an attempt 
to confirm the thesis of an independent Celtic Church. He maintained that all the 
Penitentials go back to an original Roman Penitential, but his arguments do not 
seem to have convinced many others. 

3 See L. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands. London, 1932. J. Ryan, S.J., 
Irish Monasticism, Dublin, 1931. 
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anam-chara’ (lit. soul-friend) or confessor. The old Irish proverb 
that a man without a soul-friend was like a body without a 
head is an indication of the importance that was attached to the 
confessor’s office.2 There are references to him in the rule of St. 
Comghall, St. Columbanus’ master at Bangor,’ and it is clear 
enough that his duties were not confined to the spiritual direction 
of those who were aiming at the higher life. There is evidence that 
there was a special department for penitents in many of the great 
Irish monasteries. This was certainly true of those founded by 
St. Columcille. His biographer, Adamnan, more than once refers 
to them and speaks of the rules laid down in connection with them 
as the Laws of Penance.‘ Apart from that, we know that the 
abbots of the great Irish monasteries exercised pastoral jurisdiction 
over the surrounding countryside, and the inhabitants would in the 
ordinary course of events repair to the monastery for penance as 
for their other religious duties. We can easily understand how 
these Laws of Penance came to be codified for the use of the anam- 
chara or confessor and the praepositi of these institutions 
for penitents. Patrick, Columcille or some other great master of 
the spiritual life ordered twelve years of penance for such a sin, 
seven years tor another, and so on. These provisions of the saints 
were handed on and gradually became a tradition. At the same 
time it would be a mistake to suppose that the earliest penitentials 
are nothing more than the embodiment of native tradition in 
dealing with penitents. They draw too on the decrees of councils 
and synods both native and foreign, and in fact the occasional 
traces we find of the influence of foreign councils like that of Elvira, 
and of continental writers like John Cassian, and perhaps Augustine 
and Caesarius of Arles, suggest that, though public penance was 
not practised in Ireland, some at least of its prescriptions cannot 
have been entirely unknown there. 

In collections ot the Penitentials, that of St. Columbanus is 
usually placed among the Frankish Penitentials. It may well 
have been written on the continent when the author had already 
begun his great missionary enterprise—and I think there are 
indications in the document itself which point towards that con- 
clusion—but it is obviously the work of one who was steeped in 
the Celtic penitential tradition. As it stands, the Penitential 

1 In the early Latin lives of the Saints the word is usually rendered ‘‘ pater con- 
fessionis ’ or ‘‘ pater confessarius.”’ 


* See Stokes, The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Rolls Series 1887, p. clxiv. 
3 Rule of St. Comghall. Erviu, vol. I. 


* Adamnan’s Life of Columcille. Reeve’s edition, Dublin 1857, p. 59 and p. 158. 
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consists of forty-two canons and there is a natural division at the 
end of canon 12. It might be argued that the two sections are 
really distinct and may have been written at different dates. 
Though some doubt may be raised concerning a few individual 
canons, both sections are the work of St. Columbanus and both 
clearly reveal the influence of earlier Celtic compilations. His 
debt is particularly heavy to the Penitential of Vinniaeus or 
St. Finnian.! In the opening canons, where he is dealing with 
internal sins, the teaching is identical and he even repeats some 
of the phrases of the earlier writer. He repeats the principle of 
St. Finnian, which traces ultimately to Cassian, that contraries 
are to be cured by contraries, that the penance for certain sins 
should consist in the practice of the opposite virtues. The pro- 
visions for the sin of homicide are the same in both writers, but 
the fact that he does not enlarge on the details of the penance,.as 
St. Finnian does, may be an indication that Columbanus was not 
providing for native Irish conditions. He insists on the Celtic 
principle of compensation to the parents of the murdered man. 
The prescriptions for adultery and sins against chastity are in part 
identical in both codes. So too are the penances for perjury. 
These are merely a few examples and it is not necessary to enlarge 
any further on the dependence of St. Colembanus on St. Finnian. If 
the two Penitentials are printed in parallel columns the relationship 
between them is seen to be very remarkable.? Of the first twenty- 
five canons in section B, as many as fourteen may be traced im- 
mediately to St. Finnian. Another source used by St. Columbanus, 
though on nothing like so extensive a scale, was the Penitential 
of Gildas, while one or two canons seem to reflect the influence of 
the Liber Davidis. It is of interest to note that where he takes 
over from Gildas he nearly always increases the penance. It 
cannot be seriously questioned that Columbanus is carrying on the 
Celtic tradition. Whether it was written on the continent or not, 
his Penitential is beyond any doubt a Celtic Penitential. 

I do not think that anything in the nature of a detailed proof 
is required to establish the generally admitted thesis that the 
penitential system envisaged by St. Columbanus in his Penitential 
is that which is called private penance. The student of the history 
of Penance, who is familiar with the descriptions of the penitential 
process found in the earlier writers, will immediately realize that 


1 For the Penitential of St. Finnian see the collections by Wasserschleben, 
Schmitz, McNeill and Gaymer, already referred to. 
* As they are in Watkin’s History of Penance, London 1920, vol. II, pp. 590-4. 
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he is here in an entirely different world and that all the character- 
istic features of the Canonical Penance are conspicuously absent. 
If we except the canon dealing with heresy, there is no mention of 
an ordo paenitentium, or a public solemn reconciliation by the bishop, 
or of life-long disabilities as a consequence of receiving penance, 
or of the impossibility of receiving penance more than once. He 
will, however, be impressed by the fact that in the new system as 
in the old it is the satisfaction that seems to figure most prominently 
in the penitential process, and the works of satisfaction still de- 
manded of the penitent have retained much of the early severity. 
With St. Columbanus, as with all the early compilers of Penitentials, 
considerable importance still attaches to the part played by the 
penitent’s works of satisfaction in the remission of sin, and the 
reasons for that importance suggested by a study of his 
Penitential are profoundly interesting. 

Paenitentia vera est paenitenda non admitiere sed admissa deflere. 
True penance consists in the avoidance of sin as much as in weeping 
for sins committed. This definition anticipates in its own way 
the clarification of the essence of the virtue of penance that 
we find in the later theologians who maintain that j.s divinum 
servandum belongs to the formal object of the virtue no less 
than jus divinum reparandum.1_ The emphasis on what we 
might call the positive side of penance is characteristic of the 
Irish writers. It is not sufficient merely to get pardon for sin; 
the evil effects in the individual must also as far as possible be 
removed. Penance, being medicinal as well as punitive, must 
build up and strengthen the sinner weakened by sin and self- 
indulgence. It was the same idea that lay behind the principle 
that contraries should be cured by contraries and St. Columbanus’ 
applications are full of interest. Different sins call for different 
penances. To decide the proper penance in each case is the func- 
tion of one who is truly a physician of souls, and he must adapt 
his treatment to the condition of the sinner. The comparison 
between physicians of the body and physicians of the soul is worked 
out at length by St. Columbanus : 


Corporum medici ... . aliter vulnera, aliter morbos, aliter tumores, 
aliter livores, aliter putredines, aliter caligines, aliter confractiones, 
aliter combustiones curant. Ita igitur etiam spirituales medici diversis 
curationum animarum vulnera, morbos, culpas, dolores, aegritudines, 
infirmitates sanare debent. 


1 See Galtier, De Paenitentia, Paris, 1931, p. 22. 
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The function of this spiritual physician is to restore the patient 
completely to health, ad integrum statum salutis debilia revocare. 
The ability to diagnose correctly the spiritual malady and to pre- 
scribe the treatment required in each case belongs only to a few. 
It is precisely to assist such physicians in the performance of their 
duties that he has written his Penitential juxta seniorum tradt- 
tiones et juxta nostram ex parte intelligentiam. 

While it is true that the emphasis is still on the satisfaction, 
it is no less true that an entirely new importance attaches to con- 
fession and to the role ot the confessor. Confession itself was 
nothing new and there is no suggestion that it was St. Columbanus 
who introduced its practice into the Continent. It was there 
already, both as an integral part of the process of Canonical Penance 
and as a well-established practice in the monasteries.. But while, in 
the older discipline, the confessor was called on to decide little more 
than whether the sinner should or should not be admitted to 
penance at all, in the new system, as we find it in St. Columbanus, 
a very thorough individual treatment of each penitent is called 
for, which clearly demands a full and detailed confession of sins. 
A further development, also tending to increase the importance 
of confession, is to be found in the fact that the range of sins which 
constitute matter for the Church’s penance has extended consider- 
ably, and sins which in earlier times were left to the individual 
sinner to expiate by his personal works of satisfaction are now 
matter for confession and priestly absolution. 

St. Columbanus leaves us in no doubt that this confession is not 
made with a view to obtaining expert guidance as to the most 
effective expiation of one’s sins by personal satisfaction. It is 
clearly the necessary preliminary to the authoritative act by which 
the priest as the church’s minister grants a sentence of absolution 
from the sin. We are informed again and again that when the 
sinner has completed his penance it is the judicium sacerdotis 
that restores him to the altar. When he has completed his penance 
in all its details, the adulterer is absolved from his guilt by the 
priest— et sic culpa illius per sacerdotem abstergatur. If Colum- 
banus likes to dwell on the confessor’s role as physician of souls, 
he is equally clear on the judicial character of his office. The 
point is one of importance, because it puts it beyond all doubt 
that we are not dealing with a system of personal expiation, the 
confessor acting only in a directive capacity, but with the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of Penance. 

There can be little doubt that what really impressed the ordinary 
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people in the neighbourhood of Luxeuil and other Columbanian 
foundations about Celtic Penance was that it could be received 
more than once. It is clearly implied in all the Penitentials that 
it is in fact available to the sinner as often as he approaches it with 
the proper dispositions. St. Columbanus has given us to under- 
stand that the confessing of the lesser sins is an established practice 
and, even if we cannot suppose that these were in every case what 
we now call venial sins, it is easy to see that some degree of fre- 
quency of confession, including confession of venial sins, was a very 
natural development. In fact, there is some evidence to show 
that it was a development which had already been reached in the 
Irish Church. When St. Columbanus prescribes, in the Regula 
Coenobialis, that confession should be made of all sins, not only 
the capital crimes but also the greater negligences, and that con- 
fession even of the small sins should not be neglected, we are justified 
in concluding that he has in mind the same kind of confession for 
the one class as for the other. 

That such frequent confession, which began as a monastic 
practice, should in time have been recommended and made avail- 
able to the laity, who were under the pastoral jurisdiction of the 
abbots of the Irish monasteries, is a development that we should 
be inclined to expect. It is clear enough from what we know of 
the general relations between the Irish monasteries and the laity 
of the surrounding districts that the administration of penance 
for the inmates of the monasteries and for outsiders was essentially 
the same. St. Columbanus would have been familiar with the 
practice of the taithful in his native land of coming to the mon- 
asteries to confess their sins, not merely grave sins but venial 
sins also. And I find it hard to believe that he would not have 
provided for the laity in his new home on the continent similar 
facilities for frequent confession even of lesser sins. ll this 
does not necessarily mean that, in those early days at Luxeuil, 
frequent recourse to penance was actually common among 
the laity, or that the more pious among them made a habit of 
confessing their venial sins. We have no means of knowing, 
though we may suspect that it was not very likely. What is true 
is that the new system of penance allowed for repeated reception 
and for a confession of the lesser sins that was genuinely sacramental. 

1“ Diversitas culparum diversitatis paenitentiae medicamen to sanari debet. 
Itaque, fratres, hujusmodi statutum est a sanctis Patribus, ut demus confessicnem 
de omnibus, non solum capitalibus criminibus, sed etiam de majoribus negligentiis, 


quia confessio et paenitentia de morte liberat. Ergo nec ipsa parva a confessione 
sunt negligenda peccata.”” Regula Coenobialis. Migne P.L. 80, 216. 
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Some degree of frequency of approach was an inevitable outcome, 
particularly when it is remembered that the Irish missionaries 
were already familiar with such a practice among the laity in 
their native land. 

Mention may now be made of the final canon in the Penitential 
of St. Columbanus which prescribes frequent confession in no 
uncertain terms.' It has been argued that it is meant only tor the 
monks themselves and as such it would not be anything new. 
Doubts have been raised too as to whether it is the work of St. 
Columbanus at all. It occurs in a section which deals with trivial 
breaches of monastic discipline, such as leaving the monastery gate 
open at night, and it is not easy to see howit fits into such a section. 
We cannot, I think, exclude the possibility that it is not in its 
proper place in our present text. The unwillingness to attribute 
this canon to St. Columbanus at all, or to see in it anything other 
than a purely monastic regulation, may, to some extent, be due to 
a difficulty in believing that an exhortation to frequent confession 
such as it contains could have been of general application as early 
as the year 600. I have been trying to show that, on the contrary, 
it is perfectly in line with the general principles underlying the 
penitential system of St. Columbanus, as contained in his Peniten- 
tial and in the passage in the Regula Coenobialis, and as we know 
it to have been operated in his native land. 

The Penitential tells us nothing about the form taken by the 
ceremony of reconciliation or indeed whether there was a formal 
ceremony at all. It took place only when the penance had been 
completed. It is quite certain that it was not a public solemn 
ceremony, presided over by the bishop, at which all the penitents 
were absolved on a fixed day. The minister was the priest, and 
there is every indication that the reconciliation, which completed 
the penitential process, was as private and as individual as was 
the confession which began it. 

Such in brief outline is the teaching of the Penitential of St. 


1‘* Confessiones autem dari diligentius praecipitur, maxime de commotionibus 
animi, antequam ad missam eatur, ne forte quis accedat indignus ad altare, id est 
si cor mundum non habuerit. Melius est enim expectare, donec cor sanum fuerit, 
quam accedere audacter ad judicium tribunalis, tribunal enim Christi altare, et 
corpus suum inibi cum sanguine judicat indignos accedentes. Sicut ergo a peccatis 
capitalibus cavendum est, antequam communicandum sit, ita etiam ab incertioribus 
vitiis et morbis languentis animae abstinendum est ac abstergendum ante verae 


pacis conjunctionem et aeternae salutis compaginem.”’” Canon 30. Wasserschleten 
p. 360: 
2. See e.g. Canon 32 B “ Si quis . . . . septem annis peregrinus in pane et aqua, 


paeniteat ; tunc primum sacerdotis judicio jungatur altario,’’ canon 13 B: “et 
sic post satisfactionem judicio sacerdotis jungatur altario,’’ and 14 B:“ et sic culpa 
illius per sacerdotem abstergatur.”’ 
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Columbanus. We must remember that it was written with a 
strictly practical purpose. It was drawn up to guide the priest 
who was to be the minister of the sacrament of Penance and in a 
way it told him all he needed to know. I like to think of it as 
taking the place that is taken today by a manual of Moral Theology. 
Coming from an age that has left us comparatively few remains of 
any theological significance, we have reason to be grateful for it, 
not merely for the light which it throws on the character of Celtic 
Penance at the moment when it made its appearance on the continent, 
but also for the information which it affords on the ideas concern- 
ing such questions as the nature of penance and satisfaction, the 
classification and specific differentiation of sins, which prevailed in 
those days when the science of Moral Theology was still in its 
infancy. 

The success of the new system of Penance is a matter of history, 
and the story of its gradual superseding of the old Canonical Penance 
may be read in the historical records of the succeeding centuries.? 
In attempting to estimate the extent of St. Columbanus’ influence 
we can point to two main channels along which it was disseminated. 
In the first place, many of the monasteries founded from Luxeuil 
or after the model of Luxeuil served as the training school for men 
who were destined to be bishops in the dioceses of France. In the 
second place, most of the more important Penitentials subsequently 
compiled embodied the Saini’s teaching and were directly based 
on his Penitential. Among those trained at Luxeuil, or in mon- 
asteries founded from Luxeuil, Chagnoald became bishop of Laon, 
Acharius bishop of Vermand, Noyon and Tournai, Ragnacharius 
bishop of Basel and Audomarus bishop of Boulogne and Therouane. 
Audoenus was bishop of Rouen, Remaclus bishop of Maestricht, 
Hildebert bishop of Meaux and Deodatus was bishop of Nevers.” 
We have no reason for suspecting any particular exaggeration in 
the striking statement of the abbot Adso in his life of St. Bere- 
charius : 


And now what place, what city, does not rejoice in having for its ruler 
a bishop or an abbot trained in the discipline of that holy man (St. 
Columbanus) ? For it is certain that by virtue of his authority, almost 
the whole of the land of the Franks has been for the first time properly 
furnished with regular institutions.® 


1See E. Amann, art. in Dict. de Théologie Catholique, vol. xii, 845-947. 
2 See Jonas’ Vita S. Eustasii in Migne P.L., vol. 87, 1048. 
3 Adso (c. 968) Vita S. Bercharii in Migne P.L., vol. 137, 673. 
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Through the influence of these men, the system of Penance, which 
they had seen employed with such conspicuous success in the 
Columbarian monasteries, in a short time would have been diffused 
over a very wide area, and we find it in the year 650 getting its 
first official recognition in the famous canon! of the Council of 
Chalons, which is recognised as one of the decisive land-marks in 
the history of Penance. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some scholars to be- 
little the importance of St. Columbanus in the history of Penance 
in Western Europe. It is also true that others have exaggerated it. 
One question we have to ask ourselves is this. Was the success of 
St. Columbanus and his followers as apostles of Penance, and his 
contribution to the theology of Penance as we find it in his Pen- 
itential, due to a wider and more generous application of the same 
fundamental principles which governed the administiation of 
Penance from the beginning, or, did entirely new ideas as to the 
essential nature of the penitential discipline lie behind their ad- 
ministration of it? In other words, was Celtic Penance entirely 
new or was it in strict continuity with the older Penance ? To that 
question there can be only one answer. It is obvious that in spite 
of their differences the two systems of Penance are fundamentally 
the same ; the same essential elements are found in both ; the con- 
ditions on which pardon is granted for sin are the same ; they are 
different chiefly in that the new is so much more easily availed 
of and more practicable than the old. I think it is clear enough 
that the ecclesiastical authorities in the Frankish lands did not see 
in the new penance any break in continuity with the old ; neither 
for that matter did St. Columbanus himself. The ready accept- 
ance by the generality of the faithful and the absence of opposition 
from the ecclesiastical authorities is proof enough. The latter 
would surely have been concerned at the spectacle of men claiming 
to pardon sin in the Church’s name by a process essentially different 
from that which the Church had hitherto employed. The casual 
way in which St. Columbanus prescribes the full rigour of public 
penance for the sin of heresy,? is, I think, an indication that, while 


1“ De paenitentia vero peccatorum, quae est medilla animae, utilem omnibus 
hominibus esse censemus; et ut poenitentibus a sacerdotibus data confessione 
indicatur paenitentia, universitas sacerdotum nuscetur consentire.’’ Canon 8. 
Monumenta Germaniae, Concilia, 1210. 


“Si quis laicus per ignorantiam cum Bonosiacis aut ceteris haereticis com - 


municaverit, stat inter catechumenos, id est ab aliis separatus christianis XL diebus 
et duabus aliis quadragesimis in extremo Christianorum ordine, id est, 
inter poenitentes, insanae communionis culpam diluat. Si vero per con- 
temptum hoc fecerit, id est postquam denunciatum illi fuerat a sacerdote ac pro- 
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he realized that, in dealing with a particular menace like that of 
the heresy of the Bonosiaci, the provisions of the local authorities 
should not be disregarded, he saw no essential difference between 
the penance required for heresy and that by which all the other sins 
were pardoned. While maintaining the continuity of Celtic Penance 
with the older discipline, it must nevertheless be admitted that, 
before the appearance ot the Irish monks on the continent, we will 
search in vain for anything quite like Celtic Penance as the ordinary 
procedure for dealing with all classes of sins and sinners. The 
seventh century saw the beginning of a very important change in 
the method of administering Penance in Western Europe. Now 
it is precisely in connection with the part played by him in bringing 
about that change that I think some scholars are inclined to be- 
little the importance of St. Columbanus. 

There are two definite historical facts which cannot well be 
questioned. The first is that St. Columbanus and his monks 
brought with them from Ireland and employed with very fruitful 
results the private system ot Penance. The second is that the 
adoption of private penance on anything like an extensive scale in 
Western Europe follows immediately the appearance of St. Colum- 
banus on the stage of European history. Is there a connection 
or is it a mere coincidence ? Some scholars! have seen in this very 
important change in the administration of Penance merely the 
final stage in a quite natural process of development rather than a 
consequence of the influence of St. Columbanus and the Irish 
missionaries. ‘While making due allowance for the fact that we 
can undoubtedly see traces of development in the penitential 
system from the beginning, and that some such evolution would 
eventually have been reached, I suggest that such a view does less 
than justice to St. Columbanus and the Irish influence, and that 
whatever may be said of the possibilities in the case, the facts 
clearly point to the conclusion that St. Columbanus and the Irish 
missionaries were under God the instruments chosen to bring about 
the final stage in that evolution. A discussion of this question 
would require a careful enquiry into the administration of penance 
in the period immediately preceding the arrival of the Irish monks, 
which the limits of this article do not allow. In the past twenty- 
five years we have had three scholarly studies of the history of 


hibitum, ne se communione sinistrae partis macularet, anno integro poeniteat et 
tribus quadragesimis et duobus aliis annis abstineat se a vino et carnibus, et ita 
post manus impositioneth catholici episcopi.altario jungatur.’”’ Canon 25 B. 

le.g. Battifol in Etudes d'histoire et de théologie positive (1907), p. 193. See also 
Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés (Paris 1932), pp. 217-226. 
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Penance covering this particular period, from Poschmann,! 
Goller,? and Galtier. Poschmann believes that the new penance, 
while a legitimate development of the older discipline, was in fact 
first worked out by the Irish monks. Goller thinks that, while 
there are traces of this system already to be found on the continent‘ 
it was the Irish monks who popularised it and put it into general 
practice. Galtier claims that this system or something very like 
it had always been in existence in the Church. He tries to prove 
that, side by side with public penance, there was always in existence 
a system of private penance, and that the lesser sins were 
normally, and the graver sins occasionally and in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, absolved without submission to public penance. I 
think it will be agreed that even if we were to take this third sum- 
mary as the correct one—and not every one will be convinced by 
Galtier’s arguments—we are still a long way from the system of 
Penance we find in the Celtic churches. Apart from these churches, 
private penance as the normal recognised process for all classes 
of sins and sinners was unknown in Western Europe before the end 
ot the sixth century. And the undeniable fact is that, when we 
do find it for the first time functioning in these parts, it is ad- 
ministered by St. Columbanus aud the monks from Ireland,and 
the principal agents in its further dissemination were men trained at 
Luxeuil and the other monasteries of St. Columbanus. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


1 Die abendlandische Kirchenbusse im frihen Mittelalter. (Breslau 1930). 

* Article in Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht 1929. Papsttum und 
Bussgewalt in spadirémischer und fréhmittelalterlicher Zeit (1933). 

3 L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés. (Paris, 1933). For a convenient sum- 
mary of the question see The Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church by 
R. C. Mortimer, Oxford, 1939. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
AND SIR EDWARD WHITTAKER 


In Great Expectations Pip tells us of his dream “to restore 
the desolate house, admit the sunshine to the dark rooms, set the 
clocks agoing . . . tear down the cobwebs.”’ At one time this 
might have been the salvation of Miss Havisham: but when Pip 
came to know her it was too late and might well have killed her. 
In the order of ideas, those who essay to play Pip to the Miss Hav- 
ishams of an earlier generation need have no tears about killing 
the old lady. For it has been truly said that respect is due to 
persons, but ideas demand only justice. To many, the philosophy 
of the Schoolmen is an easy first among the Miss Havishams of 
history. Here, they maintain, is a system of ideas which was 
evolved in the 13th century, and whose clocks, so to speak, still 
show 13th century time. We must admit the sunshine to the dark 
rooms, set the clocks agoing, tear down the cobwebs. Indeed 
we may have to build the house anew. 

Neo-scholastic philosophy may not only expect a stern struggle 
with contemporary scientist philosophers: it is at present in the 
throes of such a struggle. It would be unwise to regard the writ- 
ings of these scientist philosophers as if they had done us an injury. 
In association with the work of these men, or in opposition to 
them where necessary, the modern schoolman has an opportunity 
to show that his philosophy is no museum piece, but a vigorous 
system of thought which commends itself even in the 20th century. 
If facts and sound sense indicate pruning or revision, or even rev- 
olution—then truth must prevail over system. 

Among recent works from scientist philosophers Sir E. T. Whitt- 
aker’s Space and Spirit is a book with a difference. Other works 
consecrate a chapter or two to the existence of a world architect. 
Sir Edmund’s book is all about the existence of God: it is written 
by one who believes in the existence of God. For the modern 
schoolmen it has the additional interest that it is an extended 
consideration of the proofs of the existence of God as proposed by 
St. Thomas. The aim of his work “ has been to indicate—for the 
consideration of theologians who are not men of science—what 
the obstacles are, and to show—for the consideration of the 
scientific enquirer—that they are less formidable than has some- 
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times been supposed . . .” (Space and Spirit, p. 135). His conten- 
ion, in the course of the book, is that the classical proofs advanced 
by St. Thomas are rickety in the original form: some of them 
should be discarded and others amended. Sir Edmund’s work has 
had a mixed reception. In some quarters, on the strength of this 
and other work, he is hailed as the precursor of some new phil- 
osophical order. In other quarters, and this is less understandable, 
an ominous silence appears to reign. 

Here our concern is to examine whether Sir Edmund does justice 
to the proofs of the existence of God as set out by St. Thomas. 
Much of Space and Spirit is devoted to the history of the proofs 
of God’s existence. These sections we shall discuss incidentally 
only in so far as they throw some light on the proofs themselves. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FIVE WAYS 


The five ways which St. Thomas offers as proof of the existence 
of God are : 
I. The argument from change. 
II. The argument from causality. 
III. The argument from contingency. 
IV. The argument from degrees of perfection. 
V. The argument from purpose or design. 


Among general criticisms, Sir Edmund points out the difficulty 
ot putting these proofs over to the modern mind. On page 3, he 
gives an instance of a clergyman putting forward these five ways 
to a student who received them very indifferently. The matter 
of putting the proofs over to a given audience may be a very real 
one, but it is not a necessary criterion of the objective value of the 
proofs. We should imagine that in practical apologetics a knowledge 
of one’s audience is at least equally necessary with the knowledge 
of the proofs offered. The proofs of the existence of God belong 
to the later sections of philosophy. Of the Five classical Ways, 
the first four especially require a solid grounding in Thomist phil- 
osophy. To throw them at the head of someone who is completely 
ignorant of the technicalities of that philosophy is foolish from 
the standpoint of practical apologetics. It would be surprising if 
they conveyed anything to him.! Oddly enough, the task of 


1 Even Aristotle had to take cognizance of similar difficulties. “ The effect 
which lecturers produce on a hearer depends on his habits; for we demand the 
language we are accustomed to, and that which is different from this .... seems 
somewhat unintelligible and foreign because of its unwontedness .... Some 
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persuading seminarists—who are devoting their life to the Divine 
Service—of the existence of God, can be a quite troublesome 
process. 

And these young men have already studied Thomistic Philosophy. 
The fact that there seems to be such difficulty about the Five Ways 
is an excellent reason for putting Space and Spirit in the hands of 
every seminarian. They will find there much that they teel but 
cannot express. Yet it is only fair to point out if, and where, 
and when Space and Spirit does less than justice to the Classical 
Ways. Whatever the final verdict, there is no doubt that Space 
and Spirit has added life to what often is a dour portion of a sem- 
inarian’s course. 

To return to practical apologetics, we should have imagined— 
—ut minus sapiens loquor—that the obvious opening gambit is 
the Fifth Way, incorporating certain principles that run through 
the others. In particular cases some rational values accepted by 
ordinary sound sense might be open to question. A scientist might 
have some difficulty with the principle of causality. This how- 
ever is exceptional, and where it occurs the general practitioner 
may be competent to treat the matter, or where necessary should 
refer it to the specialist. Practical apologetics is of course a matter 
of great importance. It is also a matter of accommodating truth 
to the capacity of the seeker. For one it may be milk : for another 
meat, but in all cases the source should be truth. 

Practical apologetics looms large in Sir Edmund’s discussion 
but it leads him to a mistaken view of St. Thomas’ intention in 
drawing up the Five Ways. According to Sir Edmund, “St. 
Thomas was not an abstract metaphysician spinning cobwebs in 
vacuo, but a Christian priest whose aim was one of practical apol- 
ogetics "1 In Space and Spirit there is an anti-metaphysical trend 
that we shall discuss later. But if it be a fault to be metaphysical, 
then St. Thomas had that fault in very generous measure. St. 
Thomas’ preoccupation with practical apologetics was very slight 
especially in what concerns the existence of God. His main apolo- 
getical work is the Swmma Contra Gentiles. This was written for the 
Arab philosophers, and it bears very little relation to practical apolo- 


people do not listen to a speaker unless h 
he gives instances, wh others exp 


want to have everything done 


speaks mathematically, others unless 
pect him to cite a poet as witness. And some 
accurately, while others are annoyed by accuracy, 
either because they cannot follow the connexion of thought, or because they regard 
it as pettifoggery. For accuracy has something of this character, so that as in 
trade so in argument some people think it mean.’’ Metaphysics, 994 b32—995 a 14. 
(translated Ross, Aristotle : Selections, p. 52). 
1 Space and Spirit, p. 40. 
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getics as we know them, because it is conducted in a medium common 
to St. Thomas and the Arabs—the philosophy of Aristotle. In 
particular, the proofs of the existence of God are highly metaphy- 
sical. One has only to run through the First Way to see this. 
Thus non autem est possibile . . . Impossibile est ergo 

Necesse est ergo devenire ad aliquod primum movens. This is no 
matter of probabilities, as Sir Edmund would have us believe. 

Moreover, as St. Thomas states in the preceding article, the exist- 
ence of God can be demonstrated from effects. And demonstration 
for St. Thomas is not in terms of probabilities. “ Demonstration,” 
he tells us, ‘is of necessary conclusions, from premises that are 
necessary. It is said to be about necessary conclusions, because 
what is demonstrated, cannot be otherwise.’’ Non continyit aliter 
se habere.*_ When St. Thomas considers that a process of reason 
offers only probabilities he says so. Thus in treating of the temporal 
beginning of the world he points out «emonstrative probari non 
potest? We cannot claim with Sir Edmund that the metaphy- 
sical character of the proofs of the existence of God is an intrusion 
by later Thomists. St. Thomas would not be grateful for this 
attempt to excuse him. 

Sir Edmund also sees in the use of analogy another indication 
that the Five Ways were not intended to give absolute certainty. 
According to Sir Edmund analogy “is the principle that when 
two different things show parallelism in some respects, we may 
be justified in attributing to one of them something which we 
know definitely of the other, and which is associated with the res- 
pects in which there is parallelism.” (Space and Spirit, p. 36.) 
Analogy in this understanding seems to be reduced to some form 
of guess work, and it deserves all that Sir Edmund has to say about 
it. But it is not analogy as St. Thomas understood it. Analogy 
in the Thomist tradition is a more subtle and varied affair. We 
may doubt indeed if St. Thomas sponsors all the subtleties of 
Cardinal Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia, but he undoubtedly 
does suggest the groundwork.’ There are two things about analogy : 
there is a description of various kinds of analogy: then in 
any given instance where analogy is invoked, there is the 
onus of establishing that the analogy does exist. We may omit 
from our consideration the analogy which goes under the high 
sounding title of analogy of improper proportion. It is nothing 


1 See Commentarium in Metaph. Arist., Liber 5, Lectio 6, ed. Cathala, n. 838. 
2e.g. S. Theol., I, 46, 2. 
3e.g. S. Theol., 1, 18, 5 and De Ver., 2, 1). 
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more than metaphor, and has little relevance to the proofs of God’s 
existence. There are in addition the analogy of attribution and 
analogy of proper proportion. Both are of importance in the proofs 
of the existence of God, and the description of His nature. Both, 
as St. Thomas uses them, are based on causality. If, as the saint 
contends, God has made all created perfections, these perfections 
must pre-exist in some way in God. But these perfections cannot exist 
in God in the same way as they are found in creatures. One obvious 
difference is that in God these perfections are infinite. Again 
mixed perfections, e.g., those whose essential concept involves 
material elements, cannot exist formally in God: they are in God 
in the sense that He is the ultimate cause of these perfections in 
creatures. It should be recalled that by the time St. Thomas 
reaches this problem of perfections and analogy, he has already 
proved the immaterial nature of God, His infinity etc. Of course, 
there are objections that can be raised at all stages : and St. Thomas 
raises most of them. But to call the argument from analogy an 
interence of “‘ the existence of unknown entities from the mere fact 
of the existence of certain other entities” (Space and Spirit, p. 37) 
is to do considerably less than justice to the first thirteen questions 
of the Summa. 

One cannot help noting too a certain contradiction between 
Sir Edmund’s desire to exonerate St. Thomas of the stigma of 
metaphysics, and his admission that St. Thomas’ thought is charged 
with causality and analogy (see Space and Spirit, pp. 36-7). Accord- 
ing to Sir Edmund both these notions—causality and analogy— 
are eminently metaphysical,. 

From the standpoint of practical apologetics Sir Edmund’s book 
will probably do a great deal of good. There are many people 
who will be greatly impressed by the open confession of belief 
in God made by a scientist of the eminence of Sir Edmund. There 
are others however who will query the validity of this or that part 
of Sir Edmund’s reasoning, and feel that even in practical apologet- 
ics we must be careful to avoid half truth. 


THE FIFTH WAY AND THE NECESSITY OF METAPHYSICS 


In considering the individual ways of St. Thomas, we may begin 
where both St. Thomas and Sir Edmund finish—with the Fifth 
Way. Here the greatest measure of agreement exists. Here 
modern science makes a magnificent contribution to our understand- 
ing of the order and design of the Universe. To use Sir Edmund’s 
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own words “we have attained the concept of a mathematical 
structure embracing the entire universe . .. from the existence 
of mathematical law it is not unreasonable to infer that there is a 
mind, analogous to our minds, in or behind material nature : the 
order which exists is meant to exist.’’(Space and Spirit, p. 129) 
This short excerpt illustrates something which occurs frequently 
in Space and Spirit. | Medieval principles and metaphysical notions 
are swept out on one door: yet they turn upas bold as brass at 
another. We have seen that causality and analogy are metaphy- 
sical notions, and as such are to be dealt with sternly. Yet how 
are we to reason from mathematical structure to mind save via 
the principle of causality—that effects must needs have adequate 
causes? And the conclusion of our reasoning leads us to a mind 
analogous to our own. This apart, the above reasoning is correct 
as far as it goes. But it leaves unanswered several fundamental 
questions. A medieval philosopher would not fail to ask them. 

Why, for instance, does mathematical law indicate mind ? What 
is the nature of the mind that it indicates? Is mind merely brain, 
or is it something different, though dependent in its present activity 
on brain? Many may be prepared to accept that mathematical 
law and order indicate intelligence. But close reasoning will not 
work on such assumptions. We must be clear about the existence 
of mind and its nature. All our subsequent deductions about 
God will depend on our being clear about our initial terms. And 
this is made apparent in another statement of Space and Spirit ; 
“To put the argument in different words: just as we recognise 
that there are other bodies besides our own, and these bodies con- 
stitute the material universe, so we recognise that there are other 
minds besides our own, and in particular that there is a mind, 
akin to our minds, whose operations are revealed in the behaviour 
of non-living matter—the Laws of Nature—and that this mind is 
One over the entire universe” (p. 130). Admitting that there 
are other minds besides our own, and that the facts point to this 
one great mind of the universe, why not pursue the analogy to 
its obvious conclusion. In our sphere of observation and experi- 
ment we have no knowledge of a disembodied mind. Mind, as 
we experience it—if we can be said to experience it—is exercised 
in and through a body. Along these lines there is only one 
reasonable conclusion—that the mind which controls the Universe 
also functions in a body. The material world may be its body, 
or it may be some being outside our universe possessed of an out- 
size brain and an outsize body. This may prove the existence of 
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a God that some ancient philosophers may recognise: but it is 
not the Christian God: it is not God as He really is. 

If we are to arrive at the existence of God as He really is, we 
shall be obliged at some stage to establish that mind is not mere- 
ly a function of body or brain: that a Mind can exist apart from 
matter. We may dislike the methods which the medieval schoolmen 
adopted to prove this—but we must suggest some alternative. 
And whatever means we do take to prove that mind can exist 
apart from matter will of necessity involve metaphysics. 

Sir Edmund favours as an alternative to medieval metaphysics 
some form of knowledge which he bases on modern science and which 
he describes as asymptotic to metaphysics. Later we shall have 
more to say of metaphysics and its relation to science. Here it 
is sufficient to note that when Sir Edmund uses the term metaphy- 
sics, he understands it—as so many moderns do—in a_ pejorative 
sense : it is wishful thinking or special pleading, and in this field 
the older schoolmen are lying well up. Be that as it may, the 
metaphysics of the School has the merit of laying bare certain 
confusions that beset knowledge which is merely asymptotic to 
metaphysics. This is particularly true in regard to notions such 
as that of creation. 

In the course of his study of the Fifth Way, Sir Edmund states 
that modern science allows us to conclude to the existence of God 
as a Creator. He tells us “there was an epoch about 10’ 
or 10°" years ago, on the further side of which the cosmos, if it 
existed at all, existed in some form unlike anything known to us: 
so that it represents the ultimate limit of science. We may perhaps, 
without impropriety refer to it as Creation.’’(p. 118). The sober 
truth, however, is that Creation is an entirely different thing. 
Science can tell us something of the manner in which the cosmos 
has developed, about progress from nebulae to stars and planets, 
etc. It can suggest approximate dates for the beginning of this 
development. These hypotheses are of course highly ingenious; 

but Sir A. Eddington refuses to be dogmatic about them. These 
hypotheses all refer to the evolution of matter from one state to 
another. They all start with matter. Creation is a very different 
problem : it is the problem of how things came to existence trom 
previous absolute non-existence. Science treats of the passage 
of matter trom one form oi existence to another. Creation is 
concerned with the passage of matter from non-existence to exist- 
tence. As Sir Edmund adds elsewhere: “Creation itself being a 
unique event is of course outside science altogether” (Space and 
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Spirit, p. 121). This passage compares oddly with that on p. 131: 
‘‘modern science supplies.a criterion which was not available to 
St. Thomas, for if we have knowledge that the Universe cannot 
have existed for an infinite time in the past under the operation 
of our present laws of nature—in other words, that there must 
have been a Creation . . .”” But the passage on p. 121 represents 
the facts—science cannot demonstrate Creation in the proper sense 
of the word... Genuine metaphysical reasoning can. 

Even the metaphysics of the School would have guarded against 
another argument which Sir Edmund advances to establish that 
God is extra-mundane. Science, he tells us, shows that the world 
cannot have existed in its present form for an infinite time in the 
past, and that there must come a time when for physical reasons 
life will be impossible. These facts, argues Sir Edmund, make it 
incredible to suppose that God is conditioned and bound by a world 
which has its appointed times of birth and death (p. 131). While 
these facts might show that there must have been someone who 
set the world on its present course, they offer no cogent reason 
why that person should not die at any time after he has started 
things rolling. A preconceived idea of God might force us to 
believe in His survival. The scientific data does not, unless we 
can show that the being who started the universe on its course 
is a necessary being, i.e., one who, if he exists at all, has such a 
nature that he cannot cease to exist. This again involves metaphy- 
sics. The schoolmen, whatever their faults, did not overlook 
any of the steps that are necessary to establish the existence of 
God. They understood the problem in all its complexity. Even 
if we reject their solution, we must avoid misunderstanding the 
nature of the problem. 


THE FIRST WAY 


Space and Spirit, though it avoids many embarrassing questions, 
is in substantial agreement with the conclusions of the Fifth Way 
of St. Thomas, Sir Edmund, however, is much more critical of 
the other arguments advanced by St. Thomas. The first, second 
and third ways are chockful of assumptions that cannot be en- 
tertained seriously by modern science . . . 

The First Way of St. Thomas is the argument from change (motus). 
In skeleton form the argument of the Summa Theologica is of this 
kind : 

(i) Change of state is a fact of experience. 
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(ii) A being which is subject to change ot state, offers no sufficient 

and ultimate reason for this change. The sufficient reason 

for the change must be sought in some other being (quidquid 
movetur ab alio movetur). 

(iii) This other being is itself subject to. change, or it is not. If 
subject to change of state it is not an ultimately sufficient 
reason for the original change of state. 

(iv) Eventually in our quest for a sufficient reason for the original 
change of state we must come to some being, or beings, 
which is not subject to change of state. 

It may be noted in passing that the first way, as indeed the other 
four, does not of itself conclude to the complete notion of God 
as we know it. Each of the four ways is part of the proof of the 
existence of the God we know: it is not the complete proof. ._Thus 
St. Thomas expounds the five ways in. question 2 of the first part 
ot the Summa. Only in question 11 of the same part does he estab- 
lish that there is only one God. However, these further deductions 
regarding unity, etc., are contained implicitly in the initial state- 
ment of the Five Ways, and they stand or fall by the consistency 
or inconsistency of that initial statement. Inconsistency in the 
first way may be due to one or all of the four propositions of our 
skeleton proof. 

Sir Edmund delivers the main weight of his criticism at the 
second proposition, at the maxim quidquid movetur ab alio movetur. 
Unfortunately Sir Edmund’s English rendering of the axiom does 
it injustice. Thus on p. 46 he twice translates it as “Whatever 
is in motion is put in motion by another”’ In this form the maxim 
is a blatant presumption. Had Aristotle and the Schoolmen 
wished to assert any such untruth they would have written Quid- 
quid movet ab alio movetur. Again, whatever doubts we 
might have about the relation of the philosophy of the Schoolmen 
to reality, it has a certain internal logical consistency. The 
Schoolmen were not so inept as to demonstrate that this principle 
itself is absurd by concluding from it a contradictory position 
that there is a movens which is not put in motion by another. That 
is where this first way ends, at a movens immobile. 

This misunderstanding ot the maxim mars the remainder of 
Sir Edmund’s consideration of the first way. In particular it 
allows him to see a conflict between the principle of inertia and the 
quidquid movetur of «the Schoolmen. The principle of inertia 
is that ‘‘ every body continues in its state of rest or uniform motion 
in a straight line except in so far as it may be compelled by force 
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to change that state. It is difficult to see any conflict between 
this principle of science and the quidquid movetur. The principle 
of the schoolmen simply declared that, if there is a change ot state, 
then it is due to something over and above the elements that account 
for the original state. Of course if we render the guidquid movetur 
as ‘‘ whatever is in motion has been put in motion by another ’’— 
then we do deny the principle of inertia. But this translation is 
inaccurate. The principle of the schoolmen should be translated 
somewhat like this: a being subject to a change of state is not 
itself a sufficient reason for that change of state; the sufficient 
reason must be sought elsewhere. There are difficulties in this 
principle, but conflict with the principle of inertia is not one of 
them. 

It we allow that there is no conflict between the principle of 
inertia and the quidquid movetur, there is still a chance that the 
maxim of the schoolmen will crack when confronted with a pract- 
ical problem. Sir Edmund (p. 46) offers a concrete problem of 
“a star which has never been near enough to another star to 
be appreciably influenced by it, and which therefore has always 
moved, and is still moving, in a straight line through interstellar 
space. This star is continually changing its location, and is there- 
fore ‘ moved,’ but the whole point of the law of inertia is that in 
motion of this type that there is no ‘move.’ The star has never 
been subjected to any influence whatever, and yet its position is 
continually changing, it is ‘moved ’.”’ 

For full measure Sir Edmund offers an Aristotelean solution to 
the problem and concludes, quite rightly in our estimation, that 
this “ Aristotelean”’ reply has no value whatever.? This is the 
solution : ‘‘ Before the star X in location A moves to location B, 
X has not the perfection B. Therefore with regard to B it is in an 
imperfect state because it does not yet possess B: it is, in short, in 
potency to B. But that which does not already possess a certain 
perfection cannot give to itself that perfection. Nemo dat quod non 
habet. Therefore the only alternative is that the perfection B which 
X has not, is given to X by something which possesses that per- 
fection actually, that is X is moved to B by another.” 

Now the spine of this argument is clearly this principle nemo 
dat quod non habet, and it breaks immediately on facts. I can 


1Sir A. Eddington tells us this really means: “ Every body continues in its 
state of rest or uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far as it doesn’t.” 
(The Nature of the Physical World, p. 124.) 

2 Space and Spinit, pp. 139 ff. 
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propel an object to a given location although I do not possess this 
location myself. And if the whole truth be told according to 
Thomistic principles, I cannot give any other body the location 
I myself possess, since Thomism maintains that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time. It is clear that we cannot 
use principles such as nemo dat quod non habet, except in the degree 
that they are warranted by facts. “If this principle is to be used at 
all it must be explained in accordance with right reason and the 
facts. Obviously all explanations ot the principle are not valid, 
since a craftsman can give a form or perfection to an object with- 
out being shaped in this way himself. In so far as the principle 
nemo dat means anything it means that effects must have 
adequate causes ; if the given factors of a certain situation do not 
explain themselves we must have recourse to a factor that does. 

This “ solution ’”’ is based on a philosophy of proverbs, not prin- 
ciples. It proceeds immediately to seek some cause outside the 
given situation—a star in motion—before it has shown that there 
is necessity for this: before it has been proved that the factors of 
the original hypothesis are insufficient. A star in motion is suffic- 
ient explanation of many things. 

We are given a star in locomotion, and these factors are certainly 
sufficient to explain the successive occupation of all or any positions 
on its path. If the motion of the initial hypothesis were simply 
a revolution of the star on its axis then we should have to appeal to 
some other force to explain the change of location. But a star 
cannot be in locomoti.n, and not change position. Locomotion, 
as the word suggests, is change of place. In consequence there 
is no necessity to seek outside the star and its motion for the 
proximate reason of the star’s progress from place to place. 

If the principle guidquid movetur ab alio movetur is to be applied 
to this star, we shall have to show that the star and its motion are 
two different things. We shall have to show that the star by its 
nature is not endowed with locomotion, that it must have ac- 
quired its present movement from some other agency. Sir Ed- 
mund objects to a distinction between the star and its motion, 
on the grounds that the moving force in the star “is not aliud, 
something other than the star, but is part of the description of the 
state of the star: it is an attribute or quality or ‘accident’ of 
the star itself.”(p. 142). This very objection seems to admit 
what it intended to deny. If motion is an attribute, quality or 
accident of the “‘ star itself,’ then it is not the star itself. If mot- 
ion “is part of the description of the state of the star,” then surely 
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it is distinct from the star itself—the star is capable of several 
different states. Yet there is a real problem in all this. How can 
we establish that motion is really an attribute, and accident, of 
the star, and not part and parcel of the essence of the star itself ? 
An irate householder who sees a football crash through his window 
has no difficulty in applying the guidquid movetur—for a start. 
He knows that a football is not in motion by its very nature. The 
motion is distinct and even separable from the football itselt. 
Experience tells him this. But experience offers no criterion on 
the same lines for a star. We have no knowledge of stars that 
are not in movement. Our hypothesis gives us a star in motion 
and lezves us in the dark as to, whether the star ever was at rest. 
In terms of our hypothesis we have no reason to believe that the 
star ever was at rest. 

If we are to show that the star and its motion are distinct and 
that motion is not of the essence of the star, we shall have to step 
outside the first way of St. Thomas and appeal to the principles 
of the third way. Our demonstration, along Aristotelean lines, 
will consist in showing that a being whose activity is part and 
parcel of its essence must be a Necessary Being. Further, it will 
be: necessary to prove that a material being such as a star is not 
and cannot be a Necessary Being. Clearly there are objections 
which may be raised at every stage of this proof. Additionally 
one’s progress is conditioned by the philosopy of matter which 
one accepts. A person whose philosophy is positivist will reject 
this approach to the problem. We have no intention of maintain- 
ing that the demonstration is easy. Our main purpose here is 
to show that the problem is not one for the First Way of St. Thomas. 
It refers to the Third Way. St. Thomas in the First Way starts 
with a change of state. The objection about the star begins and 
ends with a uniform state. One fault of the ‘‘ Aristotelean solution” 
is that it fails to recognize this. Consequently it is stampeded 
into replying to the objection in terms of the First Way. This 
is bad enough, but the situation becomes much worse. when the 
“solution” is framed on a misunderstanding of the principles of 


” 


the First Way, notably the quidquid movetur. It may be argued 
that any way of St. Thomas should be able to meet any objection. 
This however rests on a misunderstanding. St. Thomas gives 
Five Ways—not one only—because he assigns definite objectives 
to each Way. Any given Way should be capable of dealing with 
pertinent objections. It is important to understand the general 
character of the Five Ways, and their individual objectives. 
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Our complaint concerning Sir Edmund’s treatment of the First 
way is that he misunderstands the principle guidquid movetur. 
In consequence he sees a conflict between the principle and the 
principle of inertia that does not exist. This misunderstanding of 
the Schoolmen’s principle affects the ‘‘ Aristotelean solution ” 
which he offers to the practical problem of a star in motion. Further 
the problem of this star is not really pertinent to the First Way. 
There are of course many other difficulties in the First Way, but 
it is not our intention to treat all possible difficulties, but rather to 
consider those that have been raised in Space and Spirit. 


PATRICK CORCORAN 


(To be continued) 





APROPOS OF A PROTESTANT OBJECTION 
CONCERNNG THE MASS 


The most plausible and most formidable argument developed by 
the early Protestants in their attack on the sacrificial character of the 
Mass was founded on a premise, supported by reason and revelation, 
and on an assumption, the falseness of which appears to have escaped 
quite a number of the Catholic theologians. The premise states that 
there cannot be two sacrifices of one and the same victim. If we con- 
sider, for instance, the blood sacrifices of the Old Law, in which the 
chief elements were immolation (slaying) and oblation (presentation 
to God) of the victim, it is clear that the same victim could not be sac- 
rificed twice. In the first place, a living thing can be immolated only 
once. Secondly, if a thing has been presented to God and accepted 
by Him, it cannot be presented to Him again ; it is already His property. 
But this limitation—this impossibility of making two independent 
sacrifices of one and the same victim—holds good not only for the victims 
sacrificed by the Jews : it holds good also, and for much the same reasons, 
for the victim sacrificed on Calvary. 

What we deduce by reason in this respect is amply confirmed by 
authority, particularly by the Epistle to the Hebrews. Let it suffice to 
quote two passages :! 

“For Christ hath not entered into a sanctuary made by hands, a 
mere type of the true, but into heaven itself, to appear now before the 
face of God on our behalf; nor yet to offer Himself often, even as the 
High Priest entereth annually unto the sanctuary with blood not his 
own, for then He must needs have often suffered since the beginning 
of the world. But now once for all at the close of the ages hath He 
appeared unto the abolition of sin by His sacrifice.” And again: “ And 
every priest standeth forth daily to minister, offering often the same? 
sacrifices which can never take away sin. But He, having offered one 
sacrifice for sin, ‘hath taken His seat for ever at the right hand of 
God,’ waiting for the rest, ‘ until His enemies have been made the foot- 
stool of His feet.’ ”’ 

To sum up: Christ was effectively sacrificed once for all; he can 
never be effectively sacrificed again. By that I mean that Christ, risen 
immortal and impassible, can never again undergo, or be offered by 
us to undergo, another real immolation. He can never put on, or have 
put upon Him by us a new state of victimhood. He can never be 
offered to God by usas a victim that has not been already offered to God 


19: 24-26; 10: 11-14. Boylan’s translation in Westminster version 

* The “ same,”’ i.e., specifically, not individually. From these and other passages 
of Hebrews we gather two theses of fundamental importance for a right under- 
standing of the Mass—(l) Christ is in heaven precisely in the capacity of eternal 
victim of the sacrifice of the Cross ; (2) There is no second sacrifice of Christ. It is 
true that the general argument in Hebrews tends to prove only that there is no 
second atoning sacrifice of Christ ; but the author’s words, especially his reference 
to Christ sitting at the right hand of God, seem to exclude any second sacrifice of 
Christ, even a non-atoning sacrifice (supposing such a sacrifice was conceivable to 
the author of Hebrews). 
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and accepted by Him. In short, a second sacrifice of Christ, different 
from the sacrifice of the Cross, is out of the question. 

The Fathers of the Church and the pre-Reformation theologians 
were quite familiar with the teaching just outlined ; but they were also 
aware that it did not comprise the whole truth concerning the sacrifice 
of the New Law. They were not blind to the implications of such 
passages as Hebrews, 13: 10: ‘‘ We have an altar, from which they are 
not entitled to eat who serve the tabernacle ’’; or I Cor., 10, in which the 
Eucharist is implied to be sacrificial food ; or Malachy, 1, in which the 
prediction of a clean oblation to come was never fulfilled at all if it is 
not fulfilled in the Sacrifice of the Mass. But more compelling than 
any of these pointers was the tradition of the Church for fifteen hundred 
ye anded down not only in the academic teaching of 
theologi ans, but in the daily liturgy familiar to all the faithful. Accord- 
ing to that tradition we offer at Mass the same Christ-victim offered on 
the Cross ; yet in doing so we do not trespass on the one-ness of Christ’s 
sacrifice as described by Hebrews. 

When the Reformers broke with tradition and rejected the sacrificial 
character of the Mass, they naturally tried to frame some kind of 
positive argument to prove that the Mass is not a sacrifice. Various 
efforts were made in this direction. It was argued, on the 
one hand, that the Mass cannot be a true _ sacrifice because 
it does not contain all the essential elements of a sacrifice. It 
was argued, on the other hand, that if the Mass is a sacrifice—the sacrifice 
of Christ’s body and blood—then it is sacrifice number two of one and 
the same victim ; it is a second sacrifice of Christ, and as such is op- 
posed to the teaching of Hebrews. It will be noticed that 
underlying both arguments is the false assumption that the Mass 
cannot be a true sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood, unless it be a sacrifice 
in its own right—a wholly new sacrifice different from, and independent 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The Council of Trent challenged and 
rejected this false assumption, when it pointed out the essential 
one-ness of the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross : 
Una enim eademque est hostta, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum 
ministerio, qui se ipsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola offerendi ratione 
diversa. As the Mass borrows its sacrificial victim from the Cross, 
so it borrows its sacrificial fruits: cujus quidem oblationis cruentae 





fructus per hanc incruentam uberrime percipiuntur. Unfortunately 


several of the post-Tridentine theologians failed to grasp the full 
significance of these statements of Trent. They were so engrossed in 
finding an answer to the other Protestant objection (viz., that 
the Mass does not contain all the essential elements of a sacrifice) 
that they devoted their energies to looking for a real immolation of 
Christ in the Mass itself and failed to see that, if they could find one, 
they would thereby show that the Mass is not the same sacrifice as that 
of the Cross, but a wholly new sacrifice of Christ, as the Protestants 
contended. It is to the credit of Father de ia Taille that he has brought 
us back from this false trail—the way of dialectics—to the truer and 
better way of tradition, and in doing so has shown incidentally 
that there is nothing in either of the Protestant arguments just men- 
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tioned. The Mass and the Cross are the same sacrifice, as Trent implies. 
The Head alone offered on the Cross. The body, united to the Head 
and sharing the Head’s priesthood, offers in the Mass. We 
have the victim ready-made, so to speak ; and so we do not need to 
immolate the victim. We have only to join dur offering of the victim 
to that of the Head, so that our offering will reach God through 
our Head, Christ. Our offering is the only element of the sacrifice we 
supply. Everything else is borrowed from Calvary: sola offerendi 
ratione diversa. By instituting the Mass, Christ has said, in effect, 
to us: “I have incorporated you with myself; you are now a part of 
Christ ; and so it is fitting that I should extend to you the privilege of 
joining with me, your head, in offering to God the sacrifice by which 
you were redeemed.” 

To meet such difficulties as may suggest themselves to one who seeks 
in the Mass too close a parallel with the sacrifices of the Old Law, I give 
an imaginary dialogue between a “ doubting Thomas ”’ and Our Lord. 

Doubter—But, Lord, when we wanted a sacrifice offered for us in the 
Temple, we had to supply our own victim. How then can we offer the 
victim of Calvary, which was never ours, and in which we never had 
any proprietary interest whatever ? 

Our Lord—The victim offered on Calvary was Christ’s victim. You 
are now incorporated in Christ ; you are a part of Christ, and as such 
vou have been given the privilege of offering Christ’s victim as yours 
also. 

Doubter—But, Lord, is it not too late for us to receive that privilege 
now? You offered your body and blood once for all on Calvary, and 
God accepted your sacrifice. How then can your body and blood be 
ever offered in sacrifice again? Surely there cannot be two sacrifices 
of one and the same victim. 

Our Lord—Do you really want to offer a wholly new sacrifice of my 
body and blood? Or will you not be satisfied to be allowed to join 
your offering with my offering of the eternal victim immolated once for 
all for your sins ? 

Doubter—Lord, I would be only too glad to be able to share in the 
offering of the sacrifice by which I was redeemed, if that were possible. 
But I cannot see how it is now possible for me to have any share in 
offering a sacrifice already completed and already accepted by God. 

Our Lord—It is true that I offered my body and blood once for all 
on Calvary, and that God accepted my sacrifice. By my offering of 
that sacrifice I merited the justification of you, my members, and your 
incorporation with myself. Now that you have actually . become 
members of Christ, I want you, my members, to align yourselves with 
me, your head, by adding your offering of the victim to my offering, so 
that there may be no part of Christ that will not have an active share 
in the one great sacrifice of Christ. God has already accepted the victim 
as coming from Me, your head. I tell you that, notwithstanding the 
discrepancy in time, He will accept it as coming from you, my members, 
if you offer it as I have commanded you. Your offering will not have 
the effect of presenting to God a victim not already His. My offering 
has already done that. Your offering will be accessory to mine ; it will 
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presuppose mine ; it will be acceptable to God because mine has already 
gone before it, and because you will be offering as a part of Me, and in 
union with Me. You cannot offer My body and blood in sacrifice on 
any other conditions. 

Doubter—Lord, I have one other difficulty. You gave us power, and 
You showed us how to change bread and wine into your body and blood. 
But You said nothing to us about offering your body and blood. How 
are we to do that ? 

Our Lord—I could have given you my body and blood in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist under one species only. But I chose the double consecra- 
tion rite purposely, to provide a memorial and a bloodless imitation of 
my own offering on Calvary ; and I have appointed that bloodless imita- 
tion of my own offering to be the rite by which you will make your 
offering. Consequently, whenever you consecrate as I have commanded 
you, you will also offer my body and blood. You cannot consecrate 
without offering. And if hereafter there arise an evilly disposed priest, 
whose prevalent intention will be not to offer under any circumstances, 
then I tell you he will not consecrate my body and blood validly 
at all. 

WILLIAM MORAN 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTE 


In his Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1947) 
vol. II, Professor C. Gordon translates GPNM as ‘ harness, trappings.’ 
The following philological considerations are put forward in confirma- 
tion of these translations : 

It appears likely that ‘ harness, trappings’ were made from flexible 
branches GPNM. The root of this word is identical with that of the 
Hebrew GEFEN, vine, a sarmentose plant. 

In Arabic a rather similar evolution is found with ratam (broom), 
from which comes ratma, a thread tied on the finger as a reminder and 
finally the verb artama, to place a thread on one’s finger as a reminder. 

The Accadian ratamu, to bind, in its primitive meaning is probably 
related to the Arabic vatam and the Hebrew rotem—as in French ficelle 
has given ficeler—bearing in mind that sarmentose plants such as 
votem or gefen were the first cords or ropes supplied by nature. 

As for the difference of meaning between GPNM—harness, trappings, 
and GPN—vine, this should cause no surprise when compared with the 
semantic evolution of the Latin restis to the French rets (snare) or the 
Latin resticula to the French reticule (a small bag). 


J. M. PAUL BAUCHET, 0O.C.D., Ph.D. 
(Jerusalem) 





TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF IMPOTENCE 


The matrimonial impediment of impotence has been the subject of 
much theological and canonical discussion in the course of the centuries. 
The discussion has ranged round the source, the nature and extent of 
the impediment and, at every stage, there emerged a certain divergence 
of opinion. Yet this divergence is much less noticeable in the earlier 
authors whose main worry seems to have been the source or law from 
which the impediment derived. In more recent times, the growth of 
biological, physiological and anatomical knowledge, the development 
of surgical technique, the enforcement in some countries of “ sterilizing”’ 
operations, have, in the matter of the nature and extent of matrimonial 
impotence, presented new facts and posed new problems for the moralists 
and canonists. And once again they are not agreed on all the answers. 
Their disagreement, however, is not on any moral or canonical principle, 
but upon the conclusions which should be drawn from the application 
of the accepted principles to the new factors. 

The prescriptions of law concerning the matrimonial impediment of 
impotence are stated briefly in canon 1068. And it may be that a few 
observations on some of the implications of that canon will be of interest 
and will serve as a lead-up to a more formal discussion, on a future 
occasion, of some of the controverted cases. Our main objective here 
is to show that the impediment and its content must admit of easy 
definition and description and must be easily recognisable as such by 
ordinary people. We have no legal definition of this impediment of 
impotence, or of sterility with which the impediment is contrasted. The 
legislators, doubtless, were conscious of the Justinian dictum—omnits 
definitio in jure periculosa. But the commentators have an agreed 
formula to describe matrimonial impotence—impotentia est incapacitas 
virt vel mulieris perficiendi opulam conjugalem. This, however, only 
pushes the discussion on to a further stage, for there is grave disagree- 
ment as to the exact connotation of copula conjugalis. 

By the natural law, antecedent and perpetual impotence, on the part 
of a man or woman, whether it be known tothe other party or not, 
whether it be absolute or relative, invalidates marriage. But if the im- 
pediment of impotence is doubtful, in law or in fact, the marriage is 
not to be prevented. Sterility renders a marriage neither invalid nor 
unlawful (Canon 1068). Not a few writers in the past took the view 
that impotence was not an impediment of the natural law. Some 
thought that a marriage would be valid in face of impotence, if the parties 
were aware of the impediment and were, nevertheless, willing to contract. 
There are passages in St. Thomas’ earlier writings which might be quoted 
to this effect. But these views are now finally excluded by the clear 
statement of canon 1068. Of course, this law only canonises what has 
been for long the generally accepted teaching. If it be asked why 
antecedent and perpetual impotence invalidates marriage in virtue of 
the natural law, the answer, briefly, is that one who is thus impotent is 
incapable of copula conjugalis, of the act per se aptus ad prolis genera- 
tionem, and hence cannot, in the nature of things, transfer a right in regard 
to these acts. St. Thomas states the reason thus: Nullus potest se 
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obligare ad impossibile. Sed in matrimonio homo se obligat ad copulam 
carnalem, quia ad hoc dat alteri sui corporis potestatem. Ergo frigidus 
qui non potest carnaliter copulari non potest matrimonium contrahere. 
(S. Theol., Suppl., 58, 1.) 

Many important ioe di: follow from the fact that impotence is 
an impediment of the natural law. The marriages of the impotent of 
all time and of every place are invalid. There is no escaping the universal 
ambit of the natural law. Ignorance may, indeed, excuse from sub- 
jective guilt, but no degree of ignorance, however invincible, can validate 
the marriage of one who is impotent. Nor can there be any dispensa- 
tion from this impediment. The Church has no power to dispense in 
the natural law. And whatever the possibilities may be that God 
dispenses in some spheres of this law—even a divine dispensation from 
an impediment like impotence is inconceivable. If a person is ante- 
cedently and perpetually incapable of copula conjugalis with a prospective 
partner, whatever contract they may enter, however like a marriage 
it may be externally, however like a virginal marriage in its effects, it 
is not the matrimonial contract properly so called. When the impedi- 
ment of impotence is present, there is not, there cannot be, in the very 
nature of things, a mutual exchange of perpetual and exclusive bodily 
rights in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis generationem. 

From this it seems to follow that the impediment of impotence must 
be easily discernible to ordinary people. Causes which, of their very 
nature, render a marriage inescapably invalid cannot be hidden and 
obscure. It would argue a defect in God’s providential arrangement 
if the possibility be admitted that people can normally be ignorant of a 
naturally essential requirement for an important social institution like 
marriage. Defects which can be discovered only by an elaborate physical 
examination should not, therefore, be regarded as constituting impotence. 
Factors which have been brought to light only by recent developments 
in medical knowledge should not be allowed to widen the meaning and 
extent of the impediment of matrimonial impotence. If they are, it 
would mean that, for many centuries, unknown, and, in the circumstances, 
unknowable, causes invalidated marriages—and that in virtue of a law 
written in the hearts of men. Looking at the matter in another way, 
it might well be argued too that since the instinct to procreate is such a 
primal human instinct, what is essential to the procreational act must 
be easy of discernment to the ordinary man and woman. Detailed 
discernment and knowledge are not postulated, but instincts do run 
unerringly to the essentials. Again, the truly traditional attitude of 
reverence and reticence in sex matters is outraged by the suggestion that 
any sort of elaborate physical examination should be necessary to diag- 
nose the impediment of impotence The principle that matrimonial 
impotence, as an impediment of the natural law, should be easily dis- 
cernible to ordinary people is widely, indeed universally, accepted. 
In Wernz Vidal (Jus. Mat., n. 228) we read: Ex ipsa natura matrimonii 
exigituy quod impedimenta naturalia, unde ejus valor pendet, nitantur 
facto obvio, regulariter et ex communiter contingentibus cognosctbili. 
But, strangely, the application of this principle is restricted, by very 
many of the authorities, to cases of alleged female impotence by reason 
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of the absence of or defects in the post-vaginal organs But why this 
restriction ? Should not the principle be equally applied to cases of 
alleged male impotence when the defect is hidden in the post-penial 
organs? Some of these defects—say the occlusion or severance of 
the tiny vasa deferentia, within the spermatic cord—are as difficult to 
discover as are defects in the post-vaginal organs. 

In the history of this impediment we find a tendency to concentrate 
on the question of male impotence. For the most part, the early canons 
refer to this alone Perhaps that is not so surprising when it is recalled 
that, for very many centuries, due to the influence of Aristotle’s teaching 
—notwithstanding the contrary opinions of Hippocrates and Galenus— 
it was firmly held that no female contribution was necessary for genera- 
tion. It was only in the seventeenth century that the existence of the 
ovarian follicles was discovered by Graaf, and it was more than a 
hundred years later before the nature and function of the ovum came 
to be accurately understood. And we are told that, in discussing female 
impotence, we should discount the ovaries and the ovarian functions 
because of their comparatively recent discovery. Likewise, in dis- 
cussing male impotence, should we not leave out of consideration the 
testicular contribution to the semen—since the existence of the 
spermatozoa, their origin and function, are also matters of recent dis- 
covery? Another illustration of the tendency to discriminate, so to 
speak, against male potency is to be found in the application of a dis- 
tinction usually introduced by the writers in regard to human generation. 
The distinction is made between the actio humana which lies within 
human control and the actio naturae which lies outside this control and 
depends upon the processes of nature. It is insisted, over and over 
again, that the impediment of impotence is present only when the parties 
are incapable of the actio humana. In other words the actio naturae 
does not enter into the concept of matrimonial potency. Failure in this 
actio naturae gives rise to sterility which, in the express words of the law, 
makes a marriage neither invalid nor unlawful. Yet, when most of the 
writers come to apply this distinction, they do so only in relation to the 
female, almost as if there were no actio naturae in the male generative 
processes. But, surely, spermatogenesis and the secretion of a testicular 
contribution into the vesiculae seminales must, in all fairness, be des- 
cribed in this context as an actio naturae. By reason of natural causes, 
old age or disease, the male semen may become aspermatic, the testicular 
contribution may be entirely lackimg. In other words, the absence 
from the male ejaculate of semen in testiculis elaboratum seems to 
be a defect due to the actio naturae in the sense of the distinction. If, 
then, we must judge female potency in relation to the capacity of the 
woman to achieve the actio humana—why not logically assess male 
potency in like manner? Why consider as necessary for male potency 
elements which obviously depend upon the actio naturae ? 

The provision of canon 1068 § 2 is very unusual. There is question 
of a diriment impediment of the natural law and yet it is stated that, if 
there is any doubt of law or of fact regarding the presence of the impedi- 
ment, the marriage is not to be prevented. Since the law makes no 
distinction, it must be held that this provision applies to relative as 
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well as to absolute impotence. Needless to say, the law of canon 1068 
§ 2 is not tantamount to a dispensation from the doubtful impediment, 
because, in fact, no dispensation is possible. And if, this law notwith- 
standing, the impediment is really present, the permitted marriage is 
invalid. We have no similar provision permitting marriage in face 
of any other doubtful impediment of natural law. On the contrary. The 
general principle is that the Church absolutely forbids marriages when 
a doubtful impediment, even a merely impeding impediment, of natural 
law is present. So, for instance, when there is doubt whether the parties 
are related by consanguinity in any degree of the direct line or in the 
first degree of the collateral line, the marriage should never be permitted 
(Canon 1076 § 3). The reason for this absolute prohibition is that the 
degrees of relationship mentioned may be impediments, at least impeding 
impediments, of the natural law. Thus the provision of Canon 1068 
§ 2 is exceptional. It emerges as additionally exceptional when we 
take account of the sacramental aspect of marriage. The marriage 
of two baptised persons is a sacrament. The validity of. the sacrament 
is endangered by the presence of doubtful impotence—yet the law states 
that, in this case, the marriage is not to be prevented, that, in other 
words, the risk of an invalid sacrament may freely be undertaken. 
What, it may be asked, is the reason for this exceptional attitude of 
the law in regard to doubtful impotence? Many writers state that 
the reason is the fact that the individual has a natural right to marry. 
This right is so fundamental, so important, that it cannot be suppressed 
entirely in face of a merely doubtful impediment. If the impediment 
of impotence is certainly present, the natural law clearly excludes the 
very possibility of marriage. But if there is irremovable doubt regard- 
ing this impediment, there is a conflict between two principles of the 
natural law. On the one hand, the individual has the radical natural 
right to contract marriage ; on the other hand, there is doubt whether 
he or she is naturally capable of contracting. This conflict is solved 
against the doubtful impediment in favour of the right to marry. This 
solution is obviously equitable. And the reasons for it seem clearly 
valid when there is question of doubtful absolute impotence. Because 
absolute impotence excludes the possibility of marriage with all partners. 
If, then, in a case of doubt regarding the presence of absolute impotence, 
the impediment were presumed to exist, the person concerning whose 
impotence there is doubt would be condemned to a life of compulsory 
celibacy. In this, absolute impotence differs very much from the im- 
pediment arising from close relationship—because in the latter case 
marriage is not at all entirely excluded. It can be contracted with 
others who are not so related. But the reason given above does not 
seem adequate to explain the provision of Canon 1068 § 2 as applying 
to cases of doubtful relative impotence. Relative impotence prevents 
marriage only with some partners, not with all. Yet, as we noted 
earlier, we must assume, in the absence of any distinction in the law, 
that the provision of the canon does apply to cases of doubtful relative 
impotence. And so we must look for a more fundamental reason for 
the provision—more fundamental, that is, than the individual’s natural 
right, sacred though this is, to marry. What is this more fundamental 
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reason? It seems to us to be the presumption of natural law in favour 
of every individual’s capacity for marriage. That is to say, impotence 
must clearly prove itself before it can become juridically operative to 
prevent marriage. This has been the traditional attitude. Proof of 
impotence has always been demanded. The individual is presumed to 
be potent, and this presumption can be broken down only by certain 
contrary proof. Canon 1068 § 2 simply expresses the practical con- 
sequences of this presumption—which applies in cases of doubt re- 
garding relative as well as absolute impotence. The doubt may be 
one of law or of fact. The reasons for doubting may be intrinsic or 
extrinsic. In all cases of doubtful impotence the presumption of potency 
holds. In praxi impotentia dubia est impotentia nulla. 

The considerations set out here all point, individually and collectively, 
to the conclusion that the impediment of impotence must admit. of 
simple definition and diagnosis. We have referred earlier to the absence 
of a legal definition and to the agreed formula describing impotence as 
incapacitas viri vel mulieris perficiendi copulam conjugalem. Accepting 
the terms of this description, the difficulty centres round the precise 
meaning of copula conjugalis. We submit that copula conjugalis means 
simply and solely the satisfactory or satiative performance of the external 
act of sexual intercourse. This is the actio humana both on the part of the 
man and of the woman. If the parties are capable of it, they are potent. 
This is a simple, easily discernible criterion. For the concept of potency, 
then, there is no more need to consider the seminal content than;to take 
account of the presence of the ovarian function. These latter both per- 
tain to the actio naturae. The satisfactory act of coitus implying erectio 
penis, penetratio vaginae et seminatio satiativa in vagina is the marriage 
act whereby the purposes of marriage are attained ; it is the actus per 
se aptus ad prolis generationem ; it belongs to the category of acts from 
which generation naturally follows; it is the forerunner of the actio 
naturae. 


JOHN McCARTHY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLICISM—A study of Dogma in relation to the Corporate Destiny 
of Mankind. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Lancelot 


C. Sheppard. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 1950. 
Price, 15/-. 


In introducing his work, Father de Lubac states trenchantly the need 
for a study of the social implications of the dogmas of Christianity. He 
is not concerned with apologetics or with social reform ; his purpose is to 
bring home to those who already accept Christ and the teaching of 
Christ that Christianity is not merely a matter between the individual 
and the Redeemer but that it is pre-eminently and fundamentally social 
in character, that salvation is of its nature collective, and that to narrow 
Christianity to a system of individual piety is to distort it. Problems of 
exegesis and history to-day, as of old, have, indeed, to be met and solved 
by Christian scholars ; but, in modern times, attacks on the Church tend 
to develop on a wider front and are directed against the very nature of 
the Church, against its permanent value to mankind, rather than against 
its historical and metaphysical foundations. Materialist philosophy, 
social service schemes, nationalization of goods and services, promotion 
of multiple societies and fraternities have all underlined the brotherhood 
of man and have focused hostile attention on the claims of a religion 
which, its adverseries allege, caters simply for the salvation of the in- 
dividual and directs the gaze of the individual away from the miseries 
of earth to the joys of heaven. “ How,” it is asked, “can a religion 
which apparently is uninterested in our terrestrial future and in human 
fellowship offer an ideal which can still attract the man of to-day ?” 
The Pope is dismissed as a “ technician of individual salvation,”’ and the 
religion he teaches should logically send his followers out of the world 
and into the cloister. Worse still, ‘‘ the entirely individualist view ”’ of 
Christianity can even involve a “‘ contempt for justice,” because, to be 
just to one’s group one must be interested in the group and believe in 
its future. 

Father de Lubac does not spend time on the refutation of charges 
which are directed against a caricature of the Christian faith and way 
of life, but elaborates the theme, so vitally important to-day, of the 
riches of the social implications of Christian dogma and the corporate 
destiny of mankind in the Christian system. With eloquence and power 
he presents the whole Christian life as a way of collective salvation, and 
reviews the social bonds—grace and the Sacraments—that unite Christians 
to each other in Christ. The concept of salvation as social passed from 
Judaism to its fulfilment—Christianity—and not simply as individuals 
but as members of the Mystical Body of Christ we are saved. In the 
articles of its Creed, in its constitution, in its institutions, in the destiny 
it sets before mankind, Christianity is eminently social in character. 
And, in the light of this principle, Father de Lubac examines special 
problems bearing on the salvation of all mankind—the late coming of 


the Incarnation, the salvation of unbelievers, and the nature and purpose 
of the Missions. 
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What, then, becomes of the other essential Christian truth that salva- 
tion is a personal matter for each individual, that the individual must 
face the Judgment on his own merits or demerits, and that he will be 
distinct as an individual for all eternity ? Father de Lubac grapples 
with this problem and, by an analysis of some of the paradoxes that 
lie at the heart of Christian dogma, shows that we are not dealing here 
with two irreconcilable views, and that we have not to choose between 
an ‘interior’ and a ‘social’ tendency in spirituality, for all authentic 
forms of spirituality share both tendencies. ‘‘ He loved me and delivered 
himself for me’’ finds its complement in those others words of St. Paul, 
“Christ loved the Church and delivered himself up for it—that he might 
present it to himself, a glorious church not having spot or wrinkle.” (Eph. V). 

Christianity, because it preaches God, eternal, absolute, and a future 
life, has been charged with diminishing man’s stature, and with neglect- 
ing man’s present needs. Marxism has sought to exalt man by making 
him master of the universe and by denying the Absolute, the Trans- 
cendent, but in doing so it has imprisoned man in Society and made of 
him ‘ no more than a social function, a “‘ network of social relationships.” ’ 
For, the transcendence that he repudiated was the sole warrant of his 
own immanence. It is Christianity alone which ennobles man and 
forbids. his ‘ ever making use of the man of to-day as a mere instrument 
for the purposes of the man of to-morrow.’ And it is the Church 
alone, by her message of the life to come, that really never loses sight 
of man’s fundamental human and social needs. ‘ For in truth the here- 
after is far nearer than the future, far nearer than what we call the 
present. It is the Eternal found at the heart of all temporal develop- 
ment which gives it life and direction. It is the authentic Present 
without which the present itself is like the dust which slips through our 
hands. If modern men are so absent from each other, it is primarily 
because they are absent from themselves, since they have abandoned 
this Eternal which alone establishes them in being and enables them 
to communicate with one another.’ 

Throughout his work, the author is conscious of the limitations im- 
posed by his purpose—he considers Dogma only in certain aspects, and 
while he hopes he has not exaggerated these aspects, he does not wish to 
appear to have underestimated what he has had to pass over in silence. 
It is worth noting that Father de Lubac’s work was written before the 
appearance of the present Holy Father’s Encyclical on the Mystical 

Body of Christ. 

In an Appendix the author has gathered together a remarkable collec- 
tion of extracts, mainly from the Fathers (pages 208-283). They pre- 
sent the meditations of many of the great Christian thinkers on the 
theme on which Father de Lubac has written with such mastery. 

The translation by Lancelot C. Sheppard cannot be over-praised. 


P. J. HAMELL 
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ROGER BAcoN: THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL IN HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
COMMENTARIES. By Rev. Theodore Crowley, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
Louvain: Institut Superi¢ur de Philosophie, Dublin: James 
Duffy & Co. pp. 223. Price 21/-. 


The assimilation of the metaphysics of Aristotle by the West pro- 
voked a crisis of which the nodal point became the doctrine of the soul. 
The storm centre is to be found in the University of Paris where the 
controversies between the Masters of Arts and the theologians generated 
much heat. It is only within the present century that the issues re- 
ceived anything like a clear definition, and we are still far from being 
able to mark out with finality the different stages of the conflict. Sharp 
disagreement characterises the work of the historians, though intensive 
work on the literary remains is beginning to blunt somewhat the asperity. 
In what sense can we speak of an Augustinian synthesis irreconcilably 
opposed to a pure Aristotelianism ? How far do neo-Platonic influences 
shade the thought of the rival schools? These are the questions which 
have been debated at length by Van Steenberghen, Gilson and Man- 
donnet, to confine ourselves to the chief protagonists in the debate. 

Father Theodore has made a notable contribution to this investiga- 
tion. As Roger Bacon taught in the Faculty of Arts in Paris before 
1245, he is an important witness of the teaching of the earlier period 
before the menace of Averroism provoked the De Unitate Intellectus of 
St. Thomas. It is quite clear that there can be no question of Bacon’s 
orthodoxy. If he did not succeed in squaring Aristotle with Christian 
theology, he never advanced anything which appeared to him i consistent 
with that theology. His allegiance to the Stagirite was always conditional 
and often confused by the very mixed version of Aristotle that had 
come to him through the Arabians. Yet there can be no doubt that 
for Bacon there was only one guide to philosophy, and the postulation 
of a plurality of forms, of active potency, and of universal hylomorphism, 
was not made in opposition to the Philosopher, but was believed to be 
in conformity with his teaching. The same holds for the doctrine of 
the intellectus agens separatus, though in Bacon this was not associated 
with any monopsychistic implications. He was seeking in Aristotle a 
psychology that would meet the needs of Christian revelation, but the 
Arabian source from which he drew was not pure, but largely mixed 
with neo-Platonic infiltrations. 

This study broadens enormously our knowledge of the intellectual 
renaissance of the first half of the thirteenth century. It embodies that 
detailed examination of the available material which alone can clear a 
path through what has been, until recently, an almost impenetrable 
jungle. The author’s rectification of the chronology is likely to win 
acceptance and this is a cardinal point if we are to get an accurate idea 
of the order of development. Apart from the light thrown by the in- 
vestigation on the relation of Bacon to the introduction of Aristotle 
and of the specific Franciscan contribution to the innovation, Father 
Theodore’s study is indispensable for those who seek to fix precisely the 
issues that divided the theologians and the philosophers. We do not 
think that these have been finally clarified in the extreme positions 
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adopted by some of the leading historians. Up to the present it has not 
been proved that the term Augustinianism has completely outlived its 
usefulness, though greater precision in its application is to be hoped for 
as the result of further investigations of the type for which this work 


can serve as an excellent model. 
P. McKEVITT 


Le Divorce Dans LE Nouveau TESTAMENT. J. Bonsirven, S.J. 
Desclée & Cie, Tournai. pp. 94. 20 francs belges. 


Controversy concerning the teaching of the New Testament on 
Marriage and Divorce centres on the interpretation of the well-known 
difficult clauses in Mt. 5:32 (mapexrds Adyou mopveias) and 19:9 
(ut) €mi wopveia.) In the separated churches of the East and in Pro- 
testant churches, these have been taken to mean that in the case of 
adultery Christ granted an exception to the general law of indissolubility 
of marriage in favour of the innocent party. The classic solution coming 
down from St. Jerome, that Christ is speaking only of separatio a mensa 
et toro, remains the more common view among Catholics, but some 
distinguished modern exegetes have rejected it and sought an alternative 
explanation, one more in harmony with the historical context of Christ’s 
words and with the method of composition and purpose of Matthew. 
Notable features of the more recent investigations of the problem are 
the exact linguistic and grammatical analysis of the disputed clauses, 
and the close attention paid to the historical background of the dis- 
cussion between Christ and the Pharisees (Mt 19:3-9) and to the special 
characteristics of Matthew’s Gospel. The fact that the clauses in ques- 
tion are to be found only in the first Gospel suggests that they contain 
something of special interest to Jews, for whom Matthew wrote his 
Gospel. It has been made clear that to interpret these clauses as 
constituting an exception to the general law of indissolubility is to 
introduce an open contradiction into Christ’s teaching. Such an inter- 
pretation would set Matthew’s Gospel at variance with the rest of the 
New Testament. It is significant too that the early christian writings 
maintain the indissolubility of marriage despite the difficulty caused by 
the texts in Matthew. 

While fairly widespread agreement has been reached on these points, 
none of the positive solutions hitherto propounded has won general 
approval. The solution advocated in the work under review is not 
itself new. In essentials it is the view favoured by Cornely and some 
others in the last century (fornicatio=incestuosum matrimonium), and 
supported more recently by Prat (fornicatio=concubinage, mariage entre 
parents interdit par la loi de Moise). The distinctive element in this 
solution is the interpretation of the word zopveia ( fornicatio). Usually 
it is taken as an equivalent to pocyefa (adulterium) or as a rendering 
of the Hebrew ervath dabhar (Deut 24:1) which was a bone of contention 
between the schools of Schammai and Hillel in the time of Christ. Fr. 
Bonsirven contends that in this context zwopveia has a specific sense, 
mariage nul ou faux mariage (p. 46), and believes that this gives the only 
satisfactory solution of an ancient crux interpretum. The new evidence, 
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which he brings forward in support of this interpretation, comes from 
his studies of rabbinical literature, a department in which he is an 
acknowledged expert. His investigation of rabbinical usage leads him 
to the conclusion that the word zenouth and the verb zana from which 
it derives, though retaining the usual meaning of sexual relations outside 
marriage, tend to take on a specific sense, un faux mariage, union 
nulle par violation des prohibitions matrimoniales mosaiques, union in- 
valide par violation des interdits matrimoniaux de la loi orale, ou bien 
parce que contraire a la fin essentielle de la mariage, la procréation, ou bien 
union plus ou moins irréguliére.’ (p. 59). 

Applying this to Mt 5:32 we find that the exception-clause applies 
only to marriages which were admittedly irregular by Jewish law. The 
clause in 19:9 is explained as a negative precision, introduced parenthet- 
ically. Here our author is in agreement with recent writers who point 
out that the negative particle 7 is not used in the New Testament to 
introduce an exception clause. The effect of the parenthetical clause 
is to emphasize that Christ is not speaking of the case of a woman who 
is partner in an irregular union. 

Fr. Bonsirven’s brochure is a valuable addition to the recent 
literature on this problem. The new evidence which he brings to bear 
on the discussion undoubtedly strengthens the case for the solution 
advocated, especially if it be admitted that the usage in the rabbinical 
literature is a faithful reflection of current usage in the time of Christ. 
One may still have doubts, however, whether this interpretation is the 
most appropriate to the immediate context of the passages in Matthew. 
The discussion in Mt 19:3-9 begins with a question which, in effect, asks 
Christ to take sides in the dispute between Schammai and Hillel con- 
cerning the meaning of the expression ervath dabhar. The question 
takes it for granted that divorce is permitted, the only point at issue 
being the cause which justified it. Christ refuses to accept the implica- 
tion that divorce is in accord with the divine institution of marriage 
and reminds his questioners that the concession allowed by the 
law of Moses was due to ‘ the hardness of their hearts.’ It was suggested 
by Grimm that 19:9 should be taken as Christ’s answer to the original 
question of the Pharisees concerning the meaning of the Mosaic law. 
His answer would mean that even in the law of Moses divorce was 
allowed only for adultery. Though this interpretation has not found 
many supporters it has the merit of keeping close to the immediate 
context. 

Opinion may well be divided as to the value of the solution advocated 
by Fr. Bonsirven, but it will not be denied that he has introduced an 
important factor into the discussion. Apart altogether from the merit 
of this contribution, the work deserves recognition as a scholarly and 
well-informed treatment of one of the oldest of biblical problems. The 
chapters in which he deals with Repudiation among the Jews and neigh- 
bouring peoples, Exegesis of the texts of Matthew in the early centuries, 
and Influence of the texts on Theology and Discipline in later times, are 
rich sources of information. We heartily recommend the work. 


JOHN A. O’FLYNN 
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THE Hoty Brste. The Book of Psalms and the Canticles of the 
Roman Breviary. Translated by Members of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 1950. Price $2.50. 


Priests and students will be pleased to learn that distinguished members 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America are preparing an English 
translation of the Old Testament from the original languages. Readers 
of the Douay-Challoner version are aware of its defects. The extensive 
work undertaken by the American scholars will thus be appreciated by 
all students of the Bible. The first part of this projected new transla- 
tion, viz., the Book of Genesis, appeared some time ago and was widely 
acclaimed. We have now received the Book of Psalms. 

This English version of the Psalms professes to be a rendering of the 
Hebrew text which is the basis of the new Latin Psalter.t The editors 
tell us in the Preface that they took as the basic text not the current 
Massoretic but the Hebrew text underlying the new Latin Version, 
and that they departed from it in but very few passages. Upon a first 
acquaintance with the new translation I am convinced that, while in 
places this rendering may lack the vigour of the Knox version, it is on 
the whole an admirable one Here is a smooth English rendering which 
is generally clear and accurate. The following passages illustrate the 
clearness and fidelity of the translation : 


For me the measuring lines have fallen on pleasant sites ; 
fair to me indeed is my inheritance. (15:6). 


When you see a thief, you keep pace with him, 
and with adulterers you throw in your lot. 

To your mouth you give free rein for evil, 
you harness your tongue to deceit. (49:18f.). 


As though they were the dream of one who had awakened, O Lord, 
so will you, when you arise, set at naught these phantoms. (72:20) 


The subtle nuances of thought are here lucidly and correctly rendered. 
Occasionally, however, the translation is not so happy. I have in 
mind the following : 


Day pours out the word to day, 
and night to night imparts knowledge ; (18:3). 


O Lord, I love the house in which you dwell, 
the tenting-place of your glory. (25:8). 


Gather not my soul with those of sinners, 
nor with men of blood my life. (25:9). 


1 Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii Romani, 2nd Ed. 1945, referred to in 
this review by the letters NP. 
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God is with her castles ; 
renowned is he as a stronghold. (47:4). 


My wanderings you have counted ; 
my tears are stored in your flask; (55:9ab.). 


The translation victory (NP auxilio, viz., the help which the Lord has 
sent) is not correct in 20:2b, 6a. Perhaps ‘ bottle’ or ‘ cruse’ would 
be better than flask (NP utre) in 32:7a. The rendering your delightful 
stream in 35:9b (NP torrente deliciarum tuarum) is wrong ; it should be 
‘your abounding delights,’ lit. the torrent of your delights. The word 
wholehearted (NP probus) in 36:18, 37, does not give the exact shade of 
meaning expressed by the underlying Hebrew ; it is a too literal transla- 
tion ; the Hebrew word here means ‘sinless.’ The precise rendering of 
the Hebrew ’ezrah in 36:35 is hardly age-old tree ; Zorell explains it as an 
“arbor indigena (i.e. native), sc. eo loco stans ubi nata est, non trans- 
plantata’’ ; the NP’s reading ‘cedar’ is supported by the LXX and 
Vg. I do not think that primeval waters (NP fluvios copiosos) in 73:15b 
is the correct rendering ; the Hebrew word ’éthan seems to mean ‘ ever- 
flowing ’, and the translation ‘ ever-flowing waters’ suits the context 
here. These are, however, minor blemishes for which the essential 
fidelity of the version amply compensates. 

I would prefer ‘ place them ’ to ‘ make them burn’ in 20:10a (cf. 10c); 
‘for’ to ‘when’ in 37:17a (otherwise the parallelism is destroyed) ; 
simply ‘ my saviour and my God’ to ‘ in the presence of my saviour and 
my God’ in 41:6d, 12d ; ‘ why have you rejected me’ to ‘ why do you 
keep me so far away ’ in 42:2b (cf. 43:10a, 24b) ; ‘ when’ to‘ because ’ in 
72:21a (cf. 2-3). The conjunction ‘for’ is missing at the beginning of 
30:4, 14, and ‘ when ’ at the beginning of 62:7a. I have noticed a marked 
tendency on the part of the translators to use the present tense where 
the past seems indicated. Examples of this tendency will be found in 
the second and third stanzas of Ps. 3, in the first stanza of Ps. 4, in 15:7a, 
19:9a, 27:7b, 70:6. 

It would have been better, I think, had the translators departed from 
the NP reading ‘ in utre tuo’ of 55:9b, and read with the LXX, Vg. Syr. 
Sym., Jer. ‘in your sight’; what is meant by God’s flask? In a few 
of those places where they expressly deviate from the NP the reader 
will see an improvement. For example : 


By day the Lord bestows his grace, 
and at night I have his song, 
a prayer to my living God. (41:9). 


He (the Most High) set up the boundaries of the peoples 
after the number of the sons of God ; (Deut. 32:8cd). 


I would prefer, however, the NP reading in 21:3b, ‘ you heed me not’ 
to the new rendering, ‘there is no relief for me.’ 
Affixed to each psalm will be found some brief but excellent notes 
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which explain the passages most likely to puzzle readers. I find it 
difficult to reconcile the statement in the note on 6:6 with the opinion 
expressed as to the theme of Ps 72. The note on 6:6 reads: “ The 
ancient concept of the abode of the dead . . . . supposed no activity 
or lofty emotion among the deceased, who were pictured as surrounded 
by the darkness of oblivion. The Hebrews shared in this common idea 
almost to the time of Christ, when God revealed a clearer notion of the 
hereafter. Cf. Wis. 3.” In a footnote to Ps. 72, on the other hand, we 
read: ‘“‘. . . . the only solution, as he has learned from God Himself, 
lies in the hereafter (17), where the fortunes of the prosperous sinner will 
suddenly be reversed (18-22) while the good will enjoy God’s presence 
forever (23-28). The translators would by no means maintain that 
Ps 72 belongs to the period immediately before Christ (cf. Introduction). 
In this review I have taken up many points of detail. The relatively 
slight imperfections which I have indicated in no way affect the general 
excellence of this impressive new translation. The work is scholarly ; 
it will make a very welcome addition to the library of every priest and 

educated Catholic layman. 
MICHAEL LEAHY 


F. Ceuppens, O.P., THEOLOGIA Bisiica. Volumen I: De Deo 
Uno. Editio altera. Taurini-Romae, Marietti, 
1949. Pp. XII-307. 


THEOLOGIA BrsiicA. Volumen II: De Sanc- 
tissima Trinitate. Editio altera. Taurini-Romae, 
Mariettj, 1949. Pp. XII-299. 


THEOLOGIA BrBLicA. Volumen IV: De Mariologia 
Biblica. Taurini-Romae, Marietti, 1948. Pp. XII- 
265. n.p.g. 


These volumes, full of excellent matter, are a welcome contribution to 
biblical studies. Relatively little had been done by scholars in the field 
of biblical theology, and Fr. Ceuppens has set about repairing the omis- 
sion. After reading these works one can understand why past students 
of the Angelicum extol the great learning, industry and acumen of the 
distinguish-a Dominican who is now its Rector Magnificus. 

From the prologue to the first volume we learn that the author writes- 
especially for theologians eo consilio ut judicare possint de valore argu- 
mentorum quae communiter e S. Scriptura, tum ex Antiquo, tum ex Novo 
Testamento afferuntur ad doctrinam theologicam stabiliendam. ..... 
Textu genuino stabilito, illum secundum suum contextum interpretati 
sumus, et demum sensum ab auctore sacro intentum assignare tentavimus. 

The first two works are second editions which have been revised and 
added to. One notable addition is a treatment of the Trinitarian doctrine 
in the Catholic Epistles. In De Sanctissima Trinitate, Fr. Ceuppens 
examines very carefully all the Old Testament texts which at one time 
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or another have been interpreted in a Trinitarian sense, and concludes 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was not revealed in the Old Dispensation. 
Nevertheless, he finds in Isaias 9:5 a prophecy that the future Messias 
will be the natural Son of God. I find it hard to agree. It is very 
difficult to believe that Isaias received an explicit revelation of the 
divinity of the Messias. The title ’e/ gibbor is capable of quite another 
interpretation which is that accepted by many modern commentators. 
They defend the appellative sense in ’e/ gibbor and translate ‘“‘ Divine- 
Hero.” The title does not mean that the person to whom it is applied is 
divine in the metaphysical sense. In Isaias 9:5 it means that the 
Messias will possess in superhuman measure the strength necessary to 
rule. 

In De Mariologia Biblica there is a very interesting and informative 
analysis of the Protoevangelium, Genesis 3:15. Fr. Ceuppens excludes 
the Virgin Mary from the text unless it is taken in a purely accommodated 
sense. He writes: Unde credimus nullum argumentum peremptorium 
adesse quod probet prophetiam Gen. 3: 15 intendisse B. Mariam, sive in 
sensu stricte litterali, sive in sensu typico. (page 23). While not all 
will agree with this verdict, the author’s excellent presentation of his 
arguments gives the reader an opportunity of judging for himself. 

The works under review give us the fruit of ripe scholarship fully 
aware of the most recent advances in biblical studies. I congratulate 
Fr. Ceuppens on the successful completion of the initial volumes in the 
series, and trust that the good work which he has so ably begun will be 
continued on the same high level. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 





DOCUMENTS 


The Encyclical Humani Generis 


(A.A.S., Vol. XXXXII, Num. 11, pp. 561-578, 2 Septembris 1950) 


PIUS PP. XII 
VENERABILES FRATRES 
SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM 


Humani generis in rebus religiosis ac moralibus discordia et aberratio 
a veritate probis omnibus, imprimisque fidelibus sincerisque Ecclesiae 
filliis, vehementissimi doloris fons et causa semper fuere, praesertim 
vero hodie, cum ipse culturae christianae principia undique offensa 
cernimus. 


Haud mirum quidem est huisumodi discordiam et aberrationem 
extra ovile Christi semper viguisse. Nam licet humana ratio, simpliciter 
loquendo, veram et certam cognitionem unius Dei personalis, mundum 
providentia sua tuentis ac gubernantis, necnon naturalis legis a Creatore 
nostris animis inditae, suis naturalibus viribus ac lumine assequi revera 
possit, nihilominus non pauca obstant quominus eadem ratio hac sua 
nativa facultate efficaciter fructuoseque utatur. Quae enim ad Deum 
pertinent et ad rationes spectant, quae inter homines Deumque inter- 
cedunt, veritates sunt rerum sensibilium ordinem omnino transcendentes, 
quae, cum in vitae actionem inducuntur eamque informant, sui devo- 
tionem suique abnegationem postulant. Humanus autem intellectus 
in talibus veritatibus acquirendis difficultate laborat tum ob sensuum 
imaginationisque impulsum, tum ob pravas cupiditates ex peccato 
originali ortas. Quo fit ut homines in rebus huiusmodi libenter sibi 
suadeant esse falsa vel saltem dubia, quae ipsi nolint esse vera. 


Quapropter divina ‘ revelatio’ moraliter necessaria dicenda est, ut 
ea, quae in rebus religionis et morum rationi per se impervia non sunt, 
in praesenti quoque humani generis condicione, ab omnibus expedite, 
firma certitudine et nullo admixto errore cognosci possint.! 


Quin immo mens humana difficultates interdum pati potest etiam 
in certo iudicio ‘ credibilitatis’ efformando circa catholicam fidem, 
quamvis tam multa ac mira signa externa divinitus disposita sint quibus 
vel solo naturali rationis lumine divina christianae religionis origo certo 
probari possit. Homo enim sive praeiudicatis ductus opinionibus, 
sive cupidinibus ac mala voluntate instigatus, non modo externorum 
signorum evidentiae, quae prostat, sed etiam supernis afflatibus, quos 
Deus in animos ingerit nostros, renuere ac resistere potest. 


1Conc. Vatic. D.B., 1876, Const. De Fide cath., cap. 2, De revelatione. 
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Cuicumque eos circumspicienti, qui extra ovile Christi sunt, haud 
difficulter patebunt praecipuae quas viri docti non pauci ingressi sunt 
viae. Etenim sunt qui evolutionis, ut aiunt, systema, nondum invicte 
probatum in ipso disciplinarum naturalium ambitu, absque prudentia ac 
discretione admissum ad omnium rerum originem pertinere contendant, 
atque audacter indulgeant opinationi monisticae ac pantheisticae mundi 
universi continuae evolutioni obnoxii. Qua quidem opinatione fautores 
communismi libenter fruuntur ut suum ‘ materialismum dialecticum ’ 
efficacius propugnent et evehant, omni notione theistica ex animis avulsa. 

Huiusmodi evolutionis commenta, quibus omne, quod absolutum, 
firmum, immutabile est, repudiatur, viam straverunt novae aberranti 
philosophiae, quae cum ‘ idealismo,’ ‘immanentismo ’ ac ‘ pragmatismo ’ 
contendens, ‘ existentialismi’ nomen nacta est, utpote quae, immuta- 
bilibus rerum essentiis posthabitis, de singulorum ‘ existentia’ tantum 
sollicita sit. 

Accedit falsus quidam ‘historicismus,’ qui solis humanae vitae 
eventibus inhaerens, cuiusvis veritatis legisque absolutae fundamenta 
subvertit, cum ad res philosophicas tum ad christiana etiam dogmata 
quod attinet. 

In hac tanta opinionum confusione aliquid solaminis Nobis affert 
eos cernere, qui a ‘rationalismi’ placitis, quibus olim instituti erant, 
hodie non raro ad veritatis divinitus patefactae haustus redire cupiunt, 
ac verbum Dei in Sacra Scriptura asservatum agnoscere ac profiteri, 
utpote disciplinae sacrae fundamentum. At simul dolendum est haud 
paucos istorum, quo firmius verbo Dei adhaereant, eo magis humanam 
rationem adimere, et quo libentius Dei revelantis auctoritatem extollant, 
eo acrius Ecclesiae Magisterium aspernari, a Christo Domino institutum, ut 
veritates divinitus revelatas custodiat atque interpretetur. Quod quidem 
non solum Sacris Litteris aperte contradicit, sed ex ipsa rerum experientia 
falsum manifestatur. Saepe enim ipsi a vera Ecclesia dissidentes de 
sua ipsorum in rebus dogmaticis discordia palam conqueruntur, ita ut 
Magisteril vivi necessitatem fateantur inviti. 

lamvero theologis ac philosophis catholicis, quibus grave incumbit 
munus divinam humanamque veritatem tuecndi animisque inserendi 
hominum, has opinationes plus minusve e recto itinere aberrantes neque 
ignorare neque neglegere licet. Quin immo ipse easdem opinationes 
perspectas habeant oportet, tum quia morbi non apte curantur nisi rite 
praecogniti fuerint, tum quia nonnumquam in falsis ipsis commentis 
aliquid veritatis latet, tum denique quia eadem animum provocant ad 
quasdam veritates, sive philosophicas sive theologicas, sollertius per- 
scrutandas ac perpendendas. 

Quodsi philosophi ac theologi nostri ex hisce doctrinis, caute perspectis, 
tantummodo huiuscemodi fructum colligere eniterentur, nulla adesset 
ratio cur Ecclesiae Magisterium interloqueretur. Attamen, quamvis 
Nobis compertum sit catholicos doctores ab illis erroribus generatim 
cavere, constat tamen non deesse hodie, quemadmodum apostolicis 
temporibus, qui rebus novis plus aequo studentes, ac vel etiam metuentes 
ne earum rerum, quas progredientis aetatis scientia invexerit, ignari 
habeantur, sacri Magisterii moderationi se subducere contendant ideoque 
in eo versentur periculo ne sensim sine sensu ab ipsa veritate divinitus 
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revelata discedant aliosque secum in errorem inducant. 

Immo et aliud obversatur periculum idque eo gravius, quo virtutis 
est specie magis obtectum. Plures enim sunt, qui humani generis discor- 
diam ac mentium confusionem deplorantes, imprudenti animorum studio 
permoti, impetu quodam moventur atque impenso desiderio flagrant 
infringendi saepta, quibus probi honestique viri invicem disjunguntur, 
‘irenismum ’ talem amplectentes ut, quaestionibus missis quae homines 
separant, non modo respiciant ad irruentem atheismum communibus 
viribus propulsandum, sed etiam ad opposita in rebus quoque dogmaticis 
reconcilianda. Et quemadmodum olim fuerunt, qui rogarent num trans- 
laticia Ecclesiae apologetica ratio obstaculum constitueret potius quam 
auxulium ad animos Christo lucrandos, ita hodie non desunt qui eo usque 
procedere audeant ut serio quaestionem moveant num theologia eiusque 
methodus, quales in scholis ecclesiastica approbante auctoritate vigent, 
non modo perficiendae, verum etiam omnino reformandae sint, ut regnum 
Christi quocumque terrarum, inter homines cuiusvis culturae vel 
cuiusvis opinionis religiosae efficacius propagetur. 

Quodsi iidem ad nihil aliud intenderent quam ad_ disciplinam 
ecclesiasticam eiusque methodum hodiernis condicionibus ac necessitat- 
ibus, nova quadam inducta ratione, aptius accommodandas, nulla fere 
esset causa timendi; at vero imprudenti aestuantes ‘ irensimo,’ nonnulli 
veluti obices ad fraternam unitatem restaurandam ea putare videntur, 
quae ipsis legibus ac principiis a Christo datis innituntur itemque institutis 
ab eo conditis, vel quae munimina ac fulcimina exstant integritatis fidei, 
quibus collapsis, omnia uniuntur quidem, sed solummodo in ruinam. 

Novae huiusmodi opiniones, sive improbando novitatis desiderio, 
sive laudabili causa moveantur, non semper eodem gradu, eadem claritate 
iisdemque terminis proponuntur, nec semper unanimo auctorum con- 
sensu ; quae enim hodie a quibusdam, cautelis nonnullis ac distinction- 
ibus adhibitis, magis tecte docentur, cras ab aliis audacioribus palam 
atque immoderate proponentur, non sine multorum offensione, praesertim 
iunioris cleri, nec sine ecclesiasticae auctoritatis detrimento. Quodsi 
cautius agi solet in libris publice editis, iam liberius disseritur in libellis 
privatim communicatis et in acroasibus coetibusque. Nec tantum inter 
sodales utriusque cleri et in sacris seminariis institutisque religiosis 
tales opiniones divulgantur sed etiam inter laicos, inter eos praesertim, 
qui iuventuti instituendae operam navant. 

Quod autem ad theologiam spectat, quorumdam consilium est dog- 
matum significationem quam maxime extenuare; ipsumque dogma 
a loquendi ratione in Ecclesia iamdiu recepta et a philosophicis notionibus 
penes catholicos doctores vigentibus liberare, ut in catholica exponenda 
doctrina ad Sacrae Scripturae sanctorumque Patrum dicendi modum 
redeatur. Spem ipse fovent fore ut dogma elementis denudatum, quae 
extrinsecus a divina revelatione esse dicunt, fructuose comparetur cum 
eorum opinionibus dogmaticis, qui ab Ecclesiae unitate seiuncti sint, 
utque hac via pedetemptim perveniatur ad assimilanda sibi invicem 
dogma catholicum et placita dissidentium. 

Accedit quod, catholica doctrina ad hanc redacta condicionem, viam 
sterni autumant, qua, hodiernis necessitatibus satisfaciendo, hodiernae 
etiam philosophiae notionibus dogma exprimi possit, sive ‘ immanentismi’ 
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sive ‘ idealismi’ sive ‘ exsistentialismi ’ aliusve systematis. Quod idcirco 
etiam fieri posse ac debere audaciores quidam affirmant, quia fidei myst- 
eria numquam notionibus adaequate veris significari posse contendunt, 
sed tantum notionibus ‘ approximativis,’ ut aiunt, ac semper mutabil- 
ibus quibus veritas aliquatenus quidem indicetur, sed necessario quoque 
deformetur. Quapropter non absurdum esse putant, sed necesse omnino 
esse ut theologia pro variis philosophiis, quibus decursu temporum tam- 
quam suis utitur instrumentis, novas antiquis substituat notiones, ita 
ut diversis quidem modis, ac vel etiam aliqua ratione oppositis, idem 
tamen, ut aiunt, valentibus, easdem divinas veritates humanitus reddat. 
Addunt etiam historiam dogmatum consistere in reddendis variis sibique 
succedentibus formis, quas veritas revelata induerit, secundum diveras 
doctrinas et opinationes quae saeculorum decursu ortae fuerint. 

Patet autem ex iis, quae diximus, huiusmodi molimina non tantum 
ducere ad ‘relativismum’ dogmaticum, quem vocant, sed illum iam 
reapse continere ; cui quidem despectus doctrinae communiter traditae 
eorumque vocabulorum, quibus eadem significatur, satis superque favet. 
Nemo sane est qui non videat huiusmodi notionum vocabula cum in 
scholis tum ab ipsius Ecclesiae Magisterio adhibita, perfici et perpoliri 
posse ; ac notum praeterea est Ecclesiam in iisdem vocibus adhibendis 
non semper constantem fuisse. Liquet etiam Ecclesiam non cuilibet 
systemati philosophico, brevi temporis  spatio vigenti, devinciri posse : 
sed €a quae communi consensu a catholicis doctoribus composita per 
plura saecula fuere ad aliquam dogmatis intellegentiam attingendam, 
tam caduco fundamento procul dubio non nituntur. Nituntur enim 
principiis ac notionibus ex vera rerum creatarum cognitione deductis ; 
in quibus quidém deducendis cognitionibus humanae menti veritas 
divintus revelata, quasi stella, per Ecclesiam illuxit. Quare mirum non 
est aliquas huiusmodi notiones a Conciliis Oecumenicis non solum ad- 
hibitas, sed etiam sancitas esse, ita ut ab eis discedere nefas sit. 

Quapropter neglegere, vel reicere, vel suo valore privare tot ac tanta, 
quae pluries saeculari labore a viris non communis ingenii ac sanctitatis, 
invigilante sacro Magisterio, nec sine Sancti Spiritus lumine et ductu, 
ad accuratius in dies fidei veritates exprimendas mente concepta, expressa 
ac perpolita sunt, ut eorumdem in locum coniecturales notiones suffic- 
iantur ac quaedam fluxae ac vagae novae philosophiae dictiones, quae 
ut flos agri hodie sunt et cras decident, non modo summa est imprudentia, 
verum etiam ipsum dogma facit quasi arundinem vento agitatam. 
Despectus autem vocabulorum ac notionum quibus theologi scholastici 
uti solent, sponte ducit ad enervandam theologiam, ut aiunt specula- 
tivam, quam, cum ratione theologica innitatur, vera certitudine carere 
existimant. 

Utique, proh dolor, rerum novarum studiosi a scholasticae theologiae 
contemptu ad neglegendum, ac vel etiam ad despiciendum facile trans- 
eunt ipsum Magisterium Ecclesiae, quod theologiam illam sua auctoritate 
tantopere comprobat. Hoc enim Magisterium ab ipsis tamquam pro- 
gressionis sufflamen ac scientiae obex exhibetur; ab acatholicis vero 
quibusdam iam veluti iniustum frenum consideratur quo excultiores 
aliqui theo logi a disciplina sua innovanda detineantur. Et quamquam 
hoc sacrum Magisterium, in rebus fidei et morum, cuilibet theologo 
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proxima et universalis veritatis norma esse debet, utpote cui Christus 
Dominus totum depositum fidei—Sacras nempe Litteras ac divinam 
‘ traditionem ’"—et custodiendum et tuendum et interpretandum con- 
credidit, attamen officium, quo fideles tenentur illos quoque fugere 
errores, qui ad haeresim plus minusve accedant, ideoque ‘ etiam con- 
stitutiones et decreta servare, quibus pravae huiusmodi opiniones a 
Sancta Sede proscriptae et prohibitae sunt,’? nonnunquam ita ignoratur 
ac si non habeatur. Quae in Romanorum Pontificum Encyclicis Litteris 
de indole et constitutione Ecclesiae exponuntur, a quibusdam consulto 
neglegi solent, ea quidem de causa ut praevaleat notio quaedam vaga, 
quam ex antiquis Patribus, praesertim graecis, haustam esse profitentur. 
Pontifices enim, ut ipsi dictitant, de his quae inter theologos disputantur 
indicare nolunt, itaque ad pristinos fontes redeundum est et ex anti- 
quorum scriptis recentiora Magisterii constitutiones ac decreta explicanda 
sunt. 

Quae etsi fortasse scite dicta videntur, attamen fallacia non carent. 
Verum namque est generatim Pontifices theologis libertatem concedere 
in iis quae inter melioris notae doctores vario sensu disputentur ; at 
historia docet, plura quae prius liberae disceptationi subiecta fuerint, 
postea nullam iam disceptationem pati posse. 

Neque putandum est, ea quae in Encyclicis Litteris proponuntur, 
assensum per se non postulare, cum in iis Pontifices supremam sui 
Magisterii potestatem non exerceant. Magisterio enim ordinario haec 
docentur, de quo illud etiam valet: ‘Qui vos audit, me audit’ ;? ac 
plerumque quae in Encyclicis Litteris proponuntur et inculcantur, iam 
aliunde ad doctinam catholicam pertinent. Quodsi Summi Pontifices 
in actis suis de re hactenus controversa data opera sententiam ferunt, 
omnibus patet rem illam, secundum mentem ac voluntatem eorumdem 
Pontificum, quaestionem liberae inter theologos disceptationis iam 
haberi non posse. 

Verum quoque est, theologis semper redeundum esse ad divinae 
revelationis fontes : eorum enim est indicare qua ratione ea quae a vivo 
Magisterio docentur, in Sacris Litteris et in divina ‘ traditione,’ ‘ sive 
explicite, sive implicite inveniantur.’* Accedit quod uterque doctrinae 
divinitus revelatae fons tot tantosque continet thesauros veritatis, ut 
numquam reapse exhauriatur. Quapropter sacrorum fontium studio 
sacrae disciplinae semper iuvenescunt ; dum contra speculatio, quae 
ulteriorem sacri depositi inquisitionem neglegit, ut experiundo novimus, 
sterilis evadit. Sed hac de causa  theologia etiam positiva, quam 
dicunt, scientiae dumtaxat historicae aequari nequit. Una enim 
cum sacris eiusmodi fontibus Deus Ecclesiae suae Magisterium vivum 
dedit, ad ea quoque illustranda et enucleanda, quae in fidei deposito 
nonnisi obscure ac velut implicite continentur. Quod quidem depositum 
nec singulis christifidelibus nec ipsis theologis divinus Redemptor con- 
credidit authentice interpretandum, sed soli Ecclesiae Magisterio. Si 
autem hoc suum munus Ecclesia exercet, sicut saeculorum decursu 


1C_.J.C., can. 1324; cf. Conc. Vat., D. B., 1820, Const. De Fide cath., cap. 
4, De fide et ratione, post canones. 
*Luc. 10: 16. 
Pius IX, Inter gravissimas, 28 Oct. 1870, Acta, vol. I, p. 26). 
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saepenumero factum est, sive ordinario sive extraordinario eiusdem 
muneris exercitio, patet omnino falsam esse methodum, qua ex obscuris 
clara explicentur, quin immo contrarium omnes sequi ordinem necesse 
esse. Quare Decessor Noster imm. mem. Pius IX, docens nobilissimum 
theologiae munus illud esse, quod ostendat quomodo ab Ecclesia definita 
doctrina contineatur in fontibus, non absque gravi causa illa addidit 
verba: ‘eo ipso sensu, quo ab Ecclesia definita est.’ 

Ut autem ad novas, quas supra attigimus, opinationes redeamus, 
plura etiam a nonnullis proponuntur vel mentibus instillantur in detri- 
mentum divinae auctoritatis Sacrae Scripturaes Etenim sensum defini- 
tionis Concilii Vaticani de Deo Sacrae Scripturae auctore audacter 
quidam pervertunt ; atque sententiam, iam pluries reprobatam, renovant, 
secundum quam Sacrarum Litterarum immunitas errorum ad ea solum- 
modo, quae de Deo ac de rebus moralibus et religiosis traduntur, per- 
tineat. Immo perperam loquuntur de sensu humano Sacrorum Lib- 
rorum sub quo sensus eorum divinus lateat, quem solum infallibilem 
declarant. In Sacra Scriptura interpretanda nullam haberi volunt 
rationem analogiae fidei ac ‘ traditionis,’ Ecclesiae ; ita ut Sanctorum 
Patrum et sacri Magisterii doctrina quasi ad trutinam Sacrae Scripturae, 
ratione mere humana ab exegetis explicatae, sit revocanda, potius 
quam eadem Sacra Scriptura exponenda sit ad mentem Ecclesiae, quae 
a Christo Domino totius depositi veritatis divinitus revelatae custos 
ac interpres constituta est. 

Ac praeterea sensus litteralis Sacrae Scripturae eiusque expositio a 
tot tantisque exegetis, vigilante Ecclesia, elaborata, ex commenticiis 
eorum placitis, novae cedere debent exegesi, quam symbolicam ac 
spiritualem appellant ; et qua Sacra Biblia Veteris Testamenti, quae 
hodie in Ecclesia tamquam fons clausus lateant, tandem aliquando 
omnibus aperiantur. Hac ratione asseverant difficultates omnes evanes- 
cere, quibus ii tantummodo praepediantur, qui sensui litterali Scrip- 
turarum adhaereant. 

Quae quidem omnia quam aliena sint a principiis ac normis her- 
meneuticis a Decessoribus Nostris fel. rec. Leone XIII in Encyclicis 
Litteris Providentissimus, et a Benedicto XV in Enc. Litt. Spiritus 
Paraclitus, itemque a Nobis ipsis in Enc. Litt. Divino afflante Spiritu 
rite statutis nemo est qui non videat. 

Ac mirum non est huiusmodi novitates, ad omnes fere theologiae 
partes quod attinet, iam venenosos peperisse fructus. In dubium 
revocatur humanam rationem, absque divinae ‘ revelationis ’ divinaeque 
gratiae auxilio, argumentis ex creatis rebus deductis demonstrare posse 
Deum personalem exsistere ; negatur mundum initium habuisse, atque 
contenditur creationem mundi necessariam esse, cum ex necessaria 
liberalitate divini amoris procedat; aeterna et infallibilis liberarum 
actionum hominum praescientia Deo item denegatur; quae quidem 
Vaticani Concilii declarationibus adversantur.} 

Quaestio etiam a nonnullis agitur num Angeli creaturae personales 
sint; numque materia a spiritu essentialiter differat. Alii veram 
‘gratuitatem ’ ordinis supernaturalis corrumpunt, cum autument Deum 


1Cf. Conc. Vat., Const. De Fide Cath., cap.1, De Deo verum omnium creatore. 
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entia intellectu praedita condere non posse, quin eadem ad beatificam 
visionem ordinet et vocet. Nec satis; nam peccati originalis notio, 
definitionibus tridentinis posthabitis, pervertitur, unaque simul peccati 
in universum, prout est Dei offensa, itemque satisfactionis a Christo 
pro nobis exhibitae. Nec desunt qui contendant transubstantiationis 
doctrinam, utpote antiquata notione philosophica substantiae innixam, 
ita emendandam esse ut realis Christi praesentia in Ss. Eucharistia ad 
quemdem symbolismum reducatur, quatenus consecratae species, nonnisi 
signa efficacia sint spiritualis praesentiae Christi eiusque intimae con- 
iunctionis cum fidelibus membris in Corpore Mystico. 

Quidam censent se non devinciri doctrina paucis ante annis in Encyclicis 
Nostris Litteris exposita, ac fontibus ‘ revelationis ’ innixa, quae quidem 
docet corpus Christi mysticum et Ecclesiam Catholicam Romanam 
unum idemque esse.!_ Aliqui necessitatem pertinendi ad veram Ecclesiam 
ut sempiterna attingatur salus, ad vanam formulam reducunt. Alii 
denique rationali indoli ‘ credibilitatis’ fidei christianae iniuriam in- 
ferunt. 

Haec et alia id genus iam serpere constat inter nonnullos filios Nostros 
quos incautum animarum studium vel falsi nominis scientia decipiunt, 
quibusque maerenti animo et notissimas veritates repetere cogimur et 
manifestos errores errorisque pericula non sine anxitudine indicare. 

In comperto est quanti Ecclesia humanam rationem faciat, quod 
pertinet ad exsistentiam unius Dei personalis certo demonstrandam, 
itemque ad ipsius christianae fidei fundamenta signis divinis invicte 
comprobanda ; parique modo ad legem, quam Creator animis hominum 
indidit, rite exprimendam ; ac denique ad aliquam mysteriorum in- 
tellegentiam assequendam eamque fructuosissimam.? Hoc tamen munus 
ratio tum solum apte ac tuto absolvere poterit, cum debito modo exculta 
fuerit ; nempe cum fuerit sana illa philosophia imbuta, quae veluti 
patrimonium iamdudum exstat a superioribus christianis aetatibus 
traditum, atque adeo altioris etiam ordinis auctoritatem habet, quia 
ipsum Magisterium Ecclesiae, eius principia ac praecipua asserta, a viris 
magni ingenii paulatim patefacta ac definita, ad ipsius divinae ‘ revela- 
iaonis’ trutinam vocavit. Quae quidem philosophia in Ecclesia agnita 
tc recepta, et verum sincerumque cognitionis humanae valorem tuetur 
et metaphysica inconcussa principia—rationis nempe sufficientis, causali- 
tatis, et finalitatis—ac demum certae et immutabilis veritatis assecu- 
tionem. 

In hac philosophia plura sane exponuntur, quibus res fidei et morum 
neque directe nec indirecte attinguntur, quaeque propterea Ecclesia 
liberae peritorum disceptationi permittit ; at quoad alia plura, praesertim 
quoad principia assertaque praecipua, quae supra memoravimus, eadem 
libertas non viget. Etiam in huiusmodi essentialibus quaestionibus, 
philosphiam quidem aptiore ac ditiore veste induere licet, efficacioribus 
dictionibus communire, quibusdam scholarum adminiculis minus aptis 
exuere, sanis quoque quibusdam elementis progredientis humanae 
lucubrationis caute locupletare ; numquam tamen eam subvertere fas 








1Cf. Litt. Enc. Mystici Corporis Christi. A.A.S., vol. XXXV, p. 193 ff. 
“Cf. Conc. Vat., D.B., 1796. 
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est, vel falsis principiis contaminare, vel quasi magnum quidem, sed 
obsoletum existimare monumentum. Non enim veritas omnisque 
eius philosophica declaratio in dies mutari possunt, cum potissimum 
agatur de principiis humanae menti per se notis, vel de sententiis illis, 
quae tum saeculorum sapientia, tum etiam divinae ‘ revelationis’ con- 
sensu ac fulcimine innituntur. Quidquid veri mens humana, sincere 
quaerens, invenire poterit, iam acquisitae veritati profecto adversari 
nequit ; siquidem Deus, summa Veritas, humanum intellectum condidit 
atque regit, non ut rite acquisitis cotidie nova opponat, sed ut, remotis 
erroribus qui forte irrepserint, verum vero superstruat eodem ordine 
ac compagine quibus ipsa rerum natura, ex qua verum hauritur, con- 
stituta cernitur. Quapropter christianus, sive philosophus, sive theologus 
non festinanter ac leviter amplectatur quidquid novi in dies excogitatum 
fuerit, sed summa sedulitate id perpendat ac iusta in trutina ponat, 
ne adeptam veritatem amittat, vel corrumpat, gravi profecto cum 
ipsius fidei discrimine ac detrimento. 

Quae si bene perspecta fuerint, facile patebit cur Ecclesia exigat ut 
futuri sacerdotes philosophicis disciplinis instruantur ‘ad Angelici 
Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et principia,’"! quandoquidem plurium 
saeculorum experientia probe noscit Aquinatis methodum ac rationem 
sive in tironibus erudiendis, sive in absconditis veritatibus pervesti- 
gandis, singulari praestantia eminere; ipsius autem doctrinam cum 
divina ‘ revelatione’ quasi quodam concentu consonare, atque ad fidei 
fundamenta in tuto collocanda efficacissimam esse, necnon ad sani 
progressionis fructus utiliter et secure colligendos.? 

Hac de causa quam maxime deplorandum est, philosophiam in 
Ecclesia receptam ac agnitam hodie a nonnullis despectui haberi, ita 
ut antiquata quoad formam, rationalistica, ut aiunt, quoad cogitandi 
processum, impudenter renuntietur. Dictitant enim hanc nostram 
philosophiam perperam opinionem tueri metaphysicam absolute veram 
exsistere posse ; dum contra asseverant res, praesertim transcendentes, 
non aptius exprimi posse, quam disparatis doctrinis, quae sese mutuo 
compleant, quamvis sibi invicem quodammodo opponantur. Quare 
philosophiam nostris traditam scholis, cum sua lucida quaestionum 
descriptione ac solutione, cum accurata sua notionum determinatione 
clarisque distinctionibus, utilem quidem esse posse concedunt ad 
propaedeusim scholasticae theologiae, mentibus hominum medii aevi 
egregie accommodatam ; non tamen praebere philosophandi rationem, 
quae hodiernae nostrae culturae ac necessitatibus respondeat. Opponunt 
deinde philosophiam perennem nonnisi philosophiam immutabilium 
essentiarum esse, dum hodierna mens ad ‘ exsistentiam’ singulorum 
spectet neccesse est et ad vitam semper fluentem. Dum vero hanc 
philosophiam despiciunt, alias extollunt sive antiquas, sive recentes, sive 
Orientis, sive Occidentis populorum, ita ut in animos insinuare videantur 
quamlibet philosophiam vel opinationem, quibusdam additis, si opus 
fuerit, correctionibus vel complementis, cum dogmate catholico componi 
posse ; quod quidem falsum omnino esse, cum praesertim de commentis 
illis agatur, quae vel ‘immanentismum’ vocant, vel ‘idealismum,’ vel 

2C.I.C., can. 1366, 3. 

24.A.S., vol. XXXVIII, 1946, p. 387. 
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‘materialismum’ sive historicum, sive dialecticum, ac vel etiam 
‘existentialismum’ sive atheismum profitentem, sive saltem valori 
ratiocinii metaphysici adversantem, catholicus nemo in dubium revocare 
potest. 

Ac denique philosophiae nostris traditae scholis hoc vitio vertunt, 
eam nempe in cognitionis processu ad intellectum unice respicere, neg- 
lecto munere voluntatis et affectuum animi. Quod quidem verum non 
est. Numquam enim christiana philosophia utilitatem negavit et 
efficacitatem bonarum totius animi dispositionum ad res religiosas ac 
morales plene cognoscendas et amplectendas; immo semper docuit 
huiuscemodi dispositionum defectum causam esse posse cur intellectus, 
cupiditatibus ac mala voluntate affectus, ita obscuretur ut non recte 
videat. Immo Doctor Communis censet intellectum altiora bona ad 
ordinem moralem sive naturalem sive supernaturalem pertinentia, 
aliquo modo percipere posse, quatenus experiatur in animo affectivam 
‘connaturalitatem ’ cum eisdem bonis sive naturalem, sive dono gratiae 
additam ;} ac liquet quantopere vel subobscura huiusmodi cognitio 
nvestigationibus rationis auxilio esse valeat. Attamen aliud est volun- 
tatis affectuum dispositioni vim agnoscere adiuvandi rationem ad 
certiorem ac firmiorem cognitionem rerum moralium assequendam ; 
aliud vero est, quod isti novatores contendunt: facultatibus nempe 
appetendi et affectandi vim quamdam intuendi adiudicare, atque homin- 
em, cum non possit rationis discursu cum certitudine discernere quidnam 
ut verum sit amplectendum, ad voluntatem declinare, qua inter oppositas 
opiniones ipse libere decernens eligat, cognitione et voluntatis actu 
incompte permixtis. 

Nec mirum est novis hisce placitis in discrimen adduci duas philoso- 
phicas disciplinas, quae natura sua cum fidei doctrina arcte conectuntur, 
theodiceam nempe et ethicam ; quarum quidem munus esse censent non 
aliquid certi de Deo aliove ente transcendenti demonstrare, sed ostendere 
potius ea quae fides doceat de Deo personali ac de eius praeceptis, cum 
vitae necessitatibus perfecte cohaerere, ideoque omnibus amplectenda 
esse ut desperatio arceatur atque aeterna attingatur salus. Quae omnia 
ut Decessorum Nostrorum Leonis XIII et Pii X documentis aperte 
adversantur, ita cum Concilii Vaticani decretis componi nequeunt. Has 
quidem a veritate aberrationes deplorare supervacaneum esset, si omnes, 
etiam in rebus philosophicis, qua par est reverentia ad Magisterium 
Ecclesiae animum intenderent, cuius profecto est, ex divina institutione, 
non solum veritatis divinitus revelatae depositum custodire et inter- 
pretari, sed ipsis etiam philosophicis disciplinis invigilare, ne quid detri- 
menti ex placitis non rectis catholica patiantur dogmata. 

Reliquum est ut aliquid de quaestionibus dicamus, quae quamvis 
spectent ad disciplinas, quae ‘ positivae’ nuncupari solent, cum christ- 
ianae tamen fidei veritatibus plus minusve conectantur. Instanter enim 
non pauci expostulant ut catholica religio earumdem disciplinarum 
quam plurimum rationem habeat. Quod sane laude dignum est ubi de 
factis agitur reapse demonstratis; caute tamen accipiendum est ubi 
potius de ‘ hypothesibus ’ sit quaestio, etsi aliquo modo humana scientia 


'Cf.S. Thom., Summa Theol., 2-2, 1, 4 ad 3 and 45 fc. 
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innixis, quibus doctrina attingitur in Sacris Litteris vel in ‘ traditione’ 
contenta. Quodsi tales coniecturales opiniones doctrinae a Deo rev- 
elatae directe vel indirecte adversentur, tum huiusmodi postulatum 
nullo modo admitti potest. 

Quamobrem Ecclesiae Magisterium non prohibet quominus ‘ evolu- 
tionismi ’ doctrina, quatenus nempe de humani corporis origine inquirit 
ex lam existente ac vivente materia oriundi—animas enim a Deo imme- 
diate creari catholica fides nos retinere iubet—pro hodierno humanarum 
disciplinarum et sacrae theologiae statu, investigationibus ac disputationi- 
bus peritorum in utroque campo hominum pertractetur; ita quidem 
ut rationes utriusque opinionis, faventium nempe, vel obstantium, 
debita cum gravitate moderatione ac temperantia perpendantur ac 
diiudicentur ; dummodo omnes parati sint ad Ecclesiae iudicio obtem- 
perandum, cui a Christo munus demandatum est et Sacras Scripturas 
authentice interpretandi et fidei dogmata tuendi.! Hanc tamen dis- 
ceptandi libertatem nonnulli temerario ausu transgrediuntur, cum ita 
sese gerant quasi si ipsa humani corporis origo ex iam exsistente ac vivente 
materia per indicia hucusque reperta ac per ratiocinia ex iisdem indiciis 
deducta, iam certa omnino sit ac demonstrata ; atque ex divinae revel- 
ationis fontibus nihil habeatur, quod in hac re maximam moderationem 
et cautelam exigat. 

Cum, vero de alia coniecturali opinione agitur, videlicet de poly 
genismo, quem vocant, tum Ecclesiae filii eiusmodi libertate minime 
fruuntur. Non enim christifideles eam sententiam amplecti possunt, 
quam qui retinent asseverant vel post Adam hisce in terris veros homines 
exstitisse, qui non ab eodem prouti omnium protoparente, naturali 
generatione originem duxerint, vel Adam significare multitudinem 
quamdam protoparentum ; cum nequaquam appareat quomodo huius- 
modi sententia componi queat cum iis quae fontes revelatae veritatis 
et acta Magisterii Ecclesiae proponunt de peccato originali quod _pro- 
cedit ex peccato vere commisso ab uno Adamo, quodque generatione 
in omnes transfusum, inest unicuique proprium.? 

Quemadmodum autem in biologicis et anthropologicis disciplinis, 
ita etiam in historicis sunt qui limites et cautelas ab Ecclesia statuta 
audacter transgrediantur. Ac peculiari modo deploranda est quaedam 
nimio liberior libros historicos Veteris Testamenti interpretandi ratio, 
cuius fautores Epistulam haud ita multo ante a Pontificio Consilio de 
re biblica Archiepiscopo Parisiensi datam ad suam defendendam causam 
immerito referunt.? Haec enim Epistula aperte monet undecim priora 
capita Geneseos, quamvis cum historicae compositionis rationibus 
proprie non conveniant, quibus eximii rerum gestarum scriptores graeci 
et latini, vel nostrae aetatis periti usi fuerint, nihilominus quodam 
vero sensu, exegetis amplius investigando ac determinando, ad genus 
historiae pertinere ; eademque capita, oratione simplici ac figurata 
mentique populi parum exculti accommodata, tum praecipuas veritates 
referre, quibus aeterna nostra procuranda salus innititur, tum etiam 





1Cf. Allocut. Pont. ad membra Academiae Scientiarum, 30 Novembris 1941: 
A.A.S., vol. XXXIII, p. 506. 
Cf. Rom., 5: 12-19; Conc.:Trid., sess. v, can. 1-4. 
*Die 16 Januarii 1948: A.A.S., vol. XL, pp. 45-48. 
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popularem descriptionem originis generis humani populique electi. 
Si quid autem hagiographi antiqui ex narrationibus popularibus hauserint 
(quod quidem concedi potest), numquam obliviscendum est eos ita 
egisse divinae inspirationis afflatu adiutos, quo in seligendis ac diiu- 
dicandis documentis illis ab omni errore immunes praemuniebantur. 

Quae autem ex popularibus narrationibus in Sacris Litteris recepta 
sunt, ea cum mythologiis aliisve id genus minime aequanda sunt, quae 
magis ex effusa imaginatione procedunt quam ex illo veritatis ac sim- 
plicitatis studio, quod in Sacris Libris Veteris etiam Testamenti adeo 
elucet ut hagiographi nostri antiquos profanos scriptores aperte prae- 
cellere dicendi sint 

Novimus quidem plerosque catholicos doctores, quorum studiorum 
fructus in athenaeis, in sacris seminariis et religiosorum sodalium collegiis 
impertiuntur, ab iis erroribus alienos esse, qui hodie, sive ob rerum 
novarum cupidinem, sive etiam ob immoderatum quoddam apostolatus 
propositum, aperte vel latenter divulgantur. At novimus quoque novas 
eiusmodi opinationes incautos allicere posse ; ideoque principiis obstare 
malumus, quam inveterato iam morbo medicinam praestare. 

Quapropter, re coram Domino mature perpensa ac considerata, ne 
a sacro Nostro officio deficiamus, Episcopis ac Religiosarum Sodalitatum 
Moderatoribus, gravissime eorum onerata conscientia, praecipimus, ut 
quam diligentissime curent, ne in scholis, in coetibus, in scriptis qui- 
buslibet opiniones huiusmodi proferantur, neve clericis vel christifi- 
delibus quovis modo tradantur. 

Qui in ecclesiasticis institutis docent, noverint se tuta conscientia 
munus docendi, sibi concreditum, exercere non posse, nisi doctrinae 
normas, quas ediximus, religiose accipiant atque ad amussim servent 
in discipulis instituendis. Debitam reverentiam atque obtemperationem, 
quam in suo adsiduo labore Ecclesiae Magisterio profiteantur oportet, 
discipulorum quoque mentibus animisque instillent. 

Nitantur utique omni vi omnique contentione ut disciplinas, quas 
tradunt, provehant ; sed caveant etiam ne limites transgrediantur a 
Nobis statutos ad veritatem fidei ac doctrinae catholicae tuendam. In 
quaestiones novas, quas hodierna cultura ac progrediens aetas in medium 
protulerunt, diligentissimam suam conferant pervestigationem, sed ea 
qua par est prudentia et cautela ; nec denique putent, falso ‘ irenismo’ 
indulgentes, ad Ecclesiae sinum dissidentes et errantes feliciter reduci 
posse, nisi integra veritas in Ecclesia vigens, absque ulla corruptione 
detractioneque, sincere omnibus tradatur. 

Hac spe freti, quam pastoralis vestra sollertia adauget, caelestium 
munerum auspicem paternaeque benevolentiae Nostrae testem, cum 
vobis singulis universis, Venerabiles Fratres, tum clero populoque vestro 
Apostolicam Benedictionem amantissime impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, die x11 mensis Augusti, anno MDCCCL, 
Pontificatus Nostri duodecimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 


The distinction between nature and super-nature is a fundamental 
one in Catholic theology, and a proper appreciation of it is a primary 
necessity for an understanding of the central doctrines of the 
Christian religion. While these terms nowadays become familiar to 
the theological student quite early in his course, it might easily be 
forgotten that the matter was not always so simple, and that in 
fact it is comparatively late in the history of theology that we find 
the distinction tully appreciated and correctly applied in the under- 
standing of the truths of revelation. There can be little doubt that 
a good deal of the uncertainty and confusion, which we find in 
some of the Fathers and the earlier theologians when they try to 
explain the doctrine of the Fall and original sin, can be traced to a 
certain immaturity in their ideas concerning nature and super- 
nature as applied to man. Failure to appreciate that they had at 
their disposal at most a rather undeveloped theology of the super- 
natural will almost certainly lead the student of the history of 
dogma into attributing to them views on these questions which 
they were in reality far from entertaining. It is equally true that 
the cardinal error of most of the great heresies on the doctrine of 
grace was an inability to make a distinction between the essential 
constituents of man’s nature and his elevation to a state over and 
above what his nature as a man demanded. 

A study of the history of the doctrine of original sin up to the 
time of St. Thomas leaves one with the conviction that theology 
was unexpectedly slow in clarifying its ideas on the supernatural. 
It is clear even from St. Anselm’s treatment that the necessary 
clarification had not been reached in his day. In fact we might 
say that it is only with St. Thomas that we have anything like a 
fully-worked out theory of the supernatural and, while new pro- 
blems will arise later, with him the main lines of the development 
are already fixed. 

It is the contention of a recent study of the theology of the 
supernatural! that the theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


1 Surnaturel, Henri de Lubac, S.J., Paris, 1946. 
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centuries, while claiming to be in the tradition of St. Thomas and St. 
his generation, were in reality responsible for views which were It 
diametrically opposed to the earlier teaching. That period, the par 
author maintains, witnessed the emergence of what he calls a new the 
theology of the supernatural which, so tar from being a legitimate clai 
development, represented a complete departure, not only from the the 
teaching of St. Thomas and the theologians of the thirteenth beg 
century, but from the whole stream of Christian tradition, regarding atti 
the essential nature and destiny of man. it i 
Father de Lubac’s Surnaturel is perhaps the most widely dis- wen" 
cussed book in recent theology. It has been reviewed in practically Chr 
all the more important journals, and, while there has been a very sup 
generous accord of praise and appreciation for its erudition and mci 
brilliance as a study in historical theology, there has been a general [RB SUP’ 
and in many cases very emphatic disagreement with its main wae 
thesis. That thesis is that a state of pure nature, as theologians the 
since the sixteenth century have understood it, is not possible. boo 
God could not have created man tor any end other than the beatific trac 
vision. The complete gratuity of this supernatural destiny does ele 
not imply the concrete possibility of some other end of an inferior God 
order. What modern theology describes as the natural end of infe 
man, transcending the limits of his earthly existence and within 3 . 
It hi 


the capacity of his nature to attain, the end that would have been 
his if God had not gratuitously called him to the higher end of the JR ™t 
beatific vision—such a natural end is not concretely possible. For men 
a spiritual being there could be no last end other than the vision oo 
of God. This does not mean that the beatific vision is due to man, } argu 
and Father de Lubac is satisfied that there is nothing in this teach- and, 
ing which conflicts with the gratuity of the beatific vision itself estal 
or of the other gifts which are proportioned to it.! It is the only then 





last end for which man could be created but it is none the less one and 
which he cannot attain by his natural powers. It is in fact the clear 
crowning glory of the rational creature that the only last end for siste 
which he could be destined is one which his natural powers are only 
unable to attain. the 
Father de Lubac maintains that this was the teaching of all the we 0 
theological schools up to the time of Cajetan.? It was taught by back 
occu 
1 Surnaturel, pp. 392 f. that 
eee la position essentielle de Saint Augustine et de Saint Thomas—comme that 
de Saint Bonaventure et de Duns Scotus—qui n'avaient jamais envisagé comme 
possible pour l'homme ou pour quelque esprit que ce fut, une fin @ la fois transcendante 11 
et naturelle, consistant dans une autre connaissance de Dieu que la vision beatifique.” 3 Ib 


Ibid., p. 109. 
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St. Thomas and the great theologians of the thirteenth century. 
It was based on the constant teaching of tradition, as found 
particularly in the Greek Fathers and in St. Augustine, regarding 
the essential nature and destiny of man.! Christian tradition, he 
claims, always saw in man a being for whom the vision of God was 
the only conceivable last end. What he calls the modern teaching 
began with Cajetan, was popularized by Suarez, and the importance 
attached to it in the controversy with Baius gradually canonized 
it in the later schools of theology. But it is essentially a modern 
view with no roots either in the immediate or the remote past of 
Christian tradition. It is a view of man and his relation to the 
supernatural which is not without some responsibility for the ever 
increasing secularization of modern life.2 The theology of the 
supernatural took an unfortunate turn in the sixteenth century, 
one which has not been to the advantage either of theology or ot 
the spiritual well-being of the Catholic world, and Father de Lubac’s 
book is an eloquent plea for a return to what he regards as the 
traditional teaching, that man’s destiny for the beatific vision is 
so intimately connected with his nature as a spiritual being that 
God’s wisdom and goodness could not ordain him to any end of an 
inferior order. 

Surnaturel takes the form of an essay in historical theology but 
it has, as I have indicated, a very definite and controversial dog- 
matic thesis. One can hardly say that any particular line of argu- 
ment is fully developed but, in so far as there is an argument, it 
is one based on the teaching of tradition. In connection with that 
argument a few main questions immediately suggest themselves 
and, I think, one’s estimate of the extent to which the author has 
established his case will depend entirely on the answers given to 


them. Is the traditional teaching, as we find it in the Fathers 


and in the theologians up to the thirteenth century, sufficiently 
clear and articulate to justify the confident assertion that it con- 
sistently saw in man a being for whom the vision of God was the 
only conceivable last end? Even if we do find some evidence in 
the Fathers which might seem to favour an affirmative answer, 
we might still ask how far should it be interpreted in the light of a 
background of Platonic philosophy or of a too exclusive pre- 
occupation with the existing order of things. Does the statement 
that the beatific vision is the only possible last end for man and 
that a state of pure nature is not possible represent the genuine 


‘Ibid., p. 102. 
*Ibid., pp. 140 and 153. 
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thought of St. Thomas and his generation? Is the teaching of 
modern theology on the state of pure nature really a departure 
from the earlier teaching of St. Thomas and the Scholastics, or 
is it a legitimate development in the theology of the supernatural 
which the constant striving for greater precision of thought and 
expression made almost inevitable ? 

In spite of the fact that the main argument of the book is an 
appeal to tradition there is very little exposition of the teaching of 
the early centuries. We are given to understand that such an 
estimate of man in relation to the supernatural is implied in the 
Patristic teaching that he was made to the image and likeness 
of God! Underlying the author’s thought, and serving as the 
justification for his claim that Christian tradition always saw in 
man a being for whom the vision of God was the only possible last 
end, seems to be the conviction that the traditional understanding 
of man as the image and likeness of God necessarily meant that 
by his very nature as a spiritual being he was destined for the 
beatific vision. I think it might well be argued that the teaching 
of the Fathers on this matter has neither the clarity nor the con- 
sistency to warrant a conclusion of such far-reaching importance. 

The student of the history of dogma, who tries to find system 
and coherence in the teaching of the Greek Fathers on the Fall of 
man and original sin, will soon realize that clarity and precision 
in their thought and in their expression of it will vary in the degree 
of their appreciation of a distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural. Some of them do seem to have had a grasp of such 
a distinction, notably, I would say, Irenaeus? and Athanasius.* 
But in general we find that their attempts to state clearly in what 
the fall of man and original sin consisted are constantly impeded 
by the defective theory of the supernatural which they had at their 
disposal. It may be true enough that there has been a tendency 
to exaggerate the Platonism of the Fathers. At the same time, we 

1 Si nous résumons la doctrine des Péres en l’organisant, comme l'ensemble de leurs 
textes nos y invite, autour de la double notion d’image et de ressemblance divine, nous 
pouvons dire que, selon leur constante pensée et selon leur terminologie la plus courante, 
l'image de Dieu en V’homme n'est autre chose que sa nature meme d’esprit, ou plus 
exactement la partie supérieure de sa nature ; que la ressemblance divine, en son 
état achevé, n'est autre que la possession de la fin surnaturelle ; et qu’ enfin, de l'image 
& la vessemblance, il y a un lien organique, en ce sens que l'homme est fait a V'image 
de Dieu en vue d’arriver un jour @ sa ressemblance ; ou, pour emprunter une autre 
métaphore a Origéne, en ce sens que l'homme est par nature le temple de Dieu, destiné 
a vecevowr sa gloive. Surnaturel, p. 475. 

2 Irenaeus realizes that Adam possessed the supernatural life before the fall: 
oportuerat enim primo plasmari hominem, et plasmatum accipere animam ; deinde 


si¢ communionem Spiritus recipere. Adv. Haereses, P. G., 7, 1153. 
'Cf. infra p. 102. 
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can well understand how Plato’s teaching on the soul left no room 
for a distinction between the natural and the supernatural. The 
early Christian thinkers could scarcely fail to be influenced by 
what they found in Plato to the effect that the possession of a soul, 
by reason of its affinity with heaven, raises man beyond the earth 
and makes him not a terrestrial but a celestial plant! That man 
was made to the image and likeness of God they had from divine 
revelation. In explaining the meaning and drawing out the im- 
plications of this truth, it was not always easy for them to rise 
superior to their philosophical environment. In a question like 
that under discussion it will always be pertinent to ask how far 
the Fathers are speaking as witnesses of Tradition and how far as 
adherents of a particular system of philosophy. 

Anything like a full discussion of the teaching of the Greek 
Fathers on man as the image and likeness of God is outside the 
scope of the present article. It will be sufficient to show that 
they are very far from being consistent in their use of imago and 
similitudo, and that there is very little evidence of a fixed and 
generally recognized meaning attaching to these terms.? While 
Irenaeus frequently uses imago for man’s natural life, and similitudo 
for the supernatural, the distinction is not always adhered to, and 
we find the expression imago et simililudo sometimes used to describe 
man’s supernatural endowment.? We can see traces of a similar 
diversity in the usage of Athanasius. He uses the term imago 
Dei both for man’s rational nature and for what we now call his 
supernatural endowment. His own realization of a distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is best revealed when 
he distinguishes man’s natural creation from his receiving of the 
xapts tod Adyov, which is described as an additional gift by 
which God makes man to His own image.‘ Even in his earlier and 
more philosophical works, it is sufficiently clear that he is using 
imago Dei in two senses, one describing man’s natural gift of reason, 
the other a participation in the Divine Word which gives him a 
knowledge of the transcendant God. The doctrine of the Fall was 
obviously a difficulty against any interpretation of the imago Dei 
which saw in it a constituent of man’s essential nature, and 


e.g. Timaeus, 90 a; cf. Arnou, Platonisme des Péres, Dict. de Theol. Cath., 12, 


? Throughout this section on the Greek Fathers, the as yet unpublished doctorate 
dissertation of my colleague Dr. Corish, The Fall—Doctrine in Greek Patristic 
Thought, has been of very considerable assistance. 

3e.g., Adv. Haereses, P.G., 7, 1124, 1142, 1168. 

*De Incar. Verbi, P.G., 25, 108. 
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Athanasius himself seems not to have been entirely unaware of the 
difficulty. His teaching, then, is not quite clear or altogether 
consistent but I think it comes nearer to his genuine thought to 
say that, in discussing the Fall and the Redemption, he means 
by the “ image of God” a super-added gift of grace which man 
lost by sin and which was restored by Christ’s Redemption * 

In the teaching of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen it is 
difficult to see how any distinction they place between the imago 
and the similitudo provides a basis for a theory of a necessary appeal 
of the one for the other. They do not necessarily mean anything 
more than that man as the “image ”’ has a basic resemblance to 
God which makes him capable of striving for the attaining of the 
similitudo by way of moral regeneration.2 There is nothing to 
show that they saw in the God-like image a nature necessarily and 
essentially ordered to the likeness to be attained in the vision of 
God. 

Epiphanius, though perhaps of no great dogmatic significance 
himself, is both interesting and informative on the question.* His 
contribution testifies both to the variety of meanings which were 
attached to the term imago Dei, and to an awareness of the difficulty 
concerning the doctrine of the Fall caused by any interpretation 
which saw in the image an essential constituent of man’s nature. 
He protests against the conclusion, that Adam by his sin lost the 
image of God, which, he felt, could only mean that man’s nature 
is essentially maimed in virtue of his descent from Adam. This 
is a conclusion which Epiphanius cannot accept but, when he tries 
to make up his own mind on what the imago Dei really is, he is 
unable to do so. He mentions a number of views which have been 
put forward only to find them all unsatisfactory. In so far as he 
can be said to come to any conclusion at all, it is that the imago isa 
mysterious gift of God which is possessed by all and is not part 
of their nature.‘ The difficulty which many of the Greek Fathers 
experienced in their attempts to describe accurately the character 
of man’s original condition was undoubtedly aggravated when they 
tried to analyse the nature of the loss which he suffered as a result 
of Adam’s sin. 

Even in the Cappadocian Fathers, the terms are not used with 
a consistence sufficient to justify the conclusion that they saw in 
man’s nature as the imago Dei a necessary appeal for the similitudo. 


te.g. De Incar. Verbi, P.G., 25, 101. 

*e.g. Stromata, P.G., 8, 1360; 9, 140, 317. 

3 Panarion, P.G., 42, 341-4; Ancoratus, P.G., 43, 114-5. 
* Ancoratus, P.G., 43, 117. 
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Sometimes they clearly mean the same thing, as when St. Basil 
tells us that by baptism man, who had lost the divine likeness, 
becomes again the image of God.! Both Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen, in face of the ever present threat of Manicheism, like 
to emphasize the goodness of man as created by God and the happy 
and privileged position that was his before the fall. He was made 
“to the image and likeness of God.’’? Basil looks on this blessed 
life of man, in his original state in Paradise, as the only life worthy 
of the name.* To what extent he would regard it as a natural life 
is not very clear. He does refer to it as being xara ¢dow, and there 
is at most a suggestion that he saw in it something more than man’s 
natural condition.‘ The truth is, I think, that their Platonic cast 
of thought made it difficult for them to advert to the possibility that 
this wonderful life of man was something over and above what 
should belong to him as a rational being. In so far as we see in 
their teaching a necessary connection between man’s nature as 
spirit and his destiny for the vision of God, we shall find it hard to 
avoid attributing to them the view that man’s state before the 
fall was a natural one. 

Gregory of Nyssa is even more eloquent in describing man’s 
unique position in creation. In a very beautiful passage,> he tells 
us how God, out of His superabundant love, freely created man, 
that His light should not remain unseen, nor His glory with- 
out witness, nor His goodness with no one to enjoy it. Just 
as each of the irrational creatures has been fashioned in a way 
corresponding to its mode of life, so man, ‘‘ who was created to 
enjoy the good things of life, needed to have in his nature some- 
thing akin to that in which he was participating. For this cause he 
was endowed with life, reason, wisdom and all the excellences 
appropriate to God, that by each of them he might be inspired 
with the desire for that which is akin to him. . . . . These truths 
the account of creation has indicated in a comprehensive expression 
by means of a single word, when it says that man was made in the 
image of God ; for in the likeness signified by the word ‘ image ’ 
there is contained the enumeration of all that characterizes the 
Divine Being.’’ One might well be tempted to see in a passage 
such as this a clear enough implication that man’s God-like nature 


1 Adv. Eugomium, P.G., 29, 228; Hom. in Ps. 27, P.G., 29, 304. 

* Hom. 9 in Hexaemeron, P.G., 29, 205. 

Quod Deus non est auctor malorum, P.G., 31, 345; De Humilitate, P.G., 31; 525. 

*Hom in Ps. 29, P.G., 29, 317; P.G., 31, 344; 29, 449. 

* Ovatio Catechetica, c. 5, P.G., 45, 21-4; English translation by J. H. Srawley, 
D.D., London, 1917, pp. 35-37. 
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as a spiritual being necessarily destined him for the vision of God 
as his final end, were it not for the fact that any distinction be- 
tween nature and super-nature does not seem to have entered 
Gregory’s mind. There is the serious difficulty that such an in- 
terpretation of his thought seems to imply that, to Gregory’s way 
of thinking, this final end was within the capacity of man’s nature, 
without any assistance from the supernatural helps which we call 
divine grace.! In short, this emphasis on the God-like character 
of man’s nature as a spirit, and on his unique destiny for the vision 
of God does not necessarily mean in the Cappadocian Platonist 
what it would mean in a treatise of later times, and there are im- 
plications in it which Gregory as a Christian theologian would be 
the last to accept. 

It will be readily admitted that the Greek Fathers were not 
immediately interested in any consideration of actual or possible 
states where man was concerned. The subject of their investiga- 
tions was the historical state of man, and any question of the 
possibility of his condition and destiny being other than they 
actually are was entirely outside their horizon. Whether they saw 
in the image of God tending towards full likeness the essential 
constituents of man’s nature or something superadded and _there- 
fore supernatural may not always be quite clear. The more one 
studies their teaching on the Fall and original sin, the more one is 
inclined to conclude that there was an inherent confusion in their 
thought and in their language with regard to the nature and destiny 
of man—a confusion between nature and super-nature which their 
Platonist leanings made it almost impossible for them to surmount. 
While in some of these Fathers there are traces of that distinction, 
it would seem that most of them, if they were familiar with it at all, 
were unable to apply it correctly. Is it too sweeping a generaliza- 
tion to say that it was only when Christian theology had worked 
Platonism out of its system that it was able to develop a sound 
theology of the supernatural ? 


1Cf. A. H. Armstrong, “‘ The Nature of Man (Gregory oi Nyssa),’’ Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, Vol. 8 (Suppl.), 1949, p. 5.‘ Nor do the Cappadocians, if their thought 
is considered as a whole, appear to fall back (and this is always a danger for the 
Christian Platonist) into the old Platonic spiritualist naturalism, the assurance 
that man can attain to Divinity by his own natural spiritual powers, can make 
the ascent to God, or at least the first stages of it, without the assistance of Divine 
grace. The most that can be said is that there is sometimes a lack of emphasis 
in their wri.ings on the absolute transcendence of the supernatural as beyond 
man’s natural powers and the universal necessity of Divine grace, throughout 
the spiritual life: and it is for this reason that we in the West feel that we need 
also St. Augustine’s continuation of St. Paul’s tremendous emphasis on grace, 
and see serious dangers in an anti-Augustinian reaction claiming to base itself 
on the thought of the Cappadocians.” 
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I am not at all sure that a similar doubt might not be raised with 
regard to the position of St. Augustine. His teaching is more or 
less taken for granted by Father de Lubac. That it is entirely on 
his own side is a definite pre-supposition rather than a truth to be 
established.t And yet there is nothing in the writings of the great 
North African doctor which immediately suggests that he saw a 
necessary connection between man’s natural creation as a spiritual 
being and his destiny for the vision of God or that, for him, a state 
in which man would not have the beatific vision for his final end 
would be impossible. The question is nowhere discussed explicitly 
by St. Augustine and, I think, it is at least debatable whether such 
an estimate of man’s nature is implicit in any of the doctrinal 
positions which he took up. What is true is that Augustine is 
concerned exclusively with man as he is, man in the present order 
of things, in which he is de facto destined for the vision of God as 
his last end, and any consideration of other possible orders or ends 
simply did not interest him.2 And that may well be all that is 
necessarily contained in any emphasis we find on the beatific vision 
as the last end of man. 

Father de Broglie has pointed out that in fact the question 
of the possibility or impossibility of man being created for any 
other end would have had no meaning for Augustine.* He had 
no clear definition of the metaphysical essence of man ; with his 
lack of interest in universals as such, he had no very definite 
ideas as to what would be conveyed by the terms essence 
or nature: consequently he never faced up to the question 
of what was the essential nature of man. While St. Thomas, 
and the scholastics generally, were able to see clearly that all 
men were men in virtue of their possession of one and the same 
specific nature, St. Augustine merely saw all the individuals of the 
race united by a certain similarity, and went no further. Could 
man have been created for an end other than that for which he is 
de facto destined was a question that would have had a very 
definite meaning for St. Thomas and his age—what answer they 
would have given, if they had addressed themselves to it, is another 
matter. It would have had no such meaning for St. Augustine. 
In fact it would have had no meaning at all, for the reason that for 


1Cf. Surnaturel, pp., 102, 108, 109, 118 n. 1, 165. 
*Cf. Gilson, Introduction a l’Etude de Saint Augustine, Paris, 1943, p. 193: 
Le point de vue auquel il se place constamment est en quelque sort historique et pure- 
ment de fait. Dieu a créé l'homme dans un certain état de nature ; s’il l’eut créé dans 
un autre état méme inférieur, c’eut été un autre état de nature, l’un comme l'autre 
n'étant en fin de compte qu’un don gratuit de Dieu. 
* De Fine Ultimo Humane Vitae, Paris, 1948, pp. 238-44. 
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him man was man in the actual historical order, and the question 
of the possibility of his existing in a different order of things simply 
did not make sense. The question of possibilities where man was 
concerned did not interest him. When he cries out in the Con- 
fessions’ that man was made for God and that his soul will never 
rest until it rests in God—even if it be admitted that it is possession 
of God in the beatific vision that he is thinking of as alone capable 
of satisfying the heart of man—it is more consistent with his whole 
outlook to see in that outburst a passionate emphasis on the fact 
that man is de facto made for the possession of God as his last end 
and that nothing less will satisfy his desire for happiness. There 
is nothing which compels one to see in it a statement of Father de 
Lubac’s thesis that man could be created for no end other than 
the vision of God.? 

Father de Lubac’s generalization, that Christian tradition un- 
swervingly saw in man a being for whom the intuitive vision of 
God was the only conceivable last end, requires a much deeper and 
more exhaustive examination of the relevant texts than he has 
been able to give it. In the case of the Greek Fathers and of St. 
Augustine, I have called attention to some aspects of their teaching 
which at least are calculated to raise some doubts. The fairly 
general inability of the former to make any very clear distinction 
between nature and super-nature, or, when they did, to apply it 
correctly, and the exclusive preoccupation of the latter with the 
existing order of things, can scarcely fail to create some suspicion 
of the truth of that generalization. The question, whether man 
could be created for any end other than that for which he is de 
facto destined, is one which could have had meaning only for those 
who were able to see a distinction between nature and super-nature, 
and who were capable of appreciating that man’s historical condi- 
tion might have implied the gratuitous granting of an end and means 
which transcended his essential nature as man. In other words, 
in so far as traditional Christian teaching did apparently emphasize 
the vision of God as the only last end for man, we shall, I think, 
find the explanation in the inability of the early Christian thinkers 
to envisage the possibility of man being other than he is in his 
present historical condition. 

It will, no doubt, come as a surprise to many to learn that St. 
Thomas’s teaching on the supernatural was radically different from 


1 Book 1, c. l., n. 1, P.L., 38, @61. 

* Cf. Surnaturel, p. 108: Soto sait bien, lui, qu’il n’y a réellement pour l’homme 
qu'une seule fin derniére, celle que posait Saint Augustin lorsque il s’écriait : “‘ Fecisti 
nos ad te, Domine.” 
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that of modern theology, and that he too taught that the vision of 
God was the only possible last end for man.1_ The main argument 
put forward for this interpretation of his thought is his doctrine on 
man’s natural desire to see God, in which Father de Lubac finds 
the whole teaching of St. Thomas on the relations between the 
natural and the supernatural summed up.? St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on this matter, he claims, was in fact misinterpreted by his 
commentators in order to make it fit in with the later theology on 
the state of pure nature.* Now the precise meaning to be attached 
to the natural desire for God in the teaching of St. Thomas is 
admittedly a question of some difficulty. The number of mono- 
graphs and articles which have appeared, particularly during the 
last thirty years, and the great diversity of the views which have 
been maintained, is a sufficient indication of the difficulty of assess- 
ing accurately St. Thomas’s thought and a clear warning of the 
dangers of excessive dogmatism.* One of the keenest of de Lubac’s 
critics, his fellow Jesuit, Father de Blic, is, I think, undoubtedly 
right in arguing that the very diversity of these interpretations is 
itself an indication that the Thomistic texts on the natural desire 
for God cannot fairly be made the basis of his theology on the 
supernatural order.® In fact Father de Blic has himself con- 
vincingly demonstrated that it would be an injustice to St. Thomas’s 
teaching on the supernatural to base it exclusively on these texts. 
A comprehensive estimate of his teaching must take account of 
what he has to say on many other questions, more particularly on 
merit, the theological virtues, the necessity of revelation, and 
Limbo. And Father de Blic’s own conclusion, arrived at after a 
careful study of all the relevant passages, is that there is nothing 
in the teaching of St. Thomas which could be taken as pointing 
to any rejection by him, either explicit or implicit, of the possibility 
of a state of pure nature. 

One of the most serious criticisms that can be urged against 
Surnaturel, considered simply as an essay in historical theology, is 
that in a work, which purports to be a study in the development of 
the theology of the supernatural, its author should have taken so 
little account of the theology of original sin. The degree in which 
theology at each successive stage was able to give a reasoned account 


1 Surnaturel, pp. 117-120. 

2 Ibid, p. 477. 

3Ibid., pp. 121-139. 

*Cf. P. K. Bastable, Desive for God, London and Dublin, 1947. 

5 Melanges de science religieuse, IV (1947), 93-113 ; cf. ‘‘ Discussions on the Super- 
natural order,” P. J. Donnelly, S.J., Theol. Studies (Amer), 1948, 213-249. 
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of the doctrine of original sin might fairly be said to correspond 
to the clarity of its appreciation of a distinction between nature 
and super-nature. I do not think it can be seriously questioned 
that much of the confusion and uncertainty, that we find in so 
many of the early writers, regarding the nature and consequences 
of original sin, was due to a defective theology of the supernatural. 
Conversely, it was only when theology had elaborated a sound 
theory of the supernatural that it was in a position to give a rational 
and coherent explanation of original sin. 

The originality of St. Thomas’s contribution to the elucidation 
of these questions lies in the clarity with which he distinguished 
nature from super-nature, with the result that he was able to find 
the essence of original sin in the privation of gifts which were 
entirely undue to nature as such, while the essential constituents 
of man remained untouched. If some of the elements in the 
Thomistic synthesis are to be found in earlier thinkers, it was 
St. Thomas who wove them into a coherent system. And it is 
quite clear that his advance on his predecessors was made possible 
by his superior teaching on nature and super-nature. Where he 
differed from a St. Augustine, or even a St. Anselm, was that his 
understanding of what the essence of man implied as necessarily 
demanded by his nature as such led him to a proper appreciation 
of the gratuitous character of the elements which were superadded 
toit. It was this clarification which made it possible for him to deal 
with the nature and consequences of original sin with a clarity and 
precision that were impossible to earlier theology. For these 
reasons, no true estimate of his position on the question of the 
possibility of pure nature can afford to disregard his teaching on 
the fate of unbaptized children and the highly significant arguments 
on which it is based. 

Discussing the fate of these children in his Commentary on the 
Sentences, St. Thomas argues that, since it was not possible for them 
to attain it, they will not grieve in any way at the loss of the beatific 
vision : in fact, they will rejoice the more in that they will share in 
the divine goodness and in natural perfections.1 While they are 
separated from God quantum ad illam conjunctionem quae est per 
gloriam, they are not however entirely separated from Him : immo 
sibt conjunguntur per participationem naturalium bonorum, and 


1 Pueri autem numquam fuerunt proportionati ad hoc quod vitam aeternam haberent : 
quia nec eis debebatur ex principiis naturae, cum omnem facultatem naturae excedat, 
nec actus proprios habere potuerunt quibus tantum bonum consequerentur ; et ideo 
nihil omnino dolebunt de carentia visionis divinae ; immo magis gaudebunt de hoc 
quod participabunt multum de divina bonitate in perfectionibus naturalibus. In Sent. 
» 


3, 33, 32, 2. 
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so they can rejoice in a natural knowledge and love.! In the de 
Malo, he holds that these children do not suffer any mental anguish 
from the loss of the beatific vision. The reason he gives is that, 
while they have in their separate state a natural knowledge which 
tells them that they were created for happiness and that it consists 
in attaining the perfect good, they lack the supernatural knowledge 
which alone could assure them that the happiness for which they 
were created consists in the vision of God. Consequently, since 
they do not know that they are deprived of this good, they do not 
thereby suffer, but what they have by nature they possess without 
any admixture of sorrow or regret. 

Sunt quidem separati a Deo perpetuo quantum ad amissionem 
gloriae quam ignorant, non tamen quantum ad participationem 
naturalium bonorum quae cognoscunt.2 These children fail to 
attain the supernatural end for which they were created: and 
they cannot be said to attain the natural end of man because in 
the present order no such end exists. At the same time, St. Thomas 
is convinced that they attain a natural happiness consisting in a 
knowledge and love of God proportioned to nature’s capacity.® 
While they cannot be said to enjoy what is formally man’s natural 
end, it is not easy to see how their condition differs materially 
from the natural happiness which would have constituted man’s 
last end in a state of pure nature. St. Thomas, it is true, does not 
say that, but it seems to be implicit in what he does say. His 
general principle, that original sin did not affect man’s natural 
endowment, leads directly to the conclusion that it cannot therefore 
deprive him of those natural prerogatives, which in the state of 
pure nature would have constituted his natural end. 

Admittedly the question of pure nature was not formally dis- 
cussed in St. Thomas’s day : it was a development in the theology 
of the supernatural which had not yet been reached. The claim, 
that St. Thomas himself would not have admitted the possibility 
of a state of pure nature, based as it is almost entirely on his much 
debated doctrine of natural desire, can be entertained only by ignor- 
ing his teaching on several other questions where his meaning is 
beyond doubt. When the question of pure nature actually came 
to be discussed by the later theologians, no new dogmatic issues 
were involved, and those responsible were not consciously adopting 

1 Ibid. 2, 33, 2. 2, ad Sum, 
2 De Malo, 5, 3. 
3 It is not easy to see how the views of St. Thomas on this question fit into Father 


de Lubac’s generalization on the teaching of that period: pas de transcendance 
sans surnaturel. (p. 110). 
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any doctrinal position different from their predecessors. Though 
the state of pure nature never existed, an enquiry into its pos- 
sibility undoubtedly helped towards a clarification of the notions 
of nature and grace, and helped to bring out in a clearer light 
the gratuitous character of the supernatural. Such a clarification 
of ideas was particularly useful and even necessary in view of the 
controversy with Baius. The idea of pure nature, as Father de 
Lubac says, is une idée systématique, légitime sans doute et peut-étre 
utile (p. 103). He maintains, however, that it contained impli- 
cations which were contrary to the traditional teaching on the 
nature and destiny of man. To say that the earlier theology knew 
nothing of a state of pure nature may mean that there was a time 
when the question was not formally discussed. The assertion that 
the theology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
modern theology which is in line with it, represents a change in 
teaching or in dogmatic implication, is a more serious one, and 
few will feel inclined to agree with it. What St. Thomas has to 
say on the fate of unbaptized children and the natural happiness 
they enjoy, unalloyed by any regret for the loss of a supernatural 
destiny of which they could not know, leaves little doubt as to the 
view he would have adopted on the possibility of pure nature, if 
he had addressed himself to the question. Whatever may be the 
real meaning of his teaching on the natural desire for God, I cannot 
believe that St. Thomas would have said that God could not have 
created man without calling him to the beatific vision. 


GERARD MITCHELL. 
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OEDIPUS COMPLEX OR ANIMA 
RATIONALIS 


It is time, as Professor Nuttin of Louvain points out in a recent 
and important work,' that the same tests be applied to Analytic 
Theory, or Psychoanalysis, as to any other scientific theory—the 
test of verification of hypotheses by examining their consequences, 
and the more fundamental one of an objective scrutiny of the 
data on which an hypothesis rests, with a view to evaluating the 
relevance of the hypothesis to the data in question. 

In the interests of clarity, I shall restrict the term psycho- 
analysis to the process of analysing the psyche, which is what it 
means. In other words psychoanalysis is a technique—one 
among many ix the much wider field of psychotherapy, or healing 
a sick mind by psychological means, which itself is a section of the 
still wider study of psychiatry. This last is the equivalent of the 
term psychological medicine and embraces besides psychotherapy, 
the study and use of methods (usually called the ‘ physical 
methods’’) such as electro-convulsive therapy, insulin coma, 
pharmacological treatment and neuro-surgery (e.g., leucotomy). 

Psychoanalysis as a technique is linked in practice, though not 
necessarily, with a body of doctrines which I shall call Analytic 
Theory, the theory of the ‘‘ deep processes ’’ of personality, and the 
“deep contents’ of the mind, more usually called ‘‘ unconscious 
mental mechanisms’”’ or ‘“dynamisms,’”’ and “‘ unconscious contents ”’ 
respectively. The interested reader will find an adequate and 
critical presentation of these concepts in the first section of Nuttin’s 
work, while in the second section he gives an account of the 
technique of analysis, both in. its historical origins, and its later 
development. 

The time is past when analytic theory could be rejected out of 
hand with a self-righteous polemic against pan-sexuality, or, on the 
other hand, forced on the critical and intelligent student by the 
analyst’s device of telling him that if he rejected it, it was because 
of an emotional block due to his own complexes. Nuttin very 
courageously grasps analytic theory in both hands, as it were, with 


_1 Psychanalyse et Conception Spiritualiste de l’Homme, Publications Univer- 
sitaires de Louvain, and Vrin, Paris, 1950. 
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a view to seeing just what it contains of value for the study of 
human nature, and what is inadequate in it, given human nature 
for what it is. Credit is due to him for his enormous energy and 
sympathetic approach. As compared with other psychologists 
who have attempted an evaluation of Analytic Theory (e.g., Dalbiez : 
Psychoanalytic Method and the Doctrine of Freud; Allers: The 
Successful Error; Moore: Nature and Treatment of Mental Dis- 
orders) Nuttin’s work is an advance. He shows a capacity for 
assimilation which is refreshing, and a gift of exposition and 
criticism which is both clear and just. His own constructive 
section (Théorie Dynamique de la Personnalité Normale) is not quite 
so impressive, though it has merit, and should certainly be studied 
in detail by anyone who claims to be a psychologist. 

His theses, stated briefly, are these : 

(i) Analytic theory has done a great deal in illuminating the 
profundities of human nature, left largely untouched by traditional 
psychology, and necessarily ignored in a too “ rationalist ’’ approach 
to the mind. 

(ii) The conceptions of analytic theory have invaded, or per- 
vaded, the whole field of psychology from laboratory studies to 
clinical psychology and into social psychology. They have proved 
helpful in all these fields, and have even been used in cultural 
anthropology and aesthetics. 

(iii) They should not therefore, or rather, they cannot therefore, 
be ignored, or summarily dismissed, but rather, in so far as they are 
valid, should be assimilated into and integrated with what Nuttin 
calls the “‘ spiritual ’’ conception of man. His own attempt to do 
this is praiseworthy, but one is left wondering whether in fact he 
has succeeded. Would it not be more correct to say that he has 
simply adopted the functional approach of analytic theory while 
discounting the content of the theory almost entirely ? 

The concept of “‘ function ”’ is the clue to the difference between 
analytic and traditional psychology. 


“ Traditional psychology,” under which term I include both 
the “‘ great’ systems of philosophical psychology, and the more 
recent ‘“‘classics’’ of empirical psychology, has always been 
structural in outlook—i.e., it has attempted to state what the 
mind is—while analytic theory, and a few recent works in ex- 
perimental psychology, have been “functional” in character— 
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i.e., they have attempted to show what the mind does, or how it 
works. The contrast can be brought out in many ways. Compare 
for instance, the analytic conception of the topography of the mind 
with the traditional “ structural” picture : 


Emotions, mind. 


Instincts, J 


Conscious, 

Preconscious, i Considered as “ Regions of 
Subconscious, r the Psyche ; 
Unconscious, J 

Intellect and will, >) 

Internal and External Senses, \, Considered as faculties of the 


In the first list, the interplay of cognitive and affective factors is 
taken for granted, but the question of the origin and nature of these 
factors is largely untouched. In the second list, the psychologist 
is preoccupied with the detailed examination of the different 
capacities listed, while their interplay and consequences in the 
unity of the human mind and the moulding of personality are very 
often ignored. 

The contrast can be seen in more detail by a comparison of 
Freud’s psychodynamics of forgetting (repression due to the 
affective-tone of the “ forgotten’’ item—see Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life) with studies of the “ curve of forgetting’ in any 
psychology manual. The analytic concept is that nothing is ever 
really forgotten, but that some cognitive contents become in- 
accessible. They are described as being ‘“‘in the Unconscious,” 
existing “‘ dynamically,’’ and functioning in such a way that their 
effects are discernible, e.g., in dreams, or even in waking life in the 
form of compulsions, hysterias, anxieties, etc. Analytic theory is 
not interested in rates of forgetting, disturbances of the curve due 
to “‘ reminiscence,”’ retroactive inhibition, the alleged variation of 
retentive capacity with age, the merits of ‘‘ whole ”’ versus “ part ” 
learning as measured in terms of what is retained and what is 
forgotten, and other phenomena of this order. In a word, analytic 
psychology has no theory of memory. In this, it is not alone. 
The same contrast between structural and functional psychology 
can be brought out by contrasting the work of Ebbinghaus (Uber 
das Gedachtniss,1855) with Sir Frederick Bartlett’s work Remembering 
(1932). In fact the contrast could hardly be better shown than 
by Bartlett’s own examination of it in his first chapter. For 
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Ebbinghaus, memory was as it were a self-contained, self-regulating 
mechanism, subject to its own laws, capable of being studied in 
isolation, and explained from within itself. Bartlett, who is any- 
thing but an analyst, studies remembering as a function of the 
whole man in which the serial reproduction of acquired cognitive 
material or of organised sequences of bodily movement plays little 
or no part. It is a function which involves the co-operation of 
what in a different terminology would be called intellect, sensory 
capacities and emotions. 

By means of a series of ingenious experiments, Bartlett brings 
out the complexities of remembering “at the human level,” and 
on the basis of his experiments, he puts forward a theory of re- 
membering whose merits have escaped the notice of many psychol- 
ogists. There are many reasons for this. Bartlett, like the 
analysts, has no theory of memory: “It is perfectly true that 
nobody can set a ring around Memory and explain it from within 
itself. The dissolving power of modern research seems to have 
split Memory into a number of variously related functions.”’ He is 
therefore at variance with the traditional structuralists. Secondly, 
by implication at least, Bartlett has abandoned the sensist version 
of human cognition and the mechanist interpretation of stimulus 
and response in human behaviour. The third reason is more 
subtle, perhaps. The theory is a very difficult one to appreciate 
properly, and this, combined with its clear break with the sensist— 
associationist tradition has generated resistance to its acceptance. 

There is another crucial point on which the “ functional”’ ex- 
perimentalists and the analysts agree. In Bartlett’s words: ‘“‘ The 
psychologist, whether he uses experimental methods or not, is 
dealing, not simply with reactions but with human beings.”” With 
this principle also, the traditional ‘‘ philosophical’’ psychologists 
(whether scholastic or not) are in agreement. It is often forgotten 
in practice however, both by the traditional structuralists, and by 
the stimulus-response school of experimentalists, both of whom, 
by studying a process in isolation as though it were a closed circuit 
or a self-contained mechanism, get the whole man out of focus. 

It is precisely on this fundamental principle that analytic theory 
has staked its claim to acceptance. It claims to be a theory of 
human nature, of personality, of the normal and the abnormal 
mind ; and it is on this basis that it must be evaluated, not in terms 
of whether or not particular matters of detail happen to be correct 
or not. 

It is inherently unlikely, or even impossible, as any student 
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of the logic of science will know, that any particular scientific 
theory constitutes the last word on its subject, or attains the level 
of final and complete explanation. And analytic theory claims 
at any rate to be a scientific theory of man. More to the point 
perhaps are the words of the late Dr. H. Stack Sullivan, one of 
the most stimulating analytic theorists that America has produced : 
“The human mind did not cease to think with the death of Freud.” 
In other words, in spite of the extravagances of some analysts in 
proclaiming the ipse dixit of the master (even of his contradictory 
doctrines at different times), it is becoming more and more widely 
accepted that the specific teachings of Freud himself are not the 
last word on man. In the same way, perhaps, the doctrines of the 
nuclear physicists are not the last word on the universe. But he 
would be a rash scientist indeed who rejected them on these grounds. 
Equally rash, in my opinion, would be the psychologist or philos- 
opher who rejected the analytic doctrines on the ground of their 
incompleteness or lack of finality. Nuttin is careful to point out 
that it is no longer possible for the scientific student of human 
nature to reject analytic theory out of hand, nor as a scientist to 
accept it all uncritically. 

It is of course arguable, as Broad once pointed out, that the 
doctrines of the “ depth ’’—psychologists or analysts were well 
known for centuries to priests, poets and philosophers. But if they 
were, they were known. more in the form of intuitive understandings 
of human beings than in the form of what Americans would call 
scientific “insights ’’ into human nature on an empirical, experi- 
mental, and clinical basis, which would serve in turn for the erection 
of far-reaching theories. 

Any critical approach to these far-reaching, theories must meet 
certain philosophical and or semantic difficulties at the very out- 
set. These are the difficulties inherent in such general conceptions 
as ‘“‘mental mechanisms,”’ “‘ psychic energy,” and “ regions”’ of 
the mind, and in the more particular and determinate conceptions 
indicated by “‘ conflict,’’ “‘ repression,’ “‘ conversion ’’ (of a mental 
content or process into a physical symptom), to list only a few of 
them. If these are taken literally, quite obviously they are 
materialist—mechanist conceptions, and cannot apply in their 
ordinary physical significance to the non-material, non-spatial 
reality called mind. This factor constituted and still constitutes 
a major difficulty not only for what Nuttin calls “ the spiritualist ” 
conception of man, but also for the non-spiritualist but philosophico 
—humanist—rationalist view of man. But if on the other hand 
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they are not taken literally, the semantic difficulty arises: they 
appear in practice to describe something, but what exactly do they 
describe ? 

The important thing here is to try to understand what exactly 
analytic theory intends by such conceptions, instead of trying to 
score a quick but pyrrhic victory over the analysts in the tradition 
of some philosophy manuals by referring to the opiniones insanae 
adversariorum. For in what follows, I am not concerned with 
whether or not Freud, Rank, Stekel, Adler, etc., were materialists 
or hedonists or mechanists, nor am I concerned with what individual 
authors and practitioners may have said, but rather with the 
question whether analytic theory im globo has the kind of merit 
which any scientific theory at a particular point in the history of 
science might be presumed to have. 

There is a further preliminary consideration. It is true that 
the value of analysis (the therapeutic use of analytic theory) 
has not been established by any statistical assessment of 
results, such as is available in the case of most major therapeutic 
procedures used for physical disorders. It is also true that pro- 
longed “‘ deep” analysis as a major psychotherapeutic means is 
falling more and more into disfavour with the majority of psy- 
chiatrists and has become the prerogative of the (comparatively) 
small number of “orthodox” psycho-analysts. True, again, 
that many of the “‘ apparent ”’ cures after two or three (or some- 
times as much as seven) years’ analysis might be due to spontaneous 
remissions, or recovery through the combination of maturation and 
the simple passage of time. But these are criticisms of analysis, 
not of analytic theory, i.e., of the procedure of the analyst, not of 
the analyst’s conception of human nature. In this context also it 
should be pointed out, as was stated at the outset, that the method 
of analysis is not necessarily linked, either logically or psycholog- 
ically, with the theory of any particular school of psychology, 
Freudian or otherwise, though the majority of analysts think it is. 
For the method of analysis, when it is successful, effects its cure either 
by abreaction or by catharsis. By the former is meant precipitating, 
and thereby releasing, a more or less violent emotional reaction. The 
emotion, through being pent up like steam in a boiler above the 
maximum pressure for safety, is thought of as seeking an outlet, 
and cannot find the safety valve. (This analogy, based on the fact 
of abreaction, is the source of the theory of emotionally charged 
ideas or images “‘ existing dynamically ”’ in their own right “in the 
unconscious.”’) The alternative procedure of catharsis consists in 
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taking out into the open and facing in cold blood, as it were, the 
noisome and repulsive idea (or ‘‘ memory ’’) of an “ experience ”’ 
(or “‘ wish,” etc.) which consciousness refuses to face. Both abre- 
action and catharsis can be used independently of any “ theory,” 
and indeed even independently of analytic method, as is done for 
instance in some recent developments of narcotherapy. 


ce 


2 


It is very tempting to point out some of the philosophical 
absurdities in analytic theory, and this has been done many times. 
It is too often forgotten, however, that the analytic theorists were 
not philosophers, any more than the average man in the street. 
Pointing out these philosophical errors is just about as profitable 
as pointing out the astronomical absurdies involved in saying 
the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. This latter phrase 
describes a phenomenon, and does so well enough to enable us 
to tell the time, to find our way, and to do a host of other things. 
These are also the purposes of analytic theory—it is empirical in 
source and in intention. Besides, just as one can point to certain 
philosophical absurdities in analytic theory, so also one can point 
to certain philosophical absurdities in the popular “ spiritualist ” 
view of man. This latter, so far from giving an adequate con- 
ception of the union of a spiritual principle with matter, is very 
often either a carry-over of the Platonic view, so severely dealt 
with by St. Thomas, or an unrecognised version of the Cartesian 
dualism which is responsible both for subjective idealism, em- 
piricism, and mechanism. 

This must not be taken to mean that philosophical criticism is 
irrelevant, but only that it very often misses the point. The 
counterpart of this on the analytic side is the equally absurd and 
facile presumption that analytic theory demands a remoulding of 
the concept of man and the construction of a new moral code (e.g., 
m Flugel’s Man, Morals and Society, 1945). 

The responsibility for the popular misconceptions of what 
analytic theories are about rests with three groups—the analysts 
themselves, who with the enthusiasm of neophytes exaggerated 
the importance of their new instruments and conceptions, and not 
being philosophers, thought they were dealing with @ philosophy 
of human nature ; the “‘ popularizers,” who saw the possibility of 
“ selling” psychology in the same way as detective fiction and 
pornography ; and the public at large, whose appetite grew by what 
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it fed on. For the popular version is that psychoanalysis and 
analytic theory are “all about sex,’’ which is not true even of 
orthodox thorough-going Freudianism. It is generally recognised 
both inside and outside the analytic circle, that the term sex in 
the pansexual context of analytic theory, is a technical term, not 
to be equated with the colloquial use of the same word. (In this 
connection the section on psychoanalysis in Fr. Bonnar’s The 
Catholic Doctor might be profitably consulted). 

The more obvious statements of analytic theory can be taken 
as read, and also the more obvious points of criticism. The essential 
points from the theory however are very often missed. These can 
best be understood perhaps if we preface them by a series of 
negative statements. Analytic theory is not a theory of the soul, 
nor of the mind, nor of the relation of body and mind. It is not a 
denial of spirit, nor of intellect and will, nor of the moral law. It 
is not a doctrine of licence or libertinism, nor a denial of free will 
and grace. Finally, it is not a doctrine of hedonism nor an 
epicurean philosophy. In fact, it is not philosophy. And these 
statements hold in spite of the express pronouncements of Freud 
and others which might be quoted substantiating each of the 
propositions I have denied. Freud thought of religion as a neurosis 
—but Jung emphatically did not. Freud thought the libido the 
only and sufficient source of energy and impulse to account for 
the whole complex of human endeavour—but Adler most emphat- 
ically did not. Freud and others thought along deterministic and 
materialistic lines—but Bartemeier (President of the International 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1950) certainly does not. And so 
on through the whole list—one author can be quoted against another 
all the way. That is why I say analytic theory is none of these 
things, while each and all of them may be the theories of individual 
analysts. 

Analytic theory is a body of doctrine concerning (a) the nature 
and dynamics of certain kinds of mental content, (b) some of the 
processes which go on in every mind, normal and abnormal, and 
(c) the genesis of certain conditions (which may be either psychical 
or physical or both) which are symptomatic of the unhealthy 
functioning of the processes listed under (6). These doctrines are 
expressed in figurative language, and in analogical and empirical 
terminology. The figurative language is not really misleading if 
its source is understood, though the scientific mind may find it 
repulsive. But the analogical use of concepts from the physical 
sciences (in the first instance as descriptive, but then taken to be 
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explanatory) can be misleading. As descriptive, they come under 
the head of “saving the appearances,” but as explanatory they 
cease to be scientific or psychological. 

There are two kinds of cognitive content—intellectual and 
sensory. One of the great lacunae in analytic theory is that it 
takes account only of the sensory, i.e., sense-experience and its 
derivative imagery. But to its credit, analytic theory has thrown 
some light on these aspects of human cognition. The terminology 
which makes ‘“‘the Unconscious” the “abode” of experience 
unknown to introspection is merely descriptive. But the fact 
described is very real. It is true, in other words, that some of 
the results of sensory experience are not at the moment retrievable 
by voluntary effort. This is an empirical fact of everyday life. 
But it is also true that some items are not retrievable at all by 
voluntary effort. In ordinary language, they are not just 
“ forgotten,”” as the former group might be described. They are 
such that we never even knew we had them. It would be rash to 
discount the clinical evidence that such items are recoverable, 
either under hypnosis, or by “free association,” or by dream 
analysis. Undoubtedly, the apparent recovery of such items is 
sometimes not a case of remembering through analysis, but is a 
simple inferential process, suggested by the analyst, in which the 
patient co-operates, and which is describable as an answer to the 
question : What must have been the case in infancy in order that 
such and such a phenomenon now apparent should have been 
produccd ? It is, in other words, a simple argument a posteriori 
from effect to cause. In this case, the cause postulated can very 
well be regarded as a postulate depending on the analyst’s theoret- 
ical formulations. But there are still many cases attested by the 
patients themselves wherein the “lost ’’ item is recovered spon- 
taneously under analysis. 

The whole notion of “ regions” of the psyche can very well be 
dispensed with without loss to analytic theory, and for it can be 
substituted the concept of “ degree of accessibility’ of cognitive 
content. This brings the Freudian unconscious much closer to the 
Thomistic concept of ‘“ habitual knowledge” (the way in which 
memory can be attributed to the intellect) and to the phantasia 
(some of whose processes were already known to be unconscious, 
e.g., the preparation of the sense data for the process of abstraction) 
and the (not necessarily) introspectible process of conversio ad 
phantasmata in the knowledge of singulars. 

With regard to the dynamics of imagery, the point stressed 
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by analytic theory is that images remain active, affecting conscious 
contents and overt behaviour, while they themselves can be un- 
conscious. This is due to the fact that they are heavily charged 
with emotion. For “ image” the analyst very often uses the term 
“idea,’’ so that a “‘ complex ’’ is definable as a repressed idea with 
a strong cmotional charge. The affective tone of imagery is a well- 
attested fact, both empirically and experimentally, but the fact 
that consciousness can unconsciously repudiate a particular image 
because of its exceedingly unpleasant emotional tone (and thereby 
“ forget ’’ it) is one which might well have escaped attention were 
it not for the findings of analysis. The terminology of repression, 
complex, the unconscious and the threshold or “‘ censor’ between 
the unconscicus and consciousness is not necessary, but what it 
describes is a fact. 

Among the processes which go on in every mind, normal and 
abnormal, are those of introjection, projection, repression, and 
sublimation, to name only a few. The essential points here are 
that the analyst is describing in a picturesque way some of the 
aspects of human reactions to a complex environment, and secondly, 
that it is not the prcecess, but its content which is disterted in the 
neurotic cr psycho-neurotic. The human being in infancy is a 
tabula rasa, and must acquire all his subsequently discernible 
mental content. This he does by contact with people and things. 
In terms of the emotional charge of cognitive content, the most 
telling experiences in infancy will be those concerned with the 
people who mean most for the infant’s emotional life—mother, 
father, and siblings, in that order. 

The term infantile sexuality means simply the diffused organic 
pleasure (or the ‘‘ quiescence of the organism ’”’) consequent upon 
the satisfaction of any bodily need. A high pleasure-tone means 
that the child will seek the exciting cause again, while an una 
pleasant experience will be avoided. Thorndike’s ‘‘ Law of effect” 
in the learning-process is very close to the analyst’s conception 
here. The avoiding of the repetition of an unpleasant experience 
is the result of the emotional charge of the repressed memory of the 
first experience of similar emotional tone. But where the analyst 
helps is in the consequence of this concept. The unpleasant emo- 
tion associated with the repressed item can be split off (dissociated) 
from the original item, and linked with a different image or idea, 
or the original image can be represented in consciousness by a 
substitute resembling it in some way, however tenuous and vague, 
called by the analysts a “symbol.” From now on, this second 
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image is dreaded and repudiated, or the dissociated emotion now 
joined with it affects behaviour in such a way as to produce neurotic 
symptoms, while the symbol, on the other hand, may be accepted 
by consciousness because of the loss of the emotional charge, or may 
affect behaviour in other ways. 

The process of introjection describes in a picturesque way the 
process whereby the child, long before it can formulate rational and 
objective judgments of right and wrong, learns to ‘“‘ behave properly” 
and “be a good child.” Once more, the fact described is clear, 
while the analyst’s description of it (‘‘the introjection of the father 
figure and generation of the super-ego ”’) can be misleading or even 
repulsive. Projection is again the familiar fact that the child 
will say (or will learn from his mother to say) ‘‘ naughty chair ”’ 
when he barks his shin, or the adult, feeling over-anxious or 
dyspeptic, will blame his staff for his own inadequacies. These 
processes are universal, and help one to understand any mind, 
normal or abnormal. 

Under the third head (genesis of symptoms) comes the most 
fruitful contribution of analytic theory to the study of human 
nature. That imagery and emotion played some part in the pro- 
duction of bodily disorders was long ago well-known. In this 
context it is possible to quote St. Thomas Aquinas : Medici dicunt 
esse tntendendum somniis ad cognoscendum interiores dispositiones 
(S. Theol., 2-2, 95, 6). In the aetiology of mental disturbance the 
role of imagery and emotion was even more widely accepted. But 
it remained for the analyst to produce a theory as to how bodily 
and mental disorders were brought about by emotional and 
cognitional factors, and to show how such disorders might be cured. 

Out of this section of analytic theory come the now universally 
accepted accounts of conversion hysteria, anxiety-neurosis, psycho- 
somatic disorders and so on. The analytic theory depends on the 
concept of “conflict ’—the struggle of a repressed item seeking 
release, or of an impulse or instinct seeking fulfilment, on the one 
hand, with the repressing forces of the super-ego (or consciousness, 
or morality or social taboos) on the other. The physical symptom 
is conceived either as the translation of a repressed psychical item 
into a physical one, or as the physical effect of a psychical cause. 
Here again, a fact vouched for by clinical experience is being de- 
scribed. A more scientifically exact, and certainly a more philo- 
sophically acceptable account of the same phenomena can readily 
enough be formulated in terms not of psychical and physical 
systems interacting, but in terms of the psychophysical composite 
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nature of man as one being, not two accidentally linked together. 
But since the “cure” depends ultimately on giving the patient 
himself some degree of insight into his condition, the simplified 
“ descriptive ”’ version of analytic theory seems to be warranted in 
practice. It would be much more difficult to explain to a patient 
the functions of the parasympathetic nervous system and_ the 
endocrine glands as integral components of an emotional state and 
not merely conscquential or antecedent phenomena, than to explain 
to him that he “ feels anxious’’ and this produces the “ sinking 
feeling ’’ which, protracted through a long time-process, can in 
turn produce a peptic ulcer. 

It is worth noting in passing that the dualism implied in analytic 
theory (not explicitly accepted by many analysts though they talk 
in terms of it) is the Cartesian dualism of mind (a “‘ thinking thing ’’) 
united to matter (something extended), while the nature of the 
cure can be stated in Platonic terms as giving back to the pilot the 
control of the ship. In other words, where reason was at the 
mercy of the non-rational element (imagery and emotions) the 
analyst, by giving the patient an understanding of his condition, 
tries to place reason in control again. That, as I understand it, is 
the whole aim and purpose of psychotherapy of any kind. 

The notion that the analyst or therapist seeks only to remove 
controls and lead his patient to licence is negatived even by Freud 
himself who claims that some degree of “‘ repression” is necessary 
for mental health. The concept of sublimation also implies that 
a human being must not remain the plaything of impulse and in- 
stinct. The fact described by sublimation is the obvious one that 
man can strive for objectives appropriate to the human level, as 
well as for those more closely correlated with his animal nature. 


2 
J 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the essential concepts 
of analytic theory harmonize readily enough with the traditional 
concept of human nature implied in western philosophy. But 
it is important to note that this harmony is discernible only on 
condition that both analytic theory and human nature are 
adequately understood. The idea that man is an angel accidentally 
imprisoned for a time in the prison-house of the flesh is not a 
correct idea of man, and, as such, conflicts with the findings 
of analytic work. The idea that religion is a neurosis is not part 
of the content of analytic theory, and conflicts with the proper 
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concept of man. The picturesque idea of the analyst that every 
man is abnormal—‘‘there is no such thing as the normal 
mind ’’—must be properly understood. It means simply that 
the mental processes of maladjusted and of well-adjusted 
people are the same, the difference being one of degree and 
content. 

Apart from the illumination of non-introspectible mental pro- 
cesses, there are three further ways in which analytic theory helps 
in understanding human nature. It gives us some clue as to 
why this particular person has the kind of personality he has; 
it underlines the enormously complex structure of human motiva- 
tion at all levels ; and it restores the ‘“‘ animal” part to the defini- 
tion of man, which the rationalist conception of him tended to 
ignore. It was Freud’s idea that the first few years of life, but 
especially the emotional relationship between son and mother, 
daughter and father, had a final and determining effect on the 
subsequent personality. The Oedipus complex and all that it 
implies has passed into the daily language of most people, and 
it would be rash to think that it is devoid of foundation. But 
it has been radically altered from Freud’s own version, through 
Jung, Horney, Rank, Sullivan, and others. The chief alteration 
in the theory is the abandonment of the ineradicability or ultimately 
determining efficacy of infantile experience. This is particularly 
noteworthy in the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry in 
America, and the pronouncements of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. 

Are there, then, any defects in analytic theory? There are, 
and they are legion. But they have been so often stressed, that 
perhaps a brief summary of them here will suffice. Analytic theory 
has no concept of spirit, in spite of Jung’s Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul. It has no adequate concept of the nature and role of 
intellect, and it denies (though very often only verbally) the ex- 
istence of will, while in practice its method of cure, as we saw, 
consists in restoring intellect and will to their proper place. It 
is not an internally consistent theory, and its inconsistencies are 
not often acknowledged. It is often uncritical (or rather Freud 
was often uncritical) in the kind of evidence used to substantiate 
a hypothesis, and hypotheses are not scientifically validated by 
testing them against their predictable consequences. Finally, it 
has been pointed out that orthodox psycho-analysts and their 
teachings are very often unscientific inasmuch as “ what Freud 
has said is the truth for the psycho-analyst—if he has said con- 
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tradictory things, the fault rests with the person who cannot accept 
contradictions.” (MacCurdy, 1944). 

But in spite of all that, it is still true that analytic theory has 
come to stay. Freud’s trick of inventing a mythology, instead of 
constructing a scientific terminology, to describe the phenomena 
he studied should not blind us to the fact that he did study pheno- 
mena and not myths. It is the task of the structural psychologist 
now to give a functional description of his phenomena, using the 
help of analytic insights, and so produce an integrated empirical 
and rational psychology of man. 


E, FEICHIN O’DOHERTY. 
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THE ACT OF TWO EFFECTS 


To many students of theology there is something vaguely dis- 
satisfying about the teaching of moralists on the “act of two 
effects.” For one thing, a principle embodying four separate 
conditions—each of which must be fulfilled if the act is to be lawful 
—seems somewhat elaborate and “unnatural.” One expects the 
principles of right reason to be more simple. Then it may be felt 
that there is a certain vagueness about what is often described 
as the primary condition— that the act must not produce the 
evil effect directly. When does an act produce an effect directly ? 
It cannot be said that the answers given by theologians to this 
question are always enlightening. Then too there is the question 
of intention, which at times seems to bedevil the whole problem. 
Is the intention of the agent a relevant consideration at all? It 
is often assumed that it isnot. Yet in many practical cases common 
sense seems to indicate that intention is the determining factor. 
Thus, to modify somewhat a classic casus of the older theologians, if 
a woman jumps from a high window, not ad salvandam virginita- 
tem, but with the intention of killing herself, her act is manifestly 
an act of suicide even though at the time she may be pursued by 
an invasor pudicitiae. Yet it is hard to see what, apart from 
intention, differentiates this act from that of the woman who jumps 
in order to avoid rape, an act which theologians regard as lawful. 

The present article aims at going over this familiar ground and 
attempting to show that the teaching of moral theologians on the 
essential problem of the act of two effects is simply a precise applica- 
tion of the principle that the end does not justify the means. Certain 
other considerations which are usually added for the sake of com- 
pleteness follow from equally simple and obvious moral principles. 
The difficulties experienced in applying this teaching to concrete 
cases do not derive from any vagueness or over-complexity in 
principle. They are due rather to complexity in the physical 
structure of the acts in question ; they are difficulties of fact rather 
than of law. 


I 


We must begin our consideration of this problem by clearing 
the ground—by excluding various categories of cases where no 
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moral problem arises, either in principle or in the application of 
principle. 

In the first place, no problem of lawfulness or unlawfulness 
arises when the act is already unlawful in itself quite apart from 
the evil effect which it produces. Thus we are not concerned 
with cases like that of the man who causes scandal—and at the 
same time relieves his own mental depression—by getting drunk. 
His act may have the two effects of scandal and the relief of de- 
pression, but there is no problem as to its lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness since it is already evil in itself quite apart from these two 
effects. Moral theologians usually state as their first condition 
that the act of two effects must be either good or at least indifferent 
in itself. In doing so they are simply stating the obvious fact 
that if the act is evil in itself, antecedently to the consideration 
of its effects, no good effect can render it lawful. For our present 
purposes we may exclude such simple cases from the discussion 
altogether. 

Secondly, we are not concerned with cases where an effect that 
is normally evil ceases to be so in the concrete circumstances of 
a particular case. Thus the effect of grave damage to another’s 
property, which is normally evil, ceases to be so if in a concrete 
case it is the only means of saving-® human life, for example if 
I must break a stained-glass window in order to rescue a man 
from a burning church. The damage to the window, which in 
other circumstances would have been a morally evil effect, ceases 
to be so in these particular circumstances. Similarly the amputa- 
tion of a human limb may sometimes be inordinate and therefore 
“ evil,’”’—but clearly this does not apply to a poisoned limb which 
is threatening the well-being of the whole body. In other words, 
these effects are only conditionally forbidden by the moral law. 
In circumstances where the condition is not verified the effect 
ceases to be evil.! In the present article we are concerned only 
with acts which are unconditionally forbidden, i.e., which may 
never be willed and which, therefore, are evil in all circumstances. 

1 If it be asked how one is to determine whether a particular effect is condition- 
ally or absolutely forbidden, one must reply, with McDonald (The Principles of 
Moral Science, Dublin, 1903, p. 163), that there is ‘“‘ no general rule that may be 
applied.”’ It is simply a question of right reason forming a judgement in regard 
to each particular type of effect. In point of fact those prohibitions of the moral 
law which are conditional have long been recognized as such and are stated by 
moralists in reasonably precise terms: one may not damage another’s property 
domino rationabiliter invito ; one may not amputate a limb nisi necessaria sit ad 
salvandam sanitatem totius corporis, etc. It is not in regard to thé application of 


these conditional prohibitions that the well-known difficulties of the ‘‘ act of two 
effects ’’ arise. 
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Such, for example, is the killing of an innocent person. Is it 
ever lawful to perform an act which will have an effect of this 
kind ?—that is the precise question at issue.? 

Lastly, no moral problem arises when the evil effect, no matter 
how it is caused, is intended. If a woman jumps from a window 
with the intention of committing suicide then her act is evil even 
though she may happen at the time to be pursued by an assailant 
on her virtue. If another woman performs exactly the same 
act with the sole intention of escaping from the assailant her act 
is lawful. 

This is a point of great importance. It must not be thought 
that intention is not a relevant consideration in determining the 
material morality of a human act, that it is something which 
pertains exclusively to formal morality. That view would be 
contrary both to right reason and to the consistent teaching of 
Catholic theology. 

Suppose a doctor administers to a woman suffering from danger- 
ously high fever a drug which will have the two-fold effect of lower- 
ing her temperature and producing an abortion. If it is a case 
where the doctor merely intends to save the woman’s life by lower- 
ing her temperature the act is lawful. But suppose that in an 
identically similar case the doctor wishes the child to die, and 
administers the same drug in exactly the same way but this time 
with the intention of producing an abortion. In this case the 
act is manifestly evil; the doctor deliberately wills to produce 
an abortion and he places an act to achieve that end. The fact 
that his act has also the good effect of lowering the woman’s temper- 
ature will not make it a good act. Here then we have the self-same 
act performed twice in identical circumstances ; in one case it is 
a lawful act, in the other case it is evil. Yet the only difference 


1 Walsh, (De Actibus Humanis, ed. 2., Dublin, 1891, pp. 58ff.), departed some- 
what from traditional terminology in putting the foregoing point. He would 
regard both the damage to the window and the loss of the poisoned limb as being evil 
elects even in the circumstances described, but would say that we may will these 
evil effects as means towards a higher end such as the saving of a human life. 
this he is followed by McDonald. 

This terminology has not found general acceptance among moral theologians. 
To say that in certain circumstances one may positively will evil would require 
far-reaching qualifications in most of the accepted statements of the first principles 
if morality : such as that the end does not justify the means, voluntas volendo malum 
ft mala, etc. Moreover it is difficult to see how an effect which right reason allows 
me to will positively, even as a means, can be said to be evil in any real sense. The 
ust principle of morality is: malum est vitandum, and if right reason also says of 
‘particular effect : hic effectus in his circumstantiis non est vitandus it follows that 
ht effectus in his circumstantiis non est malus. Cf. criticism of Walsh’s terminology 
aTanquerey, Theologia Moralis, cd. 10, Paris, 127, II, p. 152, note 3. 
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between the two acts lies in the different intentions with which 
they were performed. The evil intention in the second case makes 
the act evil. 

Moreover in discussing these two cases it is with their material, 
or objective, morality that we have been concerned; from the 
facts given we know nothing of their formal morality ; that depends 
entirely on the state of each doctor’s conscience at the time he 
acted. It is not impossible that the conscience of the doctor who 
intended the abortion was convinced, bona fide, that the act was 
morally justified ; if so there was no formal sin. The point is that, 
whatever his own conscience may have told him about the morality 
of his act, objectively it was an evil act, an act of abortion, and 
that because the abortion was the end he intended to achieve.! 

This is the consistent teaching, as we have said, of Catholic 
theologians. Without exception they all teach that an act of 
two effects, which would otherwise be lawful, is unlawful if the 
evil effect is intended.? And it is easy to see why this is so. The 
end, or finis, of a human act is an essential determinant of material 
morality, the other two determinants being the “ object”’ and 
the ‘‘ circumstances.” If the end willed is evil then the act is 
evil without further ado. We may not do good to achieve evil. 
Now the end willed is specified, or identified, by the intention; 
the intention in fact is simply a movement of the will towards 
the end—and is so defined by St. Thomas: intentio est actus volur- 
tatis respectu finis.2 If in placing an act of two effects I intend 
the evil effect then that effect is the proximate end at which the 
act is aimed and since it is an evil end the act which aims at it 
is evil. Morales actus, says St. Thomas, speaking precisely of an 





1 The terms “‘ material’ and “ formal ’’ morality are here used in their ordinary 
accepted sense, i.e., formal morality is the morality of the act as determined by 
the agent’s conscience at the moment of acting ; material morality is the objective 
morality of the act, prescinding from the subjective judgement of conscience at the 
moment of acting. Cf. Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, Rome, 1922, I. n. 109 
Moralitas obiectiva seu materialis ea est quae obiectum lato sensu sumptum (i.e., com 
plectens finem, obiectum stricte sumptum, et circumstantias ; ibid., n. 113.) afficitm 
se, non considerata persuasione agentis ; subiectiva vero ea est quae ex persuasiom 
agentis oritur. Sic abortus voluntarius est moralitatis obiectivae malae, subiectios 
tamen bone in pluribus qui bona fide illum ut honestum vel adeo praeceptum in certs 
adiunctis aestimabunt. Cf. also Hurth, De Principiis, De Virtutibus, et Praeceptts, 
Rome, 1948, n. 426, and Coventry, Morals and Independence, London, 1949 ; “We 

. distinguish the subjectively good action (done according to what the aged 
thinks is right) from the objectively good action (which is in fact right).” 

2 nam actio in se honesta fit mala, si agens in ea perficienda pravum finem intenda: 
Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 27, Innsbruck, 1940, n. 83. Similarily, Gury 
Hurth, Lanza, Genicot, Vermeersch, Aertnys-Damen, Davis, Tanquerey, Carriere, 
Priimmer, etc. etc. 
®S. Theol., 2-2, 12, I, ad 4. 
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act of two effects, recipiunt speciem secundum id quod intenditur.» 
Etienne Gilson thus sums up scholastic tradition on this point : 


Since the intention of the end is the root, the source, and, to put 
all in one word, the cause of the choice of means, it is clear that the 
moral qualification of the intention will affect, and in large measure 
determine, that of the whole act. If our “ eye ” is evil, as the Scripture 
puts it, that is, if our intention is bad, then the whole series of voluntary 
choices which determine the means to be adopted to accomplish it will 
itself be bad: nothing that we can do is good if we do it for the sake 
of something evil.” 


The confusion which is sometimes experienced on this point is 
due to confounding 'the material morality of the human act with 
the ‘“‘ morality” of the external act. The external act, as here 
understood, is only part of the human act, its outer shell as it 
were ; it denotes the mere physical event, the concrete act per- 
formed, prescinding entirely from all internal elements of intellect 
and will. It is only in a very special sense that one can predicate 
morality at all of the external act, understood in this sense.* But 
one may ask the question whether a particular external act is 
in conformity with due order or not. Some external acts are “ evil ” 
in this sense, such as the act of lying; others are ‘ good,” such 
as the act of almsgiving. Many external acts are indifferent, 
and it is only when they are informed by an act of the will that 
we can speak of them as being good or evil. 

Now in discussing the question of the morality of the external 
act, considered exclusively in itself, the question of intention 
obviously does not arise ; ex hypothesi all internal elements such 
as intention are excluded. This was a point stressed a great deal 
by the late Dr. McDonald ; and it is perfectly true, as he pointed 
out, that it is at this level of the external act, praecesive sumpti, 
that the essential problem of the act of two effects arises.4 But 
it is one thing to say that in considering the mere external act 
the question of intention does not arise; it is another thing to 
say that intention does not enter into the material morality of 
the total human act. The external act, considered in itself is not 
a human act ; the human act is the external act informed by the 


1S. Theol., 1-2 64, 7. 

* Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, ed. 2, London, 1950, p. 348. 

3 Billuart, Cursus Theologiae, Tome I. De Actibus Humanis, 10, 8, ad 5; De Lege, 
2,3, ad 3. 

* “We want to test whether a certain external action, regarded in itself, is morally 
good or bad.” (Italics ours.) The Principles of Moral Science, Dublin, 1903, p. 
149. 
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act of the will.t It is defined as actus qui procedit a voluntate 
cum praevia cognitione intellectus.2 And it is of this total human 
act that both material and formal morality are predicated. The 
human act is materially good if it is in conformity with the moral 
law ; it is formally good if it is in conformity with the dictates 
of conscience. And in determining whether it is materially 
good or not the question of intention is of vital importance. ‘ 
If I perform an external act, which is per se lawful, as a means 
to an evil effect, then my total human act is objectively evil— 
whether my conscience is aware of that fact or not. When we 
stress therefore, following Dr. McDonald, that the essential problem 
of the act of two effects arises at the level of the external act, and 
not at the level of intention, we must not be taken as implying 
that intention does not effect material morality. If the agent 
intends the evil effect he is guilty of at least material sin. The 
problem arises only when the act is unimpeachable from the point 
of view of intention. 

Is it ever lawful to perform an act which will have, in addition 
to a good effect, an evil effect which remains evil in the concrete 
circumstances of the case, but which is not intended? Therein 
lies the essential problem which we must now approach. 


II 


If we analyse the physical structure of external acts of two 
effects we shall see that they fell into three broad categories. 

(2) In certain cases the act first produces the evil effect and 
then this evil effect in turn produces the good effect. In other 
words it is through the evil effect that the act produces the good 
effect—as when I give drink to a man and thereby render him 
intoxicated with the result that he does not commit a robbery 
he would otherwise have committed. 

(6) In'other cases the physical structure of the act is the exact 
reverse of;that just considered. The act first produces the good 


1 Actus internus et externus unum numero actum moraliter bonum vel malum in 
sua specie completum et consummatum constituunt: Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, 
ed. 27, Innsbruck, 1940, n. 78. 

2 Cf. St. Thomas, S. Theol. 1-2,1,1. 

3 Lottin, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1947, ‘“‘ La conscience, norme de moral— 
ite formelle,”’ p. 147 ff. ; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 3, Paris, 1938, 
I, n. 117; Priimmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ed. 7, Fribourg, 1931, I, no. 
108 ; Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, Rome, 1922, I n. 109. Walsh, De Actibus 
Humanis, ed. 2, Dublin, 1891, n. 390. 

*St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1-2 18, 4. 
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effect and this in turn gives rise to the evil effect—as when a doctor 
saves the life of a dictator who is persecuting religion, with the 
result that the persecution is continued. 

(c) Finally the act may produce the two effects independently, 
neither coming through the other—as when the commander of 
a sunken submarine seals off part of the ship, with the result that 
some of the members of the crew are drowned while others are 
saved. 

Now the teaching of moralists on the essential problem of the 
act of two effects is that for the act to be lawful the structure 
of the external act must not of the first type described above ; 
that is, the evil effect must not be the means through which the good 
5 effect is achieved. If the structure or the external act is of the 
second or third types described above then this act is per se law- 
ful, and the human act of performing such an external act will 
itself be lawful if certain other conditions are fulfilled. 

It may be useful at this stage to give a number of quotations 
from moral theologians to show that this is largely agreed teaching. 1 
Most of them state this primary condition in traditional terminology 
but, as will be seen, they illustrate what they mean by these terms 
by stating that the condition signifies (that the evil effect must 
not be the means through which the good effect is achieved. 


= 
~ 
rs a ola 


CARRIERE: Licitum esse ponere actum in se indifferentem, ex quo 
sequuntur duo effectus, unus bonus et alter malus, dummodo bonus 
non sequatur ex malo, saitem compenset malum, et honestus sit finis 





id agentis. 

er 

od LEHMKUHL: Licet ponere actionem, ex qua duplex effectus oritur, 
m bonus alter, alter malus, modo . . . 3. effectus bonus saltem aeque im- 
ry mediate atque effectus malus, i.e. non mediante effectu malo, sequatur, 


4, adsit causa relative gravis... 


ct 
od MERKELBACH : Licitum est ponere causam quae producit simul 
effectum bonum et malum, si effectus bonus saltem aeque immediate 
in ex causa sequatur ac malus seu non mediante malo .. . 
lis, 
1 Kiselteins, view, (Ephem. Theol. Lovanienses, III, 1926, pp. 493ff.), which 
. appears to take as the essential test the certainty or otherwise with which the evil 
38 effect will follow, is rightly criticized by Vermeersch, (Periodica, VI, 1932, 107ff). 
aa. and is not found in the classic authors Lottin, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 
yas 1947, II, successfully analyses the distinction between a causa per se and a 


causa per accidens, with which Kiseltein had been largely concerned, so as to 
equate it with the almost universally accepted notions of direct and indirect 
causality. 
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GENICOT : Licet, cum fine honesto, bonam aut indifferentem causam 
ponere, cuius duplex sit effectus, alter bonus, alter vero malus, dummodo 
bonus sequatur non mediante malo et adsit ratio proportionate g ravis, 


TANQUEREY : [Requiritur] 2° Ut bonus effectus non producatur 
mediante effectu malo ; 


DAVIS: It is permissible to set a cause in motion, in spite of its fore. 
seen evil effect, provided . . ., secondly that a good effect also issue 
from the act, at least as immediately and directly as the evil effect, 
that is to say, provided that the evil effect does not first arise and from i 
the good effect ; 


HURTH: Principia de “ voluntario in causa” locum non _habent, 
nisi effectus bonus et malus aeque immediate fluunt ex actione posita, 
Ergo non valent, si effectus bonus tandem mediante effectu malo, siv 
mediate sive immediate, obtinetur. 


AERTNYS-DAMEN : Hinc recte dicunt effectum malum non imputar, 
si... (c) bonus effectus saltem aeque immediate sequatur ac malus; 
si enim effectus bonus sequitur mediante effectu malo, hic necessario directe 
et in se intenditur ; 


VERMEERSCH : Ut indirectus sit abortus, non sufficit ut mors in- 
nocentis non quaeratur “ propter se,” sed oportet praeterea ut no 
quaeretur “in se,” tamquam medium boni effectus. 


SLATER : It is lawful to perform an action which produces two effects, 
one good, the other bad, provided that . . . (3) the good effect is pro 
duced as immediately as—that is, not by means of,—the bad. 


NOLDIN : Licet ponere actionem, ex qua sequitur bonus et malu 
effectus, si quatuor condiciones simul verificantur : Scil. . . . b. Si effectus 
bonus non sequitur per effectum malum, sed aut aeque immediate aut 
saltem effectus malus per effectum bonum. Secus malus effectus w- 
tenderetur tamquam medium ad effectum bonum.} 


This, then, is the essential principle with regard to the physical, 
or external, act and it is both clear and simple: the good effect 
must not be achieved through, that is by means of, the evil effect. 
It is, in fact, merely an application of the more general principle 


1 Carriere, De Iustitia et Iure, Paris, 1839, p. 243; Lehmkuhl, Theologia Mo 


alis, ed. 8, Fribourg, 1896, I, p. 20.; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed 
3, Paris, 1938, I, p. 165; Genicot-Salsmans, Institutiones Theologiae Moral 
ed. 18, Brussels, 1946, I, p. 17; Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Moralis, ¢. 
10, Paris, 1936, II, 152; Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, ed. 5, Londos, 
1946, I, 14; Hurth, Notae ad praelectiones Theologiae Moralis, Rome, 1949, ! 


p. 171; Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, ed. 15, Turin, 1947, I, p. 64; Ver 


meersch, Periodica, VI (1932) p. 115; Slater, Manual of Moral Theology, ed. 6 
London, 1928, p. 7; Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 27, Innsbruck 19, 
I, p. 90. 
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that the end does not;justify the means. If my object is to achieve 
the good effect and if this good effect is achieved through the evil 
effect, then it is obvious that I will the evil effect at least as a 
means. I will it, not for its own sake, but in order that through 
it | may achieve the good effect. And, of course, one may never 
will evil, even as a means. Voluntas volendo malum fit mala. 
rhe condition thus links up with the fundamental principle 
that morality inberes essentially in the will and that moral evil 
consists in the willing of evil.t_ I may will evil in two ways, either 
propter se, that is for its own sake, or im se sed non propter se, that 
is, asa means. If the structure of the act is such that it achieves 
the good effect through the evil effect, then in willing the good 
effect I will the evil effect, in se though not propter se.2 If the 
doctor saves the mother by killing the child, he really wills to 
kill the child though he may regret that he has to take this par- 
ticular means to do so. 

This fundamental jbasis of the principle on the external act has 
been well analysed jin a short passage in Cajetan’s commentary 
on the Summa Theologica, 2-2, 64, 7. St. Thomas had said, perhaps 
over-concisely,* that an act of two effects may be lawful if one 
does not intend the evil effect. Cajetan comments: 


Intellige bene distinctionem litterae . . . Nam finis et medium cadunt 
sub intentione. ut patet in medico qui intendit sanitatem per potionem 
et diaetam. Id autem quod consequitur ex necessitate finis non cadit 
sub intentione, sed praeter intentionem exsistens emergit ; ut patet 
de debilitatione aegroti quae sequitur ex medicina sanante. 


St. Thomas’s principle, at first sight somewhat startling, is thus 
seen to contain, in germ, the essential condition. The act is un- 
lawful if one intends the evil effect either 1or its own sake or as 
a means, and one necessarily intends it as a means if it is through 
it that the act produces the good effect. 


Iil 


. The central principle in regard to the external act, therefore, 
is not difficult to grasp. To apply that principle in concrete cases 


‘ Ex hoc actus moralis dicituy, quia voluntarius est : St. Thomas, Summa contra 
Gentiles, 3, 10, 4. 


* Cf. Vermeersch, ‘‘ De causalitate per se et per accidens, seu directa et indirecta,” 
in Periodica, VI (1932) p. 116. 

* Il n’en reste pas moins vrai que le texte du saint Docteur prete e équivoque et 
demande quelques précisions, Lottin, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1947, p. 157. 
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is another matter. Where the causal structure of the act is in 
clear outline there is no difficulty ; if the doctor saves the mother’s 
life by producing an abortion, or by amputating the head of the 
unborn child, the act is clearly unlawful ; if he saves a dictator’s 
life by administering penicillin his act does not become unlawtul 
because it has the further effect of continuing the persecution of 
religion—he does not save the man’s life by means of the persecu- 
tion. But in a minority of cases the issue is not so clear; the 
two effects may be so closely intertwined with the act and with 
each other that it may be very difficult to see which, if any, comes 
through the other. 

To facilitate an examination of the causal structure of such 
complex acts—to help us to study them under the microscope, 
as it were—theologians suggest certain useful tests, or “ rules 
of thumb.”’ Each of these tests is, as we shall see, simply a par- 
ticular way of applying the principle that the good effect must 
not come through the evil effect. It is important to bear in mind, 
therefore, that they are applications of the principle, not sub- 
stitutes for it. 

The first of these tests could be stated as follows. “‘ Is it possible 
to imagine a physically possible situation, however improbable, 
in which the evil effect would be prevented, but in which never- 
theless the act would produce the good effect?” If it is, then 
the external act is per se lawful. 

As an illustration of the use of this test we may take the case 
of the Arctic explorer who leaves a companion in the tent and walks 
out into morally certain death in the snow, because he knows 
there is not sufficient food in the tent to keep both of them alive 
until a rescue party reaches them. The good effect is the saving 
of his companion’s life; the evil effect is his own death. Now 
it is possible to imagine a situation—not very likely perhaps, 
but still physically possible—in which the evil effect would be 
prevented, say if the explorer, atter walking for several hours 
were to come across an abandoned tent with an adequate supply 
of food and equipment, and in which he too was subsequently 
picked up by the rescue party. In such a case the evil effect would 
not take place but the good effect would not thereby be prevented ; 
the favourable position of the companion left in the first tent 
would not be lessened in any way by the discovery of the second 
tent. The test thus helps to throw into bolder relief that the 
evil effect in this case is not a means through which the good effect 
is achieved. The same test can be applied with advantage to 
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most ot the well-known popular moral casus, like that of the sailor 
who swims away from a life-boat in mid-Atlantic because it was 
clear that, while he was in it, the boat was over-crowded and 
slowly sinking ; or the case of the soldier who raises himself into 
a prominent position in order to draw the fire of the enemy 
while his companions make ;a dash across an exposed piece 
of ground. 

With regard jto this first test, however, two points are worth 
noting. The first is that in imagining the situation in which the 
evil effect is prevented we must always keep within the bounds 
of physical possibility. Walsh, in writing of this test, speaks of 
imagining a situation in which the evil effect is prevented “ by 
a miracle.”1 The expression can be justified only if by a miracle 
one understands a miracle in the moral order—i.e., something 
which, though so unlikely as to be deemed morally impossible, 
nevertheless 4o0es not involve any suspension of the physical laws 
of matter. It is preterable, we believe, to speak of a situation 
which, ‘‘ however unlikely, is still physically possible.” If we 
suppose the evil effect to be prevented by a physical miracle then 
many absurd conclusions would follow ; abortion induced in order 
to terminate a difficult pregnancy, for example, would always 
be lawful, since it would always be possible that, as a result of 
a physical miracle, a three months old foetus might live and develop 
into a normal child after the abortion. The object of the test 
is to throw into bold relief the physical causal structure of the 
act, and it obviously will not do this if one supposes the laws of 
physical causality to be suspended or modified. 

The second point to be noted is that the test is positive and 
not negative in its application. In other words, if the act passes 
the test it may be inferred that the external act is per se lawful ; 
it does not at all follow that if the act fails to pass the test the 
external act is unlawful. Thus, as we shall see, it may be lawful 
for a surgeon to remove a cancerous womb containing a live non- 
viable foetus although it is physically impossible to remove the 
diseased organ without the death of the foetus necessarily result- 
ing. The fact is that both effects of an act of two effects may 
be physically inseparable from the act and yet they may issue from 
it independently, neither coming through the other. In the 

+ Walsh, De Actibus Humanis, ed. 2, Dublin, 1891, n. 173. 

* The lawfulness of this operation, which is generally accepted, (cf. Priimmer 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ed. 7, Fribourg, 1931, II, n. 140; Genicot, Instit- 


tones Theologiae Moralis, ed. 18, Brussels, 1946, I, n. 377), has been challenged by 
Gemelli, but on the grounds that as a matter of medical fact, in order to remove 
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traditional terminology of the theologians, the two effects may 
issue from the act aeque immediate in ordine causalitatis. 

The second test is one proposed by Vermeersch for surgical 
operations or other medical treatment in which the evil effect is 
the death of the unborn child. ‘Could the same act achieve 
the same good effect, if the woman were not pregnant?” If so 
then the evil effect is obviously not a means towards the good 
effect.? 

Once again it is clear that the test is simply a way of applying 
the fundamental principle. If the same act achieves the same 
good effect when there is no foetus in the womb then manifestly 
the death of the foetus is not the means through which the good 
effect is achieved. Thus in the case of the cancerous pregnant 
uterus it is clear that even if the woman were not pregnant the 
removal of the diseased womb would have the same therapeutic 
effect as before. The same holds good for the case of the woman 
suffering from high fever ; even were she not pregnant the drug 
would be administered to lower her temperature and would do 
so ; it is not the abortion which lowers the temperature, the abor- 
tion is rather a concomitant and essentially independent effect 
of the act. 

Not all practical cases are amenable to the application of these 
tests and in the last resort we must always fall back on the funda- 
mental issue—does the good effect come through the evil effect ? 
In many cases it is not easy to see whether it does or not but, as 
we hope to have now made clear, the difficulties are of fact rather 
than of principle. 


IV 


To complete this summary one further point must be considered. 
Even when the evil effect is not a means to the good effect, right 


the womb one must first cut veins and arteries and thereby kill the foetus. The 
death of the foetus would thus not be the result of the removal of the womb but 
rather a necessary means to make this removal possible. ‘‘ Before removing the 
uterus the surgeon must first ligature the veins and arteries which link it with the 
internal maternal organism ; once this is done the foetus is already killed because 
its only life-line has been severed; the removal of the foetus therefore chrono- 
logically follows the death of the foetus ”’ (Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 1X, 1933, 523.) 
Vermeersch replies, rightly, that this argumentation confuses the order of time 
with the order of causality. It is true that usually, though not always, the foetus 
will be dead before the uterus has been removed but it does not follow that the 
one effect has been the means through which the other was achieved ; the same 
sealing of veins and arteries would be necessary even if there were no foetus. This 
particular discussion, of course, is concerned with fact rather than with principle. 

1 Periodica, VI (1932), p. 116. 
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reason will still demand that the act be not placed without sufficient 
reason. It would clearly be contrary to right reason to hold, 
for example, that one may place an act which will cause an abortion 
merely in order to save the mother from the inconvenience of 
a few weeks’ illness—or that a soldier may expose himself to morally 
certain death merely to save his companions the discomfort of 
waiting in hiding until nightfall. Right reason, in other words, 
demands that in all cases in which an act causes an evil effect 
there must be a proportionate cause for placing the act ; the good 
effect must outweigh the evil. Moral theologians discuss at length 
the factors which reason will take into consideration in forming 
this judgement: the gravity of the evil effect, its proximity to 
the act, whether it is certain or not to follow, and so on. The 
principle itself, that there must be a due proportion between good 
and evil, is clear and inescapable. 

To sum up: the principle with regard to the external act is that 
the evil effect must not be the means through which the good 
effect is achieved and the good effect in turn must outweigh the 
evil. But if we wish to frame a principle which will cover all 
cases of human acts that have two effects, including those categories 
which we excluded from the main scope of this article, we shall 
find ourselves with the list of four conditions traditional in Catholic 
theology on this issue. It is lawful to perform an act which has 
two effects, one good and the other bad, provided: 


(a) that the act is not unlawful in itself, antecedently to the 
two effects ; 


(0) that the evil effect is not intended ; 


(c) that the good effect does not come through the evil effect ; 


(@) that there is a proportionate cause for permitting the evil 
effect. 


WILLIAM CONWAY 
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Heresy has always been—in its own way—among the great 
forces working for the elucidation of Christian doctrine. The 
Church has met its challenge in two ways ; her teaching authority 
says that it is wrong, because it is contrary to tradition, and 
orthodox theologians attempt to explain more fully why it is 
wrong—the fact that a wrong solution has been proffered urges 
men to examine the right one more profoundly. From this a new 
danger often develops, in that an exaggeration in one direction 
by the heretics may lead to some exaggeration in the opposite 
direction by the anxieties of the defenders of orthodoxy. The 
theology of the Fall has followed this general pattern. Pelagius 
denied it, and his heresy was condemned by the teaching authority 
of the Church. Orthodox theologians attempted a further explana- 
tion of his error, and for a variety of reasons their leader, 
St. Augustine, advanced an opinion which is now clearly seen 
to have been distorted in certain respects. Yet Augustine’s 
influence was so great that his explanation dominated theology 
for a long time; perhaps it is not altogether an exaggeration 
to say that it still exercises some disturbing influence on our 
thought. 

Augustine, with hesitations and qualifications it is true, con- 
cluded that original sin was essentially inordinate concupiscence, 
and it can hardly be denied that the constant trend of his thought 
is to consider that this entailed a lessening of man’s natural powers 
to such an extent that fallen man must be considered somehow 
sub-human. In his darker moments he even spoke of him as 
a massa damnationis. Luther, Baius and Jansen exaggerated these 
dark moments of Augustine into what was clearly heresy, and, 
as a reaction, the explanation of original sin as a privatio iustitiae 
debitae has continually grown in favour. Although this answers 
some problems, it has raised others. It certainly seems more in 
harmony with the divine justice and goodness ; it seems less in 
harmony with the facts of human life, where theology confirms 
experience when it tells us that man in his present state finds 
it impossible to know natural truth or do natural good without 
the help ot grace. The “ stricter”’ view appeals also to constant 
statements of the Fathers of the Church that human nature was 
“wounded ’”’ by the Fall, and to statements of the magisterium 
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which they say imply it.1 Theologians of the “ milder’ school 
can also appeal to the magisterium;? they appeal also to the con- 
sideration of God’s goodness and mercy, and maintain that the 
doctrine of the early Church, of the Greeks in particular, contains 
no such idea, which was introduced by Augustine under the stress 





“- of controversy, and has too long affected Catholic thought. 

ty In consequence, an examination of the doctrine of the Greek 
nd Fathers should have exceptional interest. Irenaeus, Origen, 
is Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Chrysostom, all wrote beforé 
eS Augustine’s alleged “ distorting’ influence was at work. Appeal 


- has indeed often been made to their authority, but without any 
comprehensive attempt to discover what their teaching really is. 
Any worthwhile attempt must necessarily be a general review 
he of the whole period, for no one of them concentrates his attention 
particularly on the doctrine of the Fall, as no heresy had arisen 





us . op “te 
ty which denied it explicitly. On the contrary, the anthropological 
oo heresies in the East—Gnosticism and Manichaeism—based as 
: they were on dualism, taught an exaggerated perversion of the 
er, : 6 6 
A Christian doctrine of the Fall. In consequence, theologians have 
en : ae aang 
I from time to time echoed Augustine in doubting if the Greeks 
e's of & 8 
gy had any sufficient doctrine on the point. It has perhaps been 
too readily assumed that the particular problems which faced 
on er seat, P 
the Christian writers of the East led them to lay as little emphasis 
yur ag ; “a : 
as possible on the doctrine of original sin. It must always be 
a, remembered that East and West shared the same authoritative 
oe tradition. 
ht The roots of that tradition are in two passages of scripture, 
ae the third chapter of Genesis, which, though accepted as history, 
; raised considerable problems of interpretation; and the fifth 
OW ? 
. chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which is at once clear and 
ties enigmatic. St. Paul is clear—as plainly as words can put it, he 
“a says that the sin of Adam has made all men sinners, not because 
me they have imitated him by sinning personally, but simply because 
ane they are his descendants. He is enigmatic in that he does not 
om attempt to prove the doctrine, nor even to explain it fully, because 
nm his interest is centred, not on the sin, but on the Redemption from 
, 
ms * Cf. Council of Orange (D.B. 174); Council of Trent (ibid., 788). 
ids * Cf. condemnation of Baius, prop. 55 (D.B. 1055). 

*Ci. Contra Julianum, P.G. 44, 641 ff. Comparatively recently, the contro- 
yut versy has taken on a further refinement. Draguet, Julien d’Halicarnasse et sa 
int conivoverse avec Sevéve d’Anttoch sur l’incorruptibilité du corps du Christ (Paris 

7 1924), while admitting that they believed in the Fall, denies that they had any idea 
vas of original sin. In reply, Jugie, La doctrine du péché oviginel chez les péres Grecs 


(Paris, 1925), maintains that they taught that the Fall entailed sin in all men 
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it which Christ achieved. While the sin of Adam has vast impor- 
tance, for the Christian theologian it must yield place to the greater 
fact of the Redemption. 

It should hardly surprise us then that the earliest Christian 
writers show a similar lack of direct interest in the matter. It 
is clear from passing references that the doctrine is not unknown ;! 
it is perhaps clearest of all from the practice of infant baptism, 
which certainly dates from the apostolic age. It remains in 
the background, however, even with the apologists, although 
Gnosticism had become a definite threat by the time they came 
to write. Justin Martyr, addressing himself to pagans, has to 
emphasize individual responsibility and personal sin. Yet in a 
number of passages, dealing with the Redemption® and baptism,‘ 
he mentions the Fall as a universal consequence of Adam’s sin. 
Its nature is not clearly explained, probably because Justin is 
not clear himself, and is not anxious to raise the point with pagans 
who may deduce from it some support for fatalistic views. 
Theophilus of Antioch provides evidence that the Gnostic danger 
is becoming more acute,® but from what little remains of his writings 
it might be deduced that he had only a very vague notion of the 
Fall.6 Yet even with him the tradition persists; he gives an 


1 Epistle of Barnabas, XII, 5 (Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, p. 211), and two 
“‘ sayings of the fathers ” preserved in Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, P.G.7, 961, 1135. 

2 It is implied in statements in the New Testament (Acts, 16:15, 33 ; I Cor. 1:16). 
The statement of Polycarp of Smyrna, “ fourscore and six years have I been His 
servant " (Martyrium Polycarpi, IX, Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 193), must imply that 
he had been baptized as an infant, about A.D. 69. Justin Martyr (Apologia I, P.G. 
6, 421) and Irenaeus (Adv. haer., P.G.7, 784, 929-30, 1166, 1248) seem clear that 
infants as well as adults are baptized ‘‘ for the remission of sins.’’ Origen is definite 
that since the time of the apostles the teaching has been handed down that infants 
are to be baptized because there exist in them “ innate stains of sin” (genuinae 
sordes peccati, cf. Comment. in Rom., P.G., 14, 1047). 

3 Apologia I, P.G. 6, 345, 364; Apologia II, P.G. 6, 461; Dialogus cum Tryphone, 
P.G. 6, 685, 709-12. 

* Apologia I, P.G. 6, 421. ® Cf. infra, p. 146, note 5. 

* It has been argued that he knows anothing of a privileged state, but regards 
the first sin as a gain in experience and an advance in the moral history of the human 
race (Williams, The ideas of the fall and original sin, London, 1927, pp. 176, 453). 
It has been further argued that in this he is the first example of a constant trend 
of Antiochene theology, which denies any reality to the fall, and culminates in the 
theology of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Turmel, Histoire des dogmes, Paris, 1931, vol. 
I, p. 76). It must be remembered, firstly, that our only evidence for the doctrine 
of Theophilus must be based on a very literal commentary on the opening chapters 
of Genesis which occurs in Ad Autolycum IJ. He makes no direct contact with the 
Epistle to the Romans. To adopt the above conclusions even as indefinite sugges- 
tions is, therefore, to go beyond the available evidence, at the cost of ignoring several 
vague hints of the fall which are contained in his extant works. It also assumes 
that he is completely out of line with previous tradition. Further, it ignores the 
very personal character of the theology of Theodore. Lastly, it is somewhat 
anachronistic to compare him with Theodore for the purpose of further elucidation. 
Theophilus should be judged in the light of the problems and ideas of his own day, 
not those of two hundred and fifty years later. If there is to be any comparison, 
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occasional hint that man’s original state was happy in a way which 
is no longer possible, and that Adam’s sin had more than personal 
consequences, ” 


TATIAN 


The Fall occupies a more prominent position in the mind of 
Tatian, Justin’s pupil. His opinions merit some consideration, 
not indeed for their inherent worth, for they are very rambling 
and inconsistent, but because we can discern in them the germs 
of ideas which were to be among the greatest helps and hindrances 
to later thinkers. His turbulent, pessimistic temperament led 
him to emphasize the Fall; but this temperament, together with 
the influence current pagan philosophy had on his mode of ex- 
pression,® makes it very difficult to be certain of his exact meaning. 
The philosopher in him emphasizes the utter transcendence of 
God, who alone is being and life and immortality. All created 
being tends to dissolution, unless God prevents this by a special 
intervention. As man isa creature, he too has this natural tendency 
to dissolution ; of itselt, his soul is mortal. God had however 
planned that man should attain to immortality. This was to be 
achieved by His gift to “‘the first men,” ‘the Spirit,”* which 
made them “the image of God,” and conferred the posse non 
mort.5 They were placed in paradise, ‘an earth of far nobler 
array than ours,’’* where, by using the divine gift rightly, they 
might attain to final immortality with God.’ 

Man disobeyed and fell. Tatian’s account of this fall reads: 


When men decided to follow one who was more cunning than the rest, 
because he was the first-created;* then the Word excluded from His 
society both him that began that act of utter folly and those who 
followed him ; and these latter, although they had received the image 
of God, became mortal, when the more powerful spirit left them, and 
the first-created, because of his crime and folly, became the devil. ® 


the name of Irenaeus, with whom he had a certain amount in common, suggests 
itself ; and Irenaeus, who develops the notion of the “‘ educative ” effects of Adam’s 
sin, is far from denying the reality of the fall. Cf. infra, p. 147. 

1 Ad Autolycum II, P.G. 6, 1092. *Ibid., P.G. 6, 1080. 

’ In spite of his fierce denunciations of pagan philosophy, he was influenced by 
it to a far greater degree than his more tolerant teacher. 

4 Ovatio ad Graecos, P.G. 6, 833, 852. 

5 Ibid., P.G. 6, 833 : duvarae xai ph awodvygoxeiv. 

* Ibid., P.G. 6, 852. 

7Ibid., P.G. 6, 829; cf. Gaudel, “ Péché originel” in D.T.C., vol. XII, col. 
318. 

® The devil. ® Ovatio ad Graecos, P.G. 6, 820-1. 
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In spite of its obscurities, this passage is certainly the equivalent 
of the biblical account of the Fall. A desire to give what he con- 
siders “‘the old Jewish myth” in philosophical language may 
ex} .ain the extraordinary liberties he takes with the details of 
the story.t At any rate, it is a description of a sin by “ the first 
men ”’ which resulted in their separation from the Word, loss of 
the Spirit which had accompanied the gift of ‘‘ the image of God,” 
and consequent mortality. It is not clear that this first sin entailed 
by itself loss of ‘‘ the Spirit of life’’ for all men. The fact that 
some of its consequences are admittedly common to all—bodily 
mortality and expulsion from Paradise—may suggest that it did. 
The same conclusion might perhaps be inferred from his statement 
that the redeeming mission of the Word is universal.2 Never- 
theless, these are only inferences, and account must be taken of 
passages which imply that each individual loses “the Spirit of 
life’’ by His own personal fault.* 

Tatian usually takes a very gloomy view of fallen humanity, 
well exemplified in his statement that man now differs from the 
brutes solely in that he possesses the power of speech. Although 
this is the logical conclusion from his principles, he is not con- 
sistent. He has to admit that there is some natural good in man; 
above all, that free will remains, and that men are responsible 
for their actions. He explains this by saying that man has re- 
tained ‘‘a spark of the Spirit ’’ even after he has sinned, though 
he feels that the progressive idolatry of human history has dimmed 
this spark almost to extinction.’ His thought is indefinite, and 
fundamentally inconsistent.® 

Yet he has his importance, which lies, not in any contribution 
he has to make to a better understanding of the doctrine, but 
in the fact that, because he was the first to devote any consider- 
able attention to it, he reveals certain currents of opinion which 
were to have a permanent effect on Greek thought. Some were 
helpful, others proved hindrances. Among the latter may be 
placed the confusion between the natural and supernatural life 

1 Cf. Puech, Recherches sur le discours aux Grecs de Tatien, pp. 64-5. 

* Ovatio ad Graecos, P.G. 6, 849. %e.g., ibid., P.G. 6, 829, 840. 

* Ibid., P.G. 6, 840. 5 Ibid., P.G. 6, 833-6. 

®* Cf. Tennant, Sources for the doctrine of the fall and original sin (Cambridge, 
1903), p. 278. Turmel, Histoive des dogmes, vol. I, p. 39, exaggerates Tatian’s 
position, crediting him with being “‘ the inventor of the doctrine.” This view seems 
motived by the need to find someone to fill the réle rather than by evidence. Turmel 
glosses over previous evidence of a continuing tradition, and Rom. 5-8 is convenient- 
ly, though not convincingly, dismissed as a ‘“ Marcionite document of c. 150 


A. D.” Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, ed. 4, Tibingen, 1909, vol. I, p. 516, inclines 
to the view that Tatian’s position is fundamentally the same as Justin’s. 
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of the soul, which remained a stumbling-block for greater minds, 
as did the idea of a spiritualized or extra-terrestrial Paradise. 
Chief of the former is the idea of “‘ the Spirit of life ’’ lost by Adam 
and restored by Jesus Christ, which became the recognized mode 
of expression. A number of other points had a very interesting 
subsequent history: the term “ the image of God’”; the hint he 
gives of the importance of the gradual moral deterioration revealed 
in human history; and the suggestion that Adam in Paradise, 
notwithstanding his great endowments, was, from one point of 
view, imperfect, in that these great gifts were intended to lead 
him to an even greater destiny. 


IRENAEUS 


Irenaeus is the first to meet the Gnostic challenge effectively. 
He meets it, not as a Christian propounding a counter-philosophy 
to their speculations, but as a Christian bishop, guardian of the 
authoritative tradition of the Church. While he maintains 
against them that evil can occur only as the result of the free act 
of a creature, he nevertheless recognizes that one particular evil 
afflicts all men, not because of their personal free acts, but because 
of the act of their first father, Adam. Nos autem omnes ex ipso, 
he writes, et quoniam sumus ex ipso, propterea quoque ipsius haere- 
ditavimus appellationem.? He usually refers to this inheritance 
as “death ’’—‘‘ by the disobedience of Adam the first-created 
we were all chained and bound to death in him.’’* He further 
describes it as a state of condemnation, of defeat, of captivity. 
In the defeat of Adam, all his descendants are defeated too ; all 
have been equally smitten by the antiqua serpentis plaga. The 
defeated Adam was led into captivity by his conqueror, and, as 
is the lot of captives, his children are born in captivity. 

Jesus Christ, the “new Adam,” restores to the human race 
all that had been lost by the first Adam. Irenaeus writes : “‘ for 
as by the disobedience of one man the many were made sinners 

*“One of those sympathetic figures, in whom all the tendencies of a time meet 

- ho apologist, but a man of affairs, a busy missionary bishop of a frontier 
diocese, and if he writes, it is to defend his people from the ever-menacing heresies.” 


(Hughes, A history of the church, vol. I, p. 112.) 

* Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 961. 

* Ibid., P.G. 71, 959, 1123; Demonstratio praédicationis apostolicae, Patrologia 
Orientalis, 12, 683. 

* Adv. haer., P.G..7, 960-1, 979, 1123. The devil is not considered as ex- 
‘tclsing any rights in justice, but simply an unjust tyranny. Cf. d’Alés, “ La 
doctrine de la récapitulation en S. Irenée,” in Recherches des sciences religeuses, 
vol. VI, 1916, p. 209. 
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and lost the life, so it was necessary that by the obedience of one 
Man the many should be justified and receive salvation”:! 
“by the tree we became God’s debtors, by the Tree we receiye 
condonation of the debt.”? Man, fallen in Adam, is raised yp 
in Christ ;3 the death which Adam brought on all is in its tun 
destroyed ;4 the conqueror of the human race is defeated, anj 
his empire falls ;* in place of the captivity of death we had ip. 
herited from Adam, Christ gives us the inheritance of life.* Christ 
work may be summed up in one _ word-—dvaxegaraiwors— 
which for Irenaeus means primarily “restoration.”? He co 
stantly dwells on the Redemption as a restoration of what hai 
been lost : habuit ergo Dominus carnem et sanguinem, non alteran 
quandam, sed illam primam Patris plasmationem in se recapitulans 
exquirens quod perierat, bringing to those who were lost non novun 
sed nove . nove sed idem Spiritus. ® 

Christ then restored to all men what they had lost by Adam; 
sin. From this it may be argued, convincingly, if indirectly 
that the “death ’’ to which the human race was thus subjected 
was primarily the loss of a supernatural life of the soul. Th 
direct evidence is convincing also. Irenaeus is quite clear that 
there were two principles of spiritual life in Adam before his. fall 
oportuerat primum plasmari hominem, et plasmatum accipere animam 
deinde sic communionem Spiritus recipere.® This “‘ communion ¢ 
the Spirit’ is further described as ‘“‘a garb of holiness’’ whic 
made man immortal,!® and is clearly distinguished from the nature 
spiritual life of the soul. It is a free gift of God, given in ordé 
to unite God’s creature with Himself in a way which is impossibl 
to the unaided creature—homo enim a se non videt Deum." Whet 
Adam sinned he lost the “‘communion of the Spirit ’’ and wa 
subjected to “‘ death.’’ What he lost for himself he lost for al 

Irenaeus’ distinction between these two principles of life is = 
general clear. Normally, he uses the term imago Dei to describ 
man’s natural life, and similitudo Dei to describe the supernaturé. 


1 Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 938. 2 Ibid., P.G. 7, 1169. 

3 Demon. praed. apost., Patr. Orient., 12, 688. 4 Ibid., 664, 683-4. 

5 Ibid., 684. 6 Ibid., 684; Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 959, 979, 112 

7 Cf. d’Alés, art. cit., p. 190. For the different usage of St. Paul, cf. Prat, Th 
theology of St. Paul, vol. II, pp. 91 ff. 

8 Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 1162: cf. 543, 690, 955-6, 1086, 1122, 1165-6; Reyndes j 
“ Optimisme et théocentrisme chez S. Irenée,” in Recherches de théologie ancien 
et médiévale, vol. VIII, 1936, pp. 234, 249. 

% Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 1153. 

10 Tbid., P.G. 7, 963; Demon. praed. apost., Patr. Orient., 12, 670; cf. Sloa 


kowski, L’état primitif de l'homme dans la tradition de l’église avant St. Augwi™® 


Paris, 1928, pp. 34-5. 
Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 836-7, 939, 1034-7, 1106-9, 1144, 1152. 
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His terminology is not altogether consistent, for at times he uses 
the phrase imago et similitudo to describe man’s supernatural 
endowment. Yet the underlying thought can fairly be said to 
be consistent, though perhaps the judgment that “ according to 
his constant and consistent teaching, Adam was established in 
what we call a state of sanctifying grace’’! may need slight 
qualification. There are certain hesitations, a certain lack of 
precision, but the general distinction is as clear as could reasonably 
be expected. The primary result of Adam’s sin is loss of the “ life 
of the Spirit.”? If certain consequences of this primary loss, 
such as concupiscence and death of the body, seem at times not 
clearly recognized as consequences merely, it is because he is think- 
ing, not so much of the distinction between natural and strictly 
supernatural, but between the whole man as he is and as God 
meant him to be.* 

Rationalist thought will generally concede that Irenaeus repeats 
the doctrine of St. Paul, but will maintain that he develops another 
line of thought which is inconsistent with it. In contrast with 
the “ mystical Christ-Adam speculation of St. Paul’’ there is also, 
it is claimed, an “apologetic and moralistic train of thought,”’ 
which starts from the notion that, as no being can be created 
perfect, God could not have made man more than capable of 
attaining to perfection. Immortality, the contemplation of God, 
is conditional on voluntary obedience, and must be his destina- 
tion, not his starting-point. It is argued that Irenaeus emphasizes 
Adam’s imperfection, and in consequence depreciates the gravity 
of original sin, not merely in all men, but in Adam himself; that 
although he concedes to Adam some beginnings of divine illumina- 
tion, he stresses the superior position of the Christian, which, it 
is claimed, is inconsistent with his doctrine of dvaxedadalwars ; 
and finally, that his concept of the “ teleological ’’ significance of 
Adam’s sin, as conducive to human development, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any true notion of a Fall. 

There can be no. denying that Irenaeus considers that Adam 
was imperfect in some way. He says: ‘“‘God was able to give 
man perfection from the beginning, but man was not able to receive 

*Cf. Miller, “ St. Irenaeus and original sin,” in J.E.R., series 5, vol. XXXII, 
1928, pp. 142-5. 

*Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 932, 1122-3, 1179, 1188; Demon. praed. apost., Patr. 
Orient., 12, 687. 

Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 962, 1148-9, 1154-5, 1165, 1170, 1187; Vernet, 
“Trenée”’ in D.T.C., vol. VII, col. 2452-5. 


*Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. I, pp. 588 ff; Williams, The ideas of the 
fall and original sin, pp. 193-4; Turmel, Histoire des dogmes, vol. I, p. 41. 
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it, because he was an infant ’”’ [vjmos].1 Whether he conceived 
him to be physically an infant is of secondary importance ;? 
it is quite clear from many passages that in spiritual and moral 
matters he uses the term “infant’’ in a very specialized sense, 
In the most striking of these, it is evident that the fact that Adam 
was placed in Paradise, made the master of the earth, and given 
“the communion of the spirit,” is not looked on as being in any 
way inconsistent with his “infancy.’’* When all these passages 
are read in their context it becomes clear that Irenaeus calls Adam 
an “infant’’ in the sense that, by reason of the fact that 
he was just created, he was as lacking in experimental knowledge 
as a new-born child: “‘man was a child without perfect under- 
standing, and so was easily deceived by the deceiver.’’4 

In order to understand why he uses this mode of expression 
so frequently it must be remembered that he was writing against 
a particular danger ; he had to refute the Gnostic argument that 
the incontestible fact of man’s sinfulness proves the existence 
of an evil creator. He replies by saying that the fact that man 
was not created in a state of final perfection is no argument against 
the goodness of the Creator. On the contrary, man had received, 
not merely his due, but every possible gift which he was capable 
of receiving. He could make these his inalienable possession by 
voluntary obedience. Any instability in this situation arose, not 
from ill-will or malice on the part of the Creator, but from the 
fact that man could not be given experience ready-made, but 
had to gather it for himself. He chose to gather it in a way which 
brought many calamities on his head, but that was not God's 
doing, nor indeed could God prevent it without stultifying His 
whole plan for mankind.® 


1 Demon. praed. apost., Patr. Orient., 12, 688 ; Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 959. 

2 Le Bachelet, ‘‘ Adam,” in D.T.C., vol I, col. 370, and Klebba, Die Anthrop- 
ologie des hi. Irenaeus, 1894, p. 41, agree that he does not. Passages such as Adv. 
haer., P.G. 7, 959, and Demon. praed. apost., Pair. Orient., 12, 6¢9, 688, seem 
definitely to exclude the possibility. 

3 Demon. praed. apost., Patr. Orient., 12, 667-70. 

4 Ibid., 668 

5 The origin of this term vymos affords matter for interesting speculation. 
It is used by Theophilus of Antioch in the same context (cf. Ad Autolycum II, 
P.G. 6, 1092-3). In all probability Irenaeus, who knew his writings, borrows it 
from him. Theophilus’ teaching on the fall cannot be reconstructed very definitely 
from what remains of his writings,but in this passage it is clear that he too is arguing 
against the Gnostics and uses the term in the same sense as Irenaeus. Clement 
of Alexandria also uses the term, and in this connexion it is interesting to note 
that Philo uses it to describe one who is just beginning the higher life of union with 
God (cf. Bigg, The Christian platonists of Alexandria, p. 46). St. Paul’s usage 
suggests that the term may have been regularly used to describe neophytes in the 
Christian community (cf. I Cor. 3:2; Heb. 5:13; also I Pet. 2:2). This seems to 
be the exact meaning of Irenaeus—Adam was a neophyte. 
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Neither is there any fundamental difficulty in the fact that 
Irenaeus sometimes compares the state of Adam and the Christian 
to the advantage of the latter. St. Paul had already pointed 
out that such a difference exists, though it does not concern the 
fundamental point, possession of the life of grace, which is common 
to both. Neither has his “ depreciation of the gravity of original 
sin, not merely in other men, but in Adam himself” any doctrinal 
significance. In the same breath as he excuses Adam, he stresses 
the vast results of his sin. He excuses him because he realizes 
that he sinned from inexperience, and even in his sinning sought 
what he thought was a good. His anger and utter condemnation 
are reserved for those who frankly seek evil, ‘‘ crimes against man, 
against God, against nature—the blasphemies of the Gnostics, 
contempt for creation ; whereas crimes proceeding from a natural 
desire for good, however disordered, move him to pity rather 
than to condemnation.” 

Finally, his notion of the ‘ teleological significance of the Fall ”’ 
in no way excludes a belief in original sin. Particularly in the 
Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae these two supposedly ir- 
reconcilable systems are so closely interwoven that it must be 
concluded either that there is no contradiction or that the con- 
tradiction is hopeless and apparent ; and it is not very difficult 
to see how a tremendous fall in the order of grace can be at least 
a slight gain in the order of experience. 

Irenaeus teaches then, that by reason of the transgression of 
its first parent the human race has been deprived of the “ Spirit 
of immortality.” He follows St. Paul unhesitatingly in saying 
that its present state in and by itself must be described as “ sin- 
ful.”’ Percussus est homo initio in Adam inobediens,* he writes: 
idem ille in quem peccaveramus ab initio, remissionem peccatorum 
in finem donans.* Infants as well as adults need rebirth, for 
their natural birth is in blindness and transgression; baptism 
gives the Holy Spirit, but it also remits sin.’ In this matter, 


“e 


Cf especially Rom. 5:15-19. One passage in particular, Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 
1152-3, has been adduced by Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, vol. I, p. 590), to prove 
that Adam did not possess “‘ the Spirit ’’ before his fall. Such an interpretation 
contradicts what Irenaeus says clearly elsewhere. If the passage be examined in 
its context, it becomes clear that the thought and language of Irenaeus is here 
coloured by the Old Testament prophecies which refer to “‘ the latter days’”’ as 
pre-eminently the time of “‘ the outpouring of the Spirit.’’ Cf. d’Alés, ‘“‘ La doct- 
rine de ]’Esprit en St. Irenée,”’ in Recherches des sciences religeuses, vol. XIV, 1924, 
p. 512 

* Reynders, art. cit., pp. 236-7. 3 Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 1216. 

*Ibid., P.G. 7, 1169. 

°Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 784, 929-30, 1166, 1248; Demon. praed. apost., Patr. 
Orient., 12, 662, 690-1. 
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Irenaeus goes farther than St. Paul, who was content to say that 
Adam’s sin made us sinners; [renaeus prefers to say that “ we 
sinned in Adam.”? 

In the years to come, this way of speaking, insinuating an 
element of active wilfulness on the part of each individual, came 
to suggest that original sin was essentially inordinate concupiscence. 
This thought seems to strike Irenaeus occasionally, but not very 
often. It may perhaps be in the back of his mind when he 
emphasizes the close links which bind the human family together, 
and the importance of the flesh, which forms between all men 
a physical bond of kin.? Nevertheless, original sin for him is 
primarily the loss of the “Spirit of life.’’ Its consequences, 
ignorance of God, pain, concupiscence, the death of the body, 
are not regarded as a decline of man’s natural powers. Man, 
though fallen, retains the full power of choice, and if he chooses 
good, God’s effective mercy awaits him, either in the Incarnation 
or in its promise. 

We are justified then in speaking of his ‘‘ optimism,” but this 
is not the whole story. Irenaeus has a very vivid perception 
of the effects of the fructification of sin in human history, which 
has led to a gradual drift from God. Whole peoples, such as the 
races of Cain and Ham, seem utterly lost, and there are many 
others very nearly “‘ without hope and without God in the world.’’* 
Yet when he looks at the black failure of human history, and sees 
that many men have little hope, and some indeed seem to have 
none, of doing the good which will, by God’s mercy, ultimately 
lead them back to the vita hominis which is the ’visio Dei,> he 
prefers to attribute their misfortune, not to any failing of Gou’s 
mercy, nor to a decline of man’s natural powers, but to external 
circumstances, the growth of social conditions which lead to 
ignorance of God and make sin easy. This in itself makes man’s 
return to God morally impossible in many cases; in addition, 
the devil, ‘““the ancient enemy,” keeps up an incessant attack.® 
At times he seems to feel that the combination of all these circum- 
stances must be considered to have resulted in an intrinsic weaken- 
ing of man’s natural powers, but he attributes this to the historical 
development of man’s gradual drift from God, not immediately 

1 In this sense Augustine cites him against Julian of Eclanum, Contra Julianum, 
P.L. 44, 644. 

2 Most strikingly perhaps in Demon. praed. apost., Paty. Orient., 12, 687. 

3 Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 979; Vernet, art. cit., D.T.C., vol. VII, col. 460; 
Gaudel, art. cit., ibid., vol. XII, col. 327. 


* Cf. Demon. praed. apost., Patr. Orient., 12, 672-5. 
5 Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 1037, 1145. ® Demon. praed. apost., loc. cit 
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to the Fall. After thousands of years man can no longer turn 
to God as freely as Adam could, even when fallen ;* he has for- 
gotten his Father’s house, and has lost even the desire to return 
to it. It is when his mind moves on these lines that the thought 
oppresses him that the long waste of the centuries may somehow 
have made man less than man.? 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


It has been sufficient for Irenaeus to explain the tradition to 
his people. In Alexandria, the intellectual centre of the world, 
it was necessary for the Christian theologian to possess and to 
use all the learning of the pagan savants. Here, the catechetical 
school naturally became the home of speculative theology, and 
Clement seemed admirably fitted for the task of guiding its develop- 
ment. Himself a convert from paganism, his mind can call on 
all the wisdom of pagan culture to help in his exposition of “ the 
fixed rule of tradition’’ which he so obviously reveres. 

One had to be a philosopher in that environment, and Clement 
was in no way reluctant. Yet his well-loved philosophy misled 
him, because all the philosophies of Alexandria shared a tendency 
which made them unsuitable for the exposition of Christian 
theology, in that they inclined to think that man’s union with 
God was part of the nature of things. They had no room for 
any doctrine of grace. While the Christian writers of Alexandria 
were far from accepting any pagan system uncritically or as a 
whole, Neoplatonism in particular influenced their language, even 
their thought. Logically, there is no room for any real notion 
of original sin in Clement’s theological scheme. The traditional 
doctrine of the Church, that something other than a man’s own 
evil acts stands between him and the vision of God, can only mean 
for him that the free will of man has been in some way maimed 
by the Fall. He shrinks from this conclusion, partly because 

1Tbid., 660, 672-3. 

* He attacks Tatian angrily for denying that Adam had won back salvation for 
himself. Cf. Adv. haer., P.G. 7, 694. 

* It is perhaps significant that this darker note is more in evidence in the Demon- 
stratio praedicationis apostolicae, written as a handbook for Christians, than in the 
Adversus haereses, written against the pessimism of the Gnostics. 

* Even when Plotinus speaks of union with “ the One” as someting “ given” 
for which we must wait passively and patiently (Enneads, V.3. 17, 5. 8, ed. Brehier, 
Paris, 1931, vol V, pp. 73,100), he seems to describe something in the nature of 
things, and, ultimately, necessary. Cf. Arnou, ‘‘ Platonisme des Péres,”’ in D.T.C. 
vol. XII, col. 2308, 2368; Lebreton, ‘“‘ Le désaccord de la foi populaire et de la 


théologie savante dans l’église Chrétienne du III siécle,” in Revue d'histoire ecc- 
lesiastique, vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 492-7. 
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it is so repugnant to his own temperament, partly because he 
considers it a dangerous concession to the Gnostics and the pagans. 
Yet he can see no other meaning in it, and whenever the problem 
insists on obtruding he explains it as best he can, though obscurely 
and with obvious reluctance.! 

His position becomes very clear when he has to face the stock 
Gnostic argument that man’s sinfulness proves that the Creator 
is evil. He replies that man was created perfect in that he was 
given everything he needed to attain to perfection—the imago 
Dei, which he considers to be above all the gift of reason (Adyes), 
by which man is made the image of the Adyos of God. By the 
right use of this gift man can attain to the likeness of God.? This 
distinction between imago and similitudo is, it will be noticed, 
completely different from that which Irenaeus had found so use- 
ful; for Clement, the “likeness” is not a part of man’s initial 
endowment, but the end towards which he is to strive. Irenaeus 
had been able to distinguish with sufficient accuracy between 
what is part of man’s nature as an embodied spirit and the additional 
gift he receives from God’s goodness. The terminology developed 
by Clement only expresses the difficulty which any such distinction 
presented to the Alexandrian mind ; not too fortunately, the great 
prestige which the school of Alexandria was to enjoy in the future 
led to its almost universal acceptance, together with all the possi- 
bilities of confusion which it contained. 

This weakness of Clement’s terminology, which only reflects 


the insufficiency of his ideas, together with his habit of transposing 
the direct narrative of the Bible into the abstract language of 
Hellenistic philosophy, must make many apparent references 
to Adam’s supernatural state at least suspect.* Yet certain 
expressions which he uses must imply that Adam possessed man- 
kind’s immortal destiny in a higher degree than his descendants. 


1 This has naturally led to the claim that he is the forerunner of Pelagianism, 
based on such passages as Stromata III, P.G. 8, 1149, 1240-1, IV, 1368-9, where 
he is arguing against Gnostic exaggerations of the fall, and, while not excluding 
the Christian doctrine, is reluctant to make admissions. The Pelagians never 
uppealed to his authority, though they claimed that of Chrysostom. 

2 This terminology evokes echoes of Philo, Plato, and the Stoics : 


nd 


We are thy children, we alone, of all 

On earth’s broad ways that wander to and fro 

Bearing thy image whereso’er we go. 
- . who did’st harmonize 

Things evil with things good, that there might be 

One word through all thing everlastingly 


3 Such as 76 pia rob Kupiov ro xpicay ri peoynv (Sivomata III, P.G. 
1208. 
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He speaks of “our nearness to-the skies in ancient times”; 
Adam was “ noble in his origin, no mortal was his father.’’? He 
speaks too of Adam’s “simplicity,” which was a consequence 
of his perfect freedom.* If the texts referring to Adam be 
assembled, it will appear that he bears a striking resemblance 
to the “ Christian Gnostic.’’ He is of course only beginning the 
higher life ; perhaps that is what Clement means when he speaks 
of him as a vamos.4 

Adam, however, did not persist in his vocation ; he sinned, and 
lost the friendship of God. Did he lose it, not merely for him- 
self, but for all others as well? Clement’s uneasiness is very 
apparent whenever he has to face this question.5 Yet he 
occasionally hints that Adam’s fall involved us all. ‘‘ Man,” 
who had yielded to pleasure in Paradise is identified in some vague 
way with the ‘“‘ man ”’ who is saved by Christ. In other passages 
he hesitantly traces some connexion between Adam’s yielding to 
concupiscence and the universal disorder of human _ passions.’ 
Some such idea lies at the back of all his explanations, and it 
accounts for his reluctance. The traditional doctrine can only 
mean, he thinks, either that the unaided human will is insufficient 
to bring man to the vision of God, or that in its present state it 
is not altogether free to choose. Faced with these unpleasant 
alternatives, he resigns himself to rather than chooses the latter, 
and concludes that Adam’s yielding to concupiscence must have 
some connexion with the disordered concupiscence of all men. 
Sensing the danger in this, he insists that at least it cannot be 
called ‘‘sin’’ in any real sense. Yet in spite of his manifest re- 
luctance to deal with the subject at all he knows of the Christian 
doctrine of the Fall. In his exposition, he is in very much the 
same position as Tatian, though his different temperament leads 
him to take a much more optimistic view of fallen humanity. 
Tatian’s thought has been so confused that it may be said that 

1 Cohort. ad Graecos, P.G. 8, 93. 2 Stromata V, P.G. 9, 140, 317. 

* Cohort. ad Graecos, P.G. 8, 228. 

* Cf. Stromata V, P.G. 9, 140, 317, and above, p. 146, note 5. 
_* In passage after passage it is evident how much more interested Clement is 
in the coming of the light of the Logos than in speculation as to how the darkness 
which He came to illuminate was brought about. He is content to affirm and re- 
affirm that the Logos has come and that we are free to follow Him. For a very 
striking exampie, cf. Cohort. ad Graecos, P.G. 8, 228-238. 
, ‘Ct. Cohort. ad Graecos, P.G. 8, 228. Although Clement speaks much of the 
_ unity’ of the human race, it does not suggest to him, as it does to Irenaeus, the 
idea of “‘ restoration.”” It is a naturalistic conception, made perhaps more vivid 
by a certain influence from Plato’s ‘‘ extreme realism.”” Cf. Mondésert, Clément 
@Alexandrie, pp. 193 ff. 

"Stromata III, P.G. 8, 1193, 1200-1. 
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Clement is the first to consider the Fall as primarily an inherited 
disorderly concupiscence. It is worth remembering that this 
explanation has its beginnings in uncertainty, even in confusion. 


ORIGEN 


The confusion introduced by Clement might not have been so 
influential were it not for his pupil and successor, Origen. Origen’s 
intellectual greatness could not be ignored. Though his doctrine 
found many opponents, it found even more supporters, and all 
came under his influence. It was then particularly unfortunate 
that his doctrine of original sin should be dogged by the same 
uncertainties as Clement’s. Like Clement, he is a philosopher 
of Alexandria ; even more than Clement, he knows the authori- 
tative teaching, for he has a far deeper knowledge of scripture 
than his master; in spite of his philosophy, Origen is primarily 
an exegete. Yet inevitably philosophy first attracted him, and 
his earliest work is an attempt to answer current dualistic doctrines 
of the origin of evil on purely philosophical lines, insisting that 
the ultimate cause of moral evil must be looked for in the failure 
of the free will of the individual creature. He soon came to see 
that the tradition of the Church implied the existence of a deeper 
problem. He accepted this teaching and tried to explain it as 
best he could, but his attempts faced the very same difficulties 
as those of Clement. To complete his uncertainty, he could never 
quite free himself from the attractions of his earlier theorizing. 
This can be discerned, though in the background, even in his com- 
mentaries on scripture, and emerges very clearly in the work of 
his old age, the Contra Celsum. 

Origen’s De principiis is the first real attempt to construct a 
Christian ‘ philosophy of the truth.”” Its thoroughness is a tribute 
to his genius, but its fundamental unsoundness shows clearly 
the dangers that beset Christian speculation at the time. Using 
all the help which the pagan philosophies can give him, he reaches 
a conclusion which is directly opposed to the fatalistic dualism 
which was the professed teaching of many, and the inclination 
of most, by insisting that the only possible explanation of evil 
lies in the freedom and defectibility of the created will. From 
all eternity, God had created beings endowed with reason and 
free will. These endowments made them “the image of God,” 
or, more exactly “the image of the Image.’”' Origen considers 

1 De principiis I, P.G. 11, 139; II, P.G. 11, 226. 
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that reason and free will are gifts of God, in that they may be 
withdrawn if they are misused.’ God has given them that they 
may be used for the free choice of good, so that His creatures may 
attain the end He has destined for them, “‘ the likeness of God.’’? 

All were created equal, for there was no reason why God should 
differentiate between them. Yet, because they were creatures, 
they were mutable, and differences soon arose because of the use 
which they made of their free will. Some misused it and fell 
away from God.* Those whose fall was complete—or most nearly 
complete*—became the demons, while others “‘fell’’ into bodies 
in this material world and became men, who can hope to be re- 
stored to their primal state of blessedness by a process of purgation 
in the world into which they have “ fallen.’ 

Origen’s ‘‘ mystic’s dream”’ of the cyclic motion of all created 
rational being—from God and back to God—undoubtedly fas- 
cinated him, seeming as it did to explain the manifold problems 
of moral evil without recourse to dualism. Yet it need hardly 
be stressed that it cannot be reconciled with the tradition. It 
abolishes the whole notion of original sin, and finds the full ex- 
planation in the personal sins of each individual, particularly in 
the sin which caused his entry into this world. We can pardon 
Origen if he did not see the difficulties as clearly as we can; did 
not the scripture hint support when it said that in the resurrection 
all shall be “like the angels of God in heaven”; nay, perhaps 
the ultimate wisdom lay in the words of the apostle that when 
the cycle shall be finally completed ‘‘ God shall be all in all’”’? 

As Origen continued his life-work of biblical exegesis the con- 
tradictions of this scheme appeared more plainly to him. It 
seems to have been reflection on the practice of infant baptism 
which began his ‘‘ second thoughts’ on the matter.* True, 
this “‘ cleansing of the stain of birth’’ could be explained by pre- 
natal sin, and had probably been so explained by him heretofore. 
Yet the scriptures seem to connect “ the stain of birth,’ not with 
something which happens before birth, but with birth itself. He 
probed his way slowly to a full realization of the problem. In 
his earlier exegetical works, he explains it in a way which, though 


” 


1 Though, not altogether logically, he will not admit that they can be with- 
drawn completely. Cf. ibid., JJ P.G. 11, 226. : 

*Ibid., I, P.G. 11, 118, I7I, P.G. 11, 383. 

3 Ibid., J7, P.G. 11, 226: desidia et labovis taedium in servando bono. 

* Because Origen is unwilling to admit the final perdition even of Satan—it 
does not fit into his scheme. 

* De principiis III, P.G. 11, 326 ff. 

* Cf. Bardy, “ Origéne,” in D.T.C., vol. XI, col. 1528. 
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implicitly excluding pre-existence, is nevertheless philosophical 
rather than traditional. He concluded that the union of a soul 
to a body leads to the soul’s contracting a certain sordes, which, 
however, cannot be said to be sin, because the scriptures do not 
exempt even Jesus from the rites prescribed for its purification.? 
These rites of the Old Law are replaced in the New by the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Both fulfil the same function—they remove 
this sordes nativitatis.2 Very gradually, Origen came to see that 
this was a moral, not merely a physical pollution. In his later 
exegetical works he came to write as follows: 


Quaecumque anima in carne nascitur, iniquitatis et peccati sorde pol- 
luitur .. . . . adde his etiam illud potest, cum baptisma ecclesiae pro 
remissione peccatorum datur, secundum ecclesiae observantiam etiam 
parvulis dari ; cum utique si nihil esset in parvulis quod ad 
remissionem deberet et indulgentiam pertinere, gratia baptismatis 
superflua videretur.® 


There exists then in a new-born child something which calls for 
remission. It is not a sin of pre-existence. Neither does it arise 
from the union of a soul with a body, but simply from the fact 
that a child is born of a human father and mother.‘ All are 
“born in uncleanliness, with an uncircumcized heart,’’® which 
must be removed by baptism, the type of and preparation for 


man’s final glory in heaven.® 
The scriptures trace this universal sinfulness to our first 
parents :* 7m Adae offensa generositatem primae et beatae illius 


Cf. Luke 2:22 (following the reading dre éwrxgobgcay ai jyudpa rod xabapiopou 
avra@yv) with Lev. 12: 2-8. 

* Temerarie forsitan videor diceve, sed scripturarum auctoritate permotus . . . non 
dixit ‘‘ nemo mundus a peccato,”’ sed ‘“‘ nemo mundus a sorde”’ . . . Jesum quoque 
sordidatum secundum ignominiam crucis ... quia per baptismi sacramentum 
nativitatis sordes deponuntur, probterea baptizantur et parvullt. In Luc. Hom. 
XIV, P.G. 13, 1834-5. 

3 In Lev. Hom. VIII, P.G. 12, 496 ; cf. Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1047, 1094-5 

“In Lev. Hom. XII, P.G. 12, 539; Comment. in Matt., XV, P.G. 13, 1321. 

5 In Jer. Hom. V, P.G. 13, 317. 

® Comment. in Matt., XV, P.G. 13, 1321. The conclusion reached by Williams, 
op. cit., p. 225, that Origen wavered hesitantly between the “ physical ’’ and “‘moral’ 
explanations of the “ birth-stain,”’ is due to his failure to consider Origen’s writings 
in their chronological order. In the later ones, he knows of one explanation only, 
the “ moral” one, and the development of his thought is quite clear. 

7 It is true that he sometimes allegorizes Adam into a type of sinful humanity, 
but he makes it quite clear that he understood him to be an individual. He is 
contrasted with other individuals—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Comment. in Joann., 
XX, P.G. 14, €32), Cain (In Jer. Hom. XVI, P.G. 13, 444), with Aaron (Jn Lev. 
Hom. VI, P.G. 12, 469), with Christ (Comment. in Joann., I, P.G. 14, £7, In Lev. 
Hom. VI, P.G. 12, 469, etc.). Even in De principiis (I, P.G. 11, 118), Adam 
appears in a list of the patriarchs. Certain details of Genesis 1-3 demand, he thinks, 
an allegorical explanation, especially the “‘ tunics of skins’, though even this is 
sometimes interpreted literally (In Lev. Hom. VI, P.G. 12, 469). 
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creationis amisimus ;* serpens seduxerat Evam, et eloquii suit flatibus 
in eam venena diffundens, omnem posteritatis sobolem contagio 
praevaricationis infecerat ;* ‘all die in Adam, and so the whole 
world has fallen, and needs to be raised up again, that it may 
live in Christ.”"* Christ himself spoke of the devil as “‘ a murderer 
from the beginning,” which means that in deceiving Adam he 
slew the whole human race by depriving them of ryv Cw rob 
kar «ixdva GvOpmnov.4 St. Paul teaches further, in words 
that have no two meanings, that in consequence of being deprived 
of this life by reason of Adam’s fall, all men have become sinners 
—absoluta sententia pronuntiavit apostolus in omnes homines mortem 
pertransitsse peccati.® 

Such is the plain teaching of the scriptures, but what can it 
mean? Origen confesses that it is a mystery, but consoles him- 
self with the thought that even St. Paul has confined himself to 
astatement of the fact, and has not ventured on any explanation.® 
Yet it is the duty of the Christian theologian to probe mysteries, 
and no one could accuse Origen of lacking courage in such a venture. 
In all his attempts he found himself faced with the same dilemma 
as Clement. If the human will is everything, and makes man 
“the image of God,’ either the Fall had no effect on the descen- 
dants of Adam, or it lessened, possibly destroyed, their free will. 
As Origen neither wished nor dared to make anything which might 
seem like a surrender to fatalism, his exposition of the nature 
of original sin is often hesitant, in spite of his clear testimony 
to its existence. He repeats the traditional Christ-Adam parallel 
—Christ, the Head of the new race, the “ first-born of the dead,”’ 
restores to man what Adam had lost.’ ‘Inevitably, Origen probes 
further. This must mean that the death which is a universal 
legacy of Adam’s sin is a spiritual death.* Again the dilemma 
recurs. Does this mean that Adam by his sin lost for all men 
“the image of God’’? Here he hesitates, and his meaning is 

1 Fragmentum in Job, P.G. 12, 1029. 

2 In Cant. Canticorum, III, P.G. 13, 176. 

‘In Jer. Hom. VIII, P.G. 13, 336. 

“Comment. in Joann., XX, P.G. 14, 632. 

> Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 101). 

*Ibid., 1028: Videsne ut a peccato nullum Paulus excusat? Sed et peccati 
genus designat, similitudinem praevaricationis Adae in unoquoque constituens, licet 
ubi, quando, aut quomodo ab unoquoque similitudo praevaricationis admissa sit 
tutum non credidit apertius proloqgui. 

* Comment. in Joann., I, P.G. 14, 57; In Cant. Canticorum, IV, P.G. 13, 187; 
Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1607; and passim. 

*Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1011: et per peccatum mors, illa sine dubio mors 


de qua propheta dicit, anima quae peccaverit ipsa morietur, cuius mortis hanc cor- 
poralem mortem umbram merito quis dixerit. 
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not easy to find. Epiphanius, that keen scenter of heresies, and 
no lover of Origen, accuses him of teaching that Adam’s sin lost 
the divine image. Some modern theologians will not agree,’ 
but some passages in Origen’s writings can scarcely be explained 
except on this assumption. Sometimes he will maintain that 
although Adam’s sin has weakened all men’s wills in their power 
of action, free will in its essence remains ;* at others he admits 
the doctrine of ‘‘ total depravity,” which Tatian and even Clement 
has felt to be the logical conclusion—the loss of the image of God 
means the substitution of “‘the image of the evil one.’’4 

Origen made such concessions grudgingly, and it need cause 
no surprise if we find him often searching for any other possible 
explanation. The idea of sin in a previous existence is sometimes 
discernible. Again, he tries to convince himself that the con- 
sequences of Adam’s sin were confined to expulsion from paradise 
and universal physical death.* Perhaps our inheritance means 
only that the devil is now able to tempt us more easily.” Perhaps 
it is a disordered concupiscence, some kind of necessity to ‘ think 
the thoughts of the flesh.’’* Does this mean that in any circum- 
stances we necessarily sin? Here he scents danger, and Adam 
tends to become a mere type of sinful humanity.® Behind all 
this manoeuvre lies a desire to attribute the loss of ‘‘ the image 
of God ”’ in each individual to his own personal sins ; no man loses 
‘the image ’’ except by his own free choice of evil.° 

Yet when he faces the text of St. Paul he honestly admits that 
such explanations are insufficient. They may explain how peccatum 

1 Panarion, P.G. 41, 1077. 2 Cf. Slomkowski, op. cit., p. 53. 

| Ct. In Cant. Canticorum, IV, P.G. 13, 187; In Jer. Hom. VIII, P.G. 13, 
Thies strikingly in Comment in Gen., I, P.G. 12, 101: maligni imaginem in- 
duxisse. Christ makes man once more rationabilis imaginis particeps. This phrase 
well suggests his difficulty. MAoyuwds mean so much more than “ rational '’-—it 
means man as he ought to be, serving God in the Word. Origen’s difficulty arises 


froin the fact that he cannot see any middle state between this and serving the 
devil. 

5 Cf. Comment. in Joann., XX, P.G. 14, 629-32; In Num. Hom. XXIV, PG. 
12, 758; Comment. in Eph., (ed. from Coislin MS. 204, Paris, Bibliothéque Nat- 
ionale, f. 137, in Journal of theological studies, vol. III, 1902, p. 4¢4). 

® Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1029. 

7 Comment. in Joann. XX, P.G. 14, 632; Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1017 

® Cf. Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 840, 1046, 1088, 1100. 

* Such passages occur frequently, and from them it has inevitably been argued 
that Origen was at heart a Pelagian. If they be examined in their context it is 
clear that they spring, not from conviction, but from desperation. 

e.g., In Num. Hom. XXIII, P.G. 12, 744, where, answering the question why 
Moses, who is called ‘‘ the friend of God,”’ has to die, he is content to point out that 
Moses had sinned personally. He is probably grasping at the chance to refer to 
the sin of Moses for which God declared that he should not enter the promised 
land 
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introivit in mundum, but they do not explain how regnavit mors 
in eos quit peccaverunt in similitudinem praevaricationis Adae, 
nor how 7” omnes homines mors pertransiit.1 There is no avoiding 
the issue : peccatum pertransiit etiam in iustos, et levi quadam eos 
contagione perstrinxit.2 It is not sufficient to say that Adam 
affected the just merely by his bad example. As well as sin by 
imitation, there is sin by the fact of descent,? which can be re- 
moved only by the baptism of the Holy Spirit.‘ 

We are sinners then because we are descended from Adam. 
But why is Adam referred to as the.source of our sin, seeing that 
Eve and the serpent had sinned before him? Origen’s answer 
is that sin is traced to Adam because he was the head of the human 
race: 1” his apostolum naturae ordinem tenuisse, et ideo quoniam 
de peccato loquebatur ex quo mors in omnes homines pertransierat 

. non mulieri adscribit sed viro. Typically, he then asks him- 
self the question, not only why, but how? His answer is an 
amazing forecast of Augustine’s: omnes homines in lumbis erant 
Adae et cum ipso, vel in ipso expulsi sunt de paradiso ; et per ipsum 
mors, quae ei ex praevaricatione venerat consequenter et in eos per- 
transvit qui im lumbis eius habebantur.® He advances this very 
tentatively : sive quod in lumbis Adae fuerunt omnes qui ex eo 
nascuntur, sive quolibet alio et inenarrabili modo et soli Deo cognito 
unusquisque de paradiso trusus videatur,® but the appearance 
of the idea is interesting none the less. The ‘ concupiscence- 
motif ’’ has an evident place in it, as it has in another attempt 
which he makes to explain how sin is propagated—that the 
scriptures say that Adam “knew his wife’”’ only after he had 
sinned, which, he suggests, again tentatively, may have some- 
thing to do with the problem.’ 

These speculations may be compared with one which he had 
earlier advanced in his commentary on St. John.* From the 
phrase “‘ the seed of Abraham”’ he concludes that souls have a 
pedigree as well as bodies, and are moulded and. influenced by 
influences and habits (a7epparimoi Adyot) transmitted from their 
ancestors. His meaning seems to be that men are heirs to the 


1 He accepts the reading im eos qui peccaverunt, though he knows the alternative. 
Even without non he interprets it as meaning that Adam made all sinners: magis 
simpliciter accipiendum videtuy ut hoc sermone omnes qui ex Adam’ praevaricatore 
nahi sunt indicart videantur, et habere in semetipsis similitudinem praevaricationis 
eius. Comment. in Rom., P.G. 14, 1018. 

*Ibid., 1017. 3Ibid., 1018: ex semine. *Ibid., 1024. 

*Ibid., 1009-10. Augustine does not appeal to Origen, for when he wrote the 
frst Origenist controversy was a very recent-memory. For similar reasons, he 
makes no appeal to Tertullian. 

*TIbid., 1029. 7 Ibid., 1047. 8 Comment. in Joann., XII, P.G. 14, 576-85. 
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character of their ancestors, though—he is careful to say—never 
to such an extent as to destroy free will! Yet he recognizes 
that the general trend has been towards evil, and that sometimes 
the wickedness of generations increases to such an extent that 
God intervenes and blots out whole peoples, as happened with the 
race of Cain. This line of thought is strikingly similar to that 
which Irenaeus had advanced in the Demonstratio praedicationis 
apostolicae. There is one point of difference. Irenaeus has laid 
most stress on the effects of external circumstances ; though he 
does not ignore the possibility of a decline of man’s inner powers, 
he clearly prefers to think otherwise. Origen however thinks 
that such a decline must be the ultimate explanation, and that 
in extreme cases the cumulative effect of inherited evil habits, 
while never destroying completely all good in a man, can reduce 
it to such an extent that God intervenes and blots out a people 
who are, morally speaking, utterly lost. 

Logically, Origen should have concluded that all were utterly 
lost by reason of the Fall alone. We have seen how he shrank 
from this conclusion, and the passage just discussed gives evidence 
of his continuing uncertainty. The uncertainty is even more 
marked in his last work, the Contra Celsum. True, he often men- 
tions the explanation of the Fall which he had found in the 
scriptures,? and if he does not elaborate it, this is perhaps only 
to be expected in a work of apologetic. It is more difficult to ex- 
plain why he speaks so often in terms which recall his doctrine 
of pre-existence,? and it does seem strange to see what is clearly 
a paraphrase of Plato’s myth in the Phaedrus supported by refer- 
ences to Rom. 5: 14 and 1 Cor. 15: 22.4 Admittedly, allowance 
must be made for the fact that Origen is trying to find a common 
language with Celsus, and is anxious not to use language which 
may be misunderstood. Nevertheless, it seems that we must 
conclude that in spite of his scripture studies Origen never freed 
himself from the fascination of his “ mystic’s dream.’’ It must 
have seemed to solve many problems simply. The doctrine of 
scripture was clearly different, but what did it mean? For 
Origen, it could only mean that the Fall implanted an unruly 
concupiscence in the heart of man, and no matter how he explains 
it, he is always afraid that he may imperil the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. Because of this, we often find him seeking 

1 The emphasis is, of course, particularly necessary here because of the asso 
ciations of the phrase in Stoic philosophy. 


2 Cf. Contra Celsum, III, P.G. 11, 1001; VII, ibid., 1461. 
3 Cf. ibid., 1009, 1132-3, 1493. 4 Ibid., 1093-6. 
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any possible alternative. Yet time and again he has to admit 
that no alternative is satisfactory, and he remains grappling with 
the traditional doctrine which he cannot explain. 

As a witness to the tradition—that the death of sin came on 
all men as a consequence of Adam’s transgression—he could hardly 
be more explicit. The insufficiencies ot his philosophical back- 
ground made explanation impossible, though Origen, who never 
shrank from a hypothesis, made attempt after attempt. Lesser 
minds, who later came under the spell of his thought, were not 
so careful to distinguish hypothesis from certainty. It begins 
to appear that the “ distorting influence ”’ in the theology of original 
sin appears long before Augustine. This seems to spring from 
a background of Platonist philosophy, which cannot distinguish 
between the spiritual activity connatural to man, which leads 
him to a knowledge and love of God derived from the things He 
has created,! and the supernatural spiritual activity of grace, 
by which man can attain to the knowledge and love of God as 
He is in Himself.? 

Homo enim a se non videt Deum. The tradition represented 
by Irenaeus seems to have been too soon forgotten, and the con- 
fusion inherent in Plato’s thought, so attractive because it seemed 
so kin to the things of the spirit, began its work. Inevitably, 
it forced the conclusion that original sin is primarily inherited 
concupiscence. Luther’s version of this is well known: as ‘‘ man 
must be ridden by God or the devil,” pecca fortiter et crede firmius. 
To assume that this particular aberration delayed its appearance 
for fifteen hundred years is to make a considerable act of faith 
in the human intellect. In point of fact, it did not, and when 
it appeared unmistakably the leaders of Christian thought found 
that they had conceded too much to its principles to be sure of 
their answer. One noteworthy crisis arose when St. John 
Chrysostom was at the height of his fame as a preacher in Antioch, 
and in his attempts to protect his people against the moral nihilism 
which such doctrines threatened he was forced to make a thorough 
re-assessment of the whole position. Seeing that Christian thought 
had developed on the wrong lines for so long he had to reject more 
than he could for the moment replace. Indeed he rejected so 
much that Augustine was considerably embarrassed by the Pela- 
gian objection that “John of Constantinople’’ had taught nothing 

1Cf. Rom. 1:20, Wisd. 13:1-10. 


* Similes ei erimus, quoniam videbimus eum sicutt est (I John 3:2 ; cf. Matt. 11:27 
John 1:18, 3:5, 1 Cor. 15:50, Eph. 1:14, 2:3-6 II Pet. 1:4 etc.) 
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like the doctrine which Augustine was declaring to be the Christian 
tradition. And perhaps if Augustine had been facing Chrysostom’s 
problems instead of Pelegianism, the ‘‘ doctor of grace,’’ who 
is also ‘“‘ the most platonist of the fathers,’’ might have been more 
guarded in his exposition. In his immediate anxiety, he insisted 
on the best explanation he knew. It may not have been altogether 
fortunate. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 
[To be continued) 


-- 


1 Cf. Contra Julianum, P.L. 44, 654. 
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THE RETURN TO ST. ALPHONSUS 


The Supreme Pontiff, on April 26, 1950, solemnly proclaimed 
St. Alphonsus as the Patron of confessors and teachers of moral 
theology. This declaration, coming from the highest authority 
in the Church, marks the culmination of a movement that has 
been in progress for more than fifty years, to reinstate the saint 
in the position of honour due to him as the chief of moral theologians 
—a position that had been greatly weakened by the constant 
attacks made upon him in the theological controversies of the 
later decades of the nineteenth century. 

The history of the writings of the Doctors of the Church, like 
the story of their lives, is marked by success and failure, by the 
ebb and flow of popular or academic favour. We are inclined 
when reading their biographies, to look upon their lives as a peace- 
ful, if slow and painful, ascent to the heights of holiness. In 
reality, their careers were usually marked by long and bitter con- 
troversies, with varying fortunes of war. Sometimes these con- 
troversies were waged against enemies of the Church ; sometimes, 
too, against pious and well-meaning Catholics who lacked that 
intuition of genius which enables a great man to face up to old 
and new problems in a new way, to disentangle himself from current 
fashions and modes of thought, and so to apply correctly the 
eternal principles of truth: to modern difficulties and errors. 

The life of the Angelic Doctor is a case in point. For many 
years he was engaged in controversy with Catholics who, some- 
times, did not halt even at physical violence. A few years after 
his death? several theses from his writings were condemned by 
the bishop of Paris ; many more were condemned, about the same 
time, by a fellow-Dominican, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
again by his successor, a Franciscan. It was only fifty years 
later that, by Roman intervention, the ban was lifted from his 
writings. 

As the centuries passed, his teachings went through many phases 
of academic applause or condemnation in various Catholic countries. 
Long after he had been declared a Doctor of the Church, there were 
periods during which Thomism was practically forgotten in the 
Catholic schools of philosophy and theology. In the latter part 


1St. Thomas, by Sertillanges, O.P., Eng. Trans., 1932. 
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of the eighteenth century, St. Alphonsus complained, in his letters, 
of the neglect and even actual contempt shown towards St. Thomas 
by many Italian theologians of the time. 

Later still, an almost impenetrable oblivion overwhelmed 
Thomism in most of the theological schools. Thus Newman 
wrote! from Rome in 1846: 


We had a talk with a Jesuit father here, yesterday. He said: “ St, 
Thomas is out of favour here and throughout Italy. People don’t 
speak against him ; they profess to reverence him; but they put him 
aside . . . No one dares to oppose the fashion.” 


Matthew Liberatore, S.J., founder of the Civilia Cattolica, is 
another witness. He declares in the later editions of his _Institu- 
tiones Philosophicae,* that when he began, as a young man, his 
effort to revive Thomism in Italy, he was generally considered 
as out ofthis senses. His defence of St. Thomas during forty long 
years, has not always received the acknowledgment it deserves, 

In England, a companion of Cardinal Newman, Father J. B. 
Dalgairns, wrote in 1861: ‘‘ There was a time when there reigned 
on earth a philosophy borrowed from an old heathen... It is 
now nearly forgotten.’’* The mentality of those times is reflected 
in the advice given by the Abbé Huvelin to Von Hugel, who was 
then—in 1871—a student of some twenty years of age: “‘ As for 
the scholastics, they have a jargon of their own. I deal in reality, 
they deal in formulas ; just smile upon them, very gently, and 
pass by.’’* The smile, no doubt, was very gentle, but, also, some- 
what patronizing and superior ; and one conjectures that it may 
have had serious consequences in the subsequent career of that 
particular student. ‘“‘ And what had taken the place of Schol- 
asticism in the Seminaries? Fragments from Descartes, Mal- 
ebranche, Leibnitz etc.’’® For many years previously, Locke’s 
Philosophy was an official text-book in a number of seminaries 
in the English-speaking world®*—and Locke is, indeed, a far remove 
from St. Thomas. I doubt very much if many traces can be found 
of the teaching of Thomistic philosophy in such ecclesiastical col- 
leges before the middle of the nineteenth century. 

St. Alphonsus, in this respect, shared the fate of St. Thomas 





1 Life of Cardinal Newman, Ward, I, 167. 

2 Rome, 1881. 

3 Holy Communion 1861, p. 35. 

4 Father Tyrell, J. L. May, London 1932, p. 174. 

5 Insurrection versus Resurrection. M. Ward, 1937, p. 24 
®* Healy, Maynooth Centenary Volume, 1895, p. 271. 
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—he was destined to play the leading part in a long series of 
theological conflicts during his life and, through his writings, after 
his death. Many of his contemporaries, in the Italy of the 
eighteenth century, were all the more determined in their opposi- 
tion to him because they looked upon him as a dangerous 
theological revolutionary; and the attacks upon his doctrine 
raged with unabated violence for over a hundred years after his 
death. 

He had been well prepared by Divine Providence for the destiny 
allotted to him. He began public life as a barrister; and his 
study of law proved to be of immense help in estimating the 
practical value of thousands of speculative opinions. He had 
been a secular priest before he became a religious. He founded 
an order of contemplative nuns and a congregation of missionary 
priests. He was bishop of a Neopolitan diocese for thirteen years. 
Before he wrote his Moral Theology, he had been engaged in preach- 
ing missions and retreats for nearly a quarter of a century. In 
the intervals of his apostolic labours he devoted himself to in- 
cessant study—he had actually bound himself by vow never to 
waste a moment of time. God had endowed him with a keen 
and penetrating mind, equipped for practical action rather than 
for speculation. He had a tenacious memory, a sound common 
sense and that greatest of all gifts, heroic holiness. 

In his earlier years of priesthood, Alphonsus accepted the theo- 
logical views of his teachers, who were rigid probabiliorists. But 
when he began his missionary work, he soon came to realize that 
it is easy enough to lay down laws, but not so easy to find men 
ready to observe them. It is certainly to be desired that men 
should approach the Sacraments with perfect dispositions ; but 
if requirements are pushed too far, the masses will desert the con- 
fessional and the Holy Table. Alphonsus saw that rigorism was 
attended with the double disadvantage of multiplying mortal 
sins and hindering the return to God. The priests in many 
countries of Europe were infected with remnants of Jansenistic 
ideas—absolution was often deferred for months or even years ; 
frequent Communion was discouraged ; children were prevented 
from receiving First Communion; devotion to Our Lady was 
decried ; and papal authority was so generally despised that 
Roman decisions and decrees sometimes had little or no effect 
in repressing abuses. 

Alphonsus set himself to discover the middle path, between 
laxity and rigorism. 
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Reading a great number of authors, I have found some who are tog 
indulgent to those sinners who repeat the sentence from the book of 
Isaias: “‘ Behold not for us the things that are right; speak unto ys 
pleasant things ;”’ and so these authors place pillows under the heads 
of sinners to lull them to sleep in their sins. There can be no doubt 
that such indulgent confessors have done the greater harm in the Church, 
for the great majority of men are prone to vice. 

Again I have found other authors who are accustomed to condemp 
everything which is not pervaded by excessive rigour; who confuse 
counsels with commands, and take no account of human weakness, 
Each extreme is dangerous ; one, by laxity, opens the broad way to 
perdition ; the other drives souls to ruin by a twofold path ; that of 
an erroneous conscience and that of despair. And so I have published 
my book which holds the middle course between laxity and rigorism, 
I have devoted especial study to the works of St. Thomas, in their 
original text. Many times, however, I learned more from experience 
on the missions than from books. In the choice of opinions my main 
object was to prefer reason to authority and, before giving my judg. 
ment, to keep my mind free from the effects of prejudice. 


St. Alphonsus’s first essay in moral theology was an attack 
on rigorism—a short monograph discussing a certain formula 
of imprecation which was very common at the time in Naples 
and was looked upon by many theologians as a mortal sin and 
treated as a reserved case in several dioceses. Although his mono- 
graph met with bitter opposition from the severe school of 
theologians, his arguments gradually won the day and obtained 
for their author a recognised position as a moralist. This pre 
liminary victory was of immense value to him when he published 
his Moral Theology in 1748. The very first® edition, as well as 
the eight successive editions which appeared during his life, con- 
tained two special dogmatic treaties on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and on Papal Infallibility. In both of these he expressed 
the hope of their future dogmatic definition by the Supreme 
Pontiff.* 

The insertion of the two treatises, as well as his life-long 
advocacy of Our Lady’s Universal Mediation, contributed greatly 
towards increasing the number of his opponents, both in his life- 
time and after his death. Jansenism and Gallicanism had almost 





1 Theologia Moralis, 1753. Introd. 

*To date, 299 editions of his various writings on moral theology has been 
published. 

It is remarkable that the formula used by Alphonsus in describing Papal In- 
fallibility is, almost verbatim, that employed one hundred and twenty years later 
in the final definition. 
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destroyed popular devotion to Our Lady and respect for papal 
authority in many countries of Europe, and the adherents of 
Jansenism and Gallicanism arose in their fury against his Moral 
Theology. 

As late as the year 1780, in a Catholic breviary! published in 
Cologne, the praises of the Immaculate Conception were suppressed. 
The same tendency manifested itself, later on, in the breviary 
of Minster. In Austria the spirit of piety towards the Blessed 
Virgin had decayed to such an extent that St. Clement, C.SS.R., 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was the only priest 
in Vienna who recommended the use of the rosary and blessed 
the beads. ? In France, the unhappy state of affairs is sufficiently 
illustrated by a letter written, about the same time, by the Ven. 
Pauline Jaricot, urging a community of muns to practise the devo- 
tion of the rosary and explaining how it was to be recited. 


The circumstances of the time (says a well-known writer) were un- 
favourable to devotion towards the Blessed Virgin. Consequently we 
need not be astonished that not much attention was given to it in the 
seminaries. Once it had been taught that Our Lady was the Virgin- 
Mother of God, it was thought that the students were sufficiently in- 
formed. Her Immaculate Conception, her Assumption, her Spiritual 
Maternity—all these were left in obscurity as being of little or no 
consequence.® 


The case was still worse as regards papal authority. The argu- 
ments in favour of Papal Infallibility were scarcely mentioned 
in the theological schools and seminaries. In December, 1766, 
St. Alphonsus wrote to his publisher : 


O what unhappy days we live in! Time was, even during my life, 
when to say in Italy that the Pope was not infallible or was inferior 
to a General Council were propositions that excited horror. To-day, 
you have to take it as uncertain whether you will be permitted by 
ecclesiastics to write in a book, that the Pope is infallible and superior 
toa General Council... Ah, how pitiable is the authority of the Pope, 
trampled under foot by all, even by Italian Catholics !* 


Several of the text-books used in the Catholic colleges almost 
everywhere: in Austria,>5 Germany, France,* Ireland,’ and 


*Baeumer: Histoire du Breviaire p. 388, Paris 1905. 

* Life, by Hofer-Haas, p. 363 

* Bellamy Thedlogie Catholique au 19me Siécle, Paris 1904. 
* Life, by Berthe-Castle II, 197. 

’ Hofer-Haas, ibid. 

* Dillenschneider, Mariologie I. 91. 

’ Healy, ibid, p. 198. 
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England—were tainted with Jansenism or, at least, Gallicanism, 
One of the most widely read dogmaticians was Bailly (1730-1808), 
His book was the official manual for over half-a-century in practi- 
cally all the French seminaries, until placed on the Index in 1852, 
by personal command of Pius IX. 

Rigorism in Moral Theology was—in fact, though not always 
intentionally—an ally of Jansenism and Gallicanism, and it sur. 
vived even after those two had been vanquished. One of the most 
celebrated moral theologians of the eighteenth century was Antoine, 
who expressly opposed the system of Probabilism. St. Alphonsus 
applies to Antoine the criticism: Valde rigidus.' And yet his 
book held sway in the schools—even in Italy—for nearly a century, 
Under Benedict XIV it became the text-book for the College of 
Propaganda, and was imposed on the students of Maynooth! 
by the wishes of the Congregation of Propaganda. It was re 
printed in Milan as late as the year 1835. 

St. Alphonsus met with some opponents of his teaching even 
amongst his own disciples. The saintly missionary who was 
destined to be his successor, Ven. Father Blasucci, wrote® to him 
in 1768 : 


For pity’s sake let nothing more be said about probable opinions, 
and nothing more be written on the subject. These terms have now 
become so odious that they excite anger even in the most phlegmatic, 
To defend these opinions is to discredit oneself, and so injure the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. 


Poor Alphonsus! He had much to endure. Fortunately, he 
was sometimes able to see the humorous side of the opposition 
he encountered. He wrote to his publisher : 


And now I want to give you a good laugh. At Naples, good Father 
Caldarera has been shedding tears over me. He looks upon me as 
damned because I am opposed to rigorism. ‘‘ This poor old man, 
Alphonsus,” he says, with tears in his eyes, “he will damn his soul 
with his lax opinions.’”4 


It was not easy for the saint to preserve his good humour when 
he saw his adversaries powerful enough to persuade the civil 
authorities, in several countries, to forbid his books. But, in 
spite of everything, he continued to publish books on moral 

1 Homo Apostolicus, Book XVI. 

? Healy, ibid. 


* Berthe-Castle, ibid., II, 269. 
* Special Correspondence, 1, 325. 
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theology—edition after edition. Each new book aroused fresh 
opposition ; nor did the opposition end with his death in 1787. 
In Italy, Austria, France and England, accusations of laxity were 
constantly levelled against him. 


The French clergy (says Burnichon) repulsed angrily every attempt 
to mitigate its pitiless moral theology. The very. name of Liguori was 
anathema. He was looked upon as dangerous, if not heretical, and 
remorselessly excluded from the seminaries. 


When the saintly founder? of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
Bishop de Mazenod, by permission of the Holy See erected in 
1818 the first altar, in France, of Blessed Alphonsus (he was not 
yet canonized), and publicly praised his Moral Theology, he had 
to face the threat of seeing his missionaries refused faculties to 
hear Confessions. In 1831 Cardinal de Rohan Chabot, sent a 
question for solution by the Sacred Penitentiary at Rome. It 
begins : 


Whereas certain ecclesiastics of the diogese of Besancon have attacked 
the moral teaching of Blessed Alphonsus Liguori as being ‘ lax, dan- 
gerous to salvation and contrary to good morals,’ a professor of theology 
proposes the following doubts, etc. 


In England, a translation of the excellent Advice to Confessors 
of Leonard of Port Maurice, was published in 1829,3 by order 
of Bishop Collingridge of the Western district. 


The bishop was a most determined opponent of even the most moderate 
form of Probabilism. Since Leonard of Port-Maurice sometimes used 
the word “‘ probable ’’ in reference to the formation of a practical judg- 
ment of conscience, the bishop ordered this word to be deleted every- 
where from the translation. This was done. 


And yet the saintly author of the book, had been beatified in 
1796, and, was, like the bishop himself, a Franciscan ! 

In Ireland, a French professor of moral theology declared pub- 
licly in 1826: “‘ I will never consent even to read an author who 
advocates Probabilism.’’4 

Although his adversaries were, for a long time, in the majority, 
Alphonsus’s writings had several powerful defenders in the decades 


* Burnichon, S.J. La Companie de Jesus. Histoire d’un Siécle. Paris, Vol. III, 219 
*Berthe-Castle, ibid., p. 682. 

3 Monita Confessariorum, Bath, Introduction. 

‘Healy, ibfd., p. 284. 
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following his death. In France his chief advocates were Bishop 
de Mazenod, Cardinal Gousset, and Dom Guéranger ; and, in almost 
every country, the Jesuits. The most prominent of these was 
Joseph Albert de Diesbach, S.J. He was an intimate friend of 
St. Clement, C.SS.R., who looked upon him as a saint: Vir ¢ 
eximie doctus et eminenter sanctus. It is said that Diesbach had 
personally known Alphonsus. He was the founder, in Austria, 
Germany and Switzerland, of a number of societies for the spread 
of Catholic literature and especially of the works of Alphonsus, 
“ Alphonsus Liguori,”” he would often say to St. Clement, “ has 
been raised up by God as the bulwark of Catholic doctrine against 
the enemies of the Church.’’! 

In spite of relentless opposition, the truth gradually prevailed, 
Alphonsus was canonized in 1839. A few years later, Montalembert 
declared enthusiastically his joy over “‘ the transformation from 
Rigorism to Alphonsianism.’’? The solemn definition—so ardently 
desired and defended by the Saint—of the Immaculate Conception 
in 1854, and of Papal Infallibility, in 1870, immensely increased 
the prestige of the saint. It is not without significance that almost 
the first major act of Rome after the definition of Infallibility 
was the proclamation, in 1871, of St. Alphonsus as Doctor of the 
Church. 

But meanwhile, by a strange irony of fate, a new attack had 
been launched. The hands of the clock had turned full circle; 
the fashionable modes of theological thought were changing; 
and the saint who had fought and won the battle against rigorism 
was now actually accused of being a rigorist. It was the old story: 
the man in the centre pleases neither the right nor the left. 

What added fuel to the flames cf theological controversy was 
the fact that some of the saint’s apologists made the fatal mistake 
of trying to defend all the detailed applications of the teaching 
of the saint—even applications which were valid and tenable in 
another century and in different social and religious conditions, 
but are unreasonable and even harmful in those of our day. 

The storm of opposition to Alphonsian doctrine was gathering 
in from many quarters, and gradually increasing in violence. Apart 
from the numerous groups who objected to St. Alphonsus’s teaching 
of Our Lady’s Universal Mediation, the opposition centred mainly 
on the practical work of the confessional, and on three points, 
in particular, of the saint’s doctrine : 


1Tannoia, Mémoires, Paris, 1842, III, 361. 
2 Jife of Mgr. Parisis, Guillemant, Paris, 1916. 
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I. The definition of the proximate occasion ot mortal sin ; 


II. The nature of the judgment to be formed by the confessor, 
for the licit and valid imparting of absolution ; 


III. The treatment of relapsing habitual sinners and of those 
in the proximate occasion. 


Now that the storm of battle has died down, it can be said with- 
out hesitation that deeper study, and longer pastoral experience 
are fully vindicating the main elements of the saint’s teaching 
on these points. The return to St. Alphonsus has been initiated 
or encouraged by recent theologians of various countries, and 
especially by Cardinal Gasparri, Salsmans, S.J., Napholc, S.J, 
Ter Haar, C.SS.R., and Merkelbach, O.P. It is not my intention 
to discuss in detail the theological aspect of these questions, but 
simply to record some evidences of the return to St. Alphonsus, 
some milestones on the way : 


(1) When the confessor has to decide, from the actual experience 
of a penitent, as to whether an occasion of mortal sin is proximate 
or not, certain theologians teach that he should decide the occasion 
to be proximate, only when the penitent sins mortally always 
or nearly always in the occasion. ‘‘ The more common and the 
correct opinion,”’ says St. Alphonsus,! “is that the occasion is 
proximate when a person has sinned frequently in it.” The solution 
of the problem, as all theologians agree, depends on the answer 
given to this question: “‘ Is it, per se, a grave sin to go, without 
just cause, into the serious, i.e., merely probable danger of mortal 
sin? ’’ The saint replies: 


Some authors hold that it is not a grave sin—that the danger must 
be morally certain or, at least very probable. But the opposite must 
by all means be held, namely that it is a serious sin to enter, without 


a just and proportionate cause, a grave, i.e., merely probable danger 
of mortal sin. 


An authority of the first rank is Cardinal Peter Gasparri, the 
editor-in-chief of the Code of Canon Law. He published at Rome 
a catechism designed for use in the universal Church ; it was re- 
vised by a special group of the Consultors of the Sacred Congregation 


1 Theol. Mor. V, 63. Praxis, n. 63. 
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of the Council. An English translation was published in 1932. 
The Cardinal declared! that he “‘ says nothing of questions dis- 
puted amongst theologians.”” For example, he does not mention 
any fire of purgatory. Accordingly the following definite answer 
is of very great significance : 


We ought to avoid not only sin, but also, so far as we can, proximate 
occasions of it, namely, those in which a person exposes himself to grave 
danger of sin. 


Dr. Michael Muller? (former professor of theology at Bamberg) 
writes : 


Theology proves that we are bound to avoid the proximate occasion, 
that is, all occasions where mortal sin is foreseen as probable. 


Berardi writes ?: 


Whether we go by intrinsic reasoning or extrinsic authority, we must 
conclude, that, to constitute grave sin in exposing oneself to danger, 
there is no need for certainty of danger ; mere probability suffices. 


Merkelbach,* O.P., writes : 


A few authors, e.g., Ballerini, Noldin, Génicot, consider an occasion 
to be proximate, only when the danger of sinning is more probable or 
morally certain. This opinion must be abandoned. 


Napholc,’ S.J., in a long article in Periodica, 1932, writes: 


Génicot followed the mild opinion of Ballerini and Noldin. But Sals- 
mans, S.J., has moderated the teaching of Lugo, since the sixth edition 
of Génicot (revised by Salsmans) ; and has recently accepted the teach- 
ing of St. Alphonsus.... Certain writers insist on the evil consequences 
of the opinion that it is not a mortal sin to enter without just cause 


a merely probable danger of mortal sin—and rightly so. No prudent | 


man would now dare to teach this opinion in public discourses. Still, 
even though, through lack of understanding and the evil tendencies 
of mankind, this opinion can be fatal in actual practice, it cannot at 
all be thereby proved that the opinion is actually false. 


The famous Jesuit theologian, Salsmans, mentioned in the quota- 
d § 


1 Translation, 1932, p. 458, 214. XV. 

2 St. Francis de Sales, 1936, Eng. Trans., p. 220. 
3 De Occas., XII. 

* Summa, 1939, III, 634. 

‘Ibid., p. 29, 138. 
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tion from Napholc, wrote? in 1930: 


Is it a grave sin to enter, without just cause, an occasion where the 
danger of mortal sin is—at most—solidly probable? We _ believe 
that the affirmative answer has been proved to be at least more pro- 
bable . . . Even those who do not admit the grave obligation, do 
recognise that the habit of entering a merely solidly probable danger 
must be discontinued, since it is morally certain that mortal sin will 
follow from time to time... . 

We venerate the great masters, St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus. We 

value highly, too, the moral science of Lugo and Ballerini, although 

we deplore certain very extravagant expressions of the last-named. 
Please God, when next we edit the Moral Theology of Génicot, we shall 
modify in the more severe sense, already indicated, certain expressions 
that seem not sufficiently exact nor clear.? 


II. When referring to the nature of the judgment to be formed 
by the confessor before imparting absolution, St. Alphonsus 
writes? : 


It suffices that the confessor be certain of the dispositions of the 
penitent before giving absolution, that is, with moral certainty—in 
other words: a prudent probable judgment which excludes prudent 
suspicion to the contrary. Otherwise, scarcely anyone could be 
absolved . 

However, it is lawful to absolve conditionally those who are doubt- 


fully disposed, when there exists a just (and proportionate) cause for 
doing so. 


1 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1930, p. 36-40. 
*Some of those modifications made in the Moral Theology of Génicot-Salsmans, 
Vol. II, Tr. XVI., may be cited: 


Edition of 1927: ‘“‘ A confessor should not too hastily decide that an occasion 
is proximate.” 

Edition of 1939: “‘ A confessor should not too hastily decide that an occasion 
is remoie.”’ 

Edition of 1927 : “‘ Many authors hold, with St. Alphonsus, that it is a grave sin 


to expose oneself to an occasion where mortal sin is, at least, probable. Others, 
following Lugo, think that for mortal sin it is necessary that the danger in the 
occasion should be morally certain or at least very probable. We think the opinion 
of Lugo is more correct.” 

Edition of 1939: ‘“‘ We think the opinion of St. Alphonsus is more correct.” 

Again: “‘ Even if one holds the milder opinion, it must be carefully noted that 
there is often a proximate occasion in a custom, even if there be only a less probable 
danger in each individual act. Thus: 

(Edition of 1927): A youth who has frequently sinned on visits to a person of 
the opposite sex, although during many of those visits no grave sin has occurred, 
is bound—in our view—to give up the custom of such visits . . 

(Edition of 1939): A youth who has sinned (N.B.—the word ‘ frequently ’ is 
omitted) on such visits although during most of his visits no grave sin has occurred, 
is bound—as all agree—to give up the custom.” 

It will be seen that the alterations in the text of Génicot-Salsmans are of vital 
importance. 

* Homo Apostolicus, XVI, n. 117. Theol. Mor., VI, 461. 
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In stating these principles, St. Alphonsus holds the middle 
course between such rigorists as Antoine who unduly limited the 
possibility of giving absolution conditionally, Juenin who looked 
upon conditional absolution as an innovation, and—on the other 
hand—writers who scarcely demanded any reason for giving con- 
ditional absolution. Alphonsus won the controversy with the 
rigorists. One or two citations will show that modern. theologians, 
in general, by their acceptance of his teaching, implicitly acquit 
him of the accusation of excessive severity. 

Muller? : 


For absolving, it is sufficient and necessary that the confessor have 
broad moral certainty ; in the words of St. Alphonsus: “ A prudent 
probability without a prudent suspicion to the contrary.” 


Gasparri? : 


The confessor ought to refuse absolution only when he prudently 
decides that the penitent’s dispositions are doubtful. 


Génicot-Salsmans® (1927) : 


Where there exists a serious probability that a penitent is disposed 
(even though there is a reason for prudent doubt to the contrary), we 
think that absolution can be given... There is no objection to giving 
the absolution sub conditione, for greater reverence towards the Sacra- 
ment. 


In the edition’ of 1939, fundamental additions are made in 
this sentence : 


Where there exists a serious probability that a penitent is disposed 
(even though there is a reason for prudent fear to the contrary), we 
think absolution can be given, for a just and proportionate cause. How- 
ever, in order to preserve the reverence due to the Sacrament, let absolu- 
tion be given only sub conditione. 


This is, precisely, the teaching of Alphonsus. 

III. Of all the controversies, occasioned by St. Alphonsus’s 
writings, the most difficult to understand is the violent and pro- 
longed attack on his demand for some unusual sign of sorrow 
in certain classes of sinners. He maintained that a penitent, 


1 De Poen. 154. 
2 Ibid., p- 183. 

3 Theol. Mor., Il, 367. 
* Theol. Mor., 11, 367. 
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falling back habitually into the same mortal sins in spite of having 
been seriously admonished by a previous confessor, and without 
any genuine effort to improve or to use the prescribed means of 
amendment, should not—per se—be absolved unless he shows 
—at least after an exhortation from his present confessor—some 
sign of dispositions beyond his ordinary act of contrition. Surely 
nothing could be more reasonable than this demand of Alphonsus. 
He rejected completely the rigid doctrine of Concina,’ O.P., and 
others, who hold that such a sinner cannot be absolved—after a 
few confessions—unless he has proved his conversion by a long 
period of amendment. Concina declared that the “surest guide 
for absolution is the amendment of the penitent.”’ It may indeed 
be the surest guide, but is it an essential one? St. Alphonsus 
denied? this; and declared: ‘‘ As often as a penitent shows true 
signs of sorrow and purpose, so often can he be absolved.” 

On the other hand, where a sinner, after serious previous warn- 
ing, has—so far from changing his conduct—neglected to make 
any serious effort at amendment, something else is needed besides 
the mere statement of his sorrow, to enable the confessor to form 
a moral certainty that the penitent is disposed. It must be noted 
that Alphonsus did not demand extraordinary or unusual con- 
trition—he demanded merely the ordinary sorrow requisite for 
the sacrament. But from such a class of sinners he demanded 
per se some sign, beyond the ordinary routine, of genuine con- 
trition. He was easily satisfied as regards these signs. He men- 
tions, amongst others: the manifestation of more genuine sorrow 
than in the past, by the more earnest language of the penitent ; 
his more sincere tone ; his weeping for his sins ; a request, on his 
part, to hear again the remedies for his evil habits ; a confession 
made after a stirring sermon and not merely through routine or 
human respect ; a confession made after special devotions in pre- 
paration, or after an interior struggle, after a long journey, after 
making restitution; a confession in which concealed sins have 
been confessed. In particular Alphonsus mentions: “‘a clearer 
realization by the penitent of his miserable condition, after the 
kindly admonition of his confessor.” 

These “‘ signs’ are by no means, all of equal value in enabling 
the confessor to form a judgment ; but it is simply incredible that 


1 Liber II-3-10. 


® Theol. Mor., Il, 459. 
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a penitent who is genuinely contrite will not manitest one or more 
of them. 

It is clear that common sense and psychology are both on St. 
Alphonsus’s side in this controversy. It still remains something 
of a mystery why all the attack on the “ special signs ’’ should have 
been levelled against Alphonsus, since he was by no means the 
author of them. 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice, whom Alphonsus calls! “‘ the great 
missionary of our time”’ had treaied in detail of the signa. The 
great Franciscan, who died in 1751, soon after the appearance 
of St. Alphonsus’ first edition, wrote?: 


The frequent lapses and relapses of an habitual sinner give ground 
for a very grave presumption that he has not genuine contrition .... 
But since God alone sees the heart, and man can discover its secrets 
only by the help of certain external signs, I wish to help confessors to 
recognise these signs, so that he can decide when an habitual sinner 
may be absolved and when, on the contrary, absolution must be deferred. 


St. Leonard then gives a list similar to that of Alphonsus. 
Almost a century before St. Leonard’s book, Venerable Paul 
Segneri (Senior), S.J., another famous missionary, had written :* 


If a recidivus shows signs of sorrow beyond the ordinary, you ought 
to believe him... But if the signs of disposition are so doubtful that 
you cannot come to a decision, then take further time for reflection. 
Do not refuse absolution, but defer it. 


And long years before, in 1620, the great theologian, Paul 
Laymann,‘ S.J., wrote as follows: 


When a penitent after two or three confessions, comes back without 
any improvement or effort at amendment, absolution must be deferred 
unless he shows special signs, which he did not show previously, and 
which rebut the suspicion that he is indisposed. 


In the light of these arguments it is high time that the ill 
informed attacks on the signa specialia should be relegated to 
oblivion. 


1Homo Apost., ult. It is a remarkable instance of the “ Catholic sense’’ of 
Alphonsus that, in 1923, St. Leonard was declared “ Patron of all priests engaged 
in preaching Parochial Missions,’’ Acta, A.S. 1923, p. 197. 

* Discorso morale, n. 9. - 


* Il confessore, IV. 
* De Poenit. IV. 10. 
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In conclusion, I shall quote the energetic words! of Maurice 
Claeys-Bouuaert, S.J. : 


The principles of St. Alphonsus have always been, and are to-day, 
the true tradition of the Church as regards habitual and relapsing 
sinners . . . We should be on our guard against certain current maxims 
which may be true in some cases but are false in others, for example, 
that the mere fact of coming to confession implies sufficient disposir 
tions... It is not that we are severe, nor are we ignorant of human 
weakness. But we wish to strengthen human weakness against itself, 
by dissipating the false contrition and the fatal self-deception which 
produce continual and widespread scandals. Who, we may ask, are 
the genuine ministers of God’s mercy—those who tolerate the multiplied 
repetition of horrible sin, or those who wish to lay the axe to the root 
of the tree ? 


Surely, it is not without significance that, in the Apostolic Brief, 
proclaiming St. Alphonsus Patron of confessors and of teachers 
of moral theology, the Pope recalls with approval the quotation 
by his predecessor Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on the Priest- 
hood, of the maxim of St. Alphonsus concerning occasionarit. 
Speaking of confessors who are doubtful as to the worthiness of 
an aspirant to the priesthood, Pius XI had declared : 


Let confessors engrave deeply in their minds the words of St. 
Alphonsus on a somewhat similar matter: “In general,? the more 
severe a confessor shows himself in dealing with this class of sinner, 
the more surely he secures their salvation. On the contrary, the more 
lenient his attitude towards them, the more cruel is his actual conduct. 
St. Thomas of Villanova calls confessors of that type, ‘impie pios.’ This 
so-called charity is the very opposite of charity.” 


We append the salient extracts from the Apostolic Brief of 
26-4- 1950: 


It has always been the custom of the Supreme Pontiffs to place par- 
ticular groups or sections of the faithful under the patronage of saints, 
who in their mortal life, most excelled in fulfilling similar functions 
and duties. Their clients can thus avail of the assistance, as well as 
of the teaching and example, of their heavenly protectors . . 


And thus it has happened that several cardinals, a very great number 
of bishops, generals of religious institutes, presidents of ecclesiastical 
colleges, and professors of moral theology have besought the Holy 
See to appoint St. Alphonsus Liguori as the celestial patron of all who 
hear confessions, and of all who teach moral theology by word or writing. 


1 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1930, 862-867. 
* Praxis, IV., 64. 
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This request we have not hesitated to grant, since it is clear to all 
that St. Alphonsus fulfilled the duty of hearing confessions with wonder. 
ful learning, prudence, assiduity and patience. As bishop, he trained, 
in a most excellent manner, many priests for this ministry and fre. 
quently took his place in the sacred tribunal. To the members of his 
Congregation he entrusted this work of hearing confessions as their 
chief function. 

Finally, he has handed on by word and by his books, a moral and 
pastoral teaching for the training and the guidance of confessors, which 
has been approved to the very highest degree throughout the whole 
Catholic world, until this present hour ; and which has been solemnly 
and frequently commended by the Sovereign Pontiff as a safe nom 
for confessors and spiritual directors. 

Pius IX, in the Decree of 23-3- 1871, proclaiming St. Alphonsus, 
Doctorate, did not hesitate to say: 

“Alphonsus, by his learned writings and especially his Moral Theology, 
dissipated and destroyed the darkness of error resulting from Jansenism 
and unbelief”... 

Leo XIII, in a Letter to the Italian hierarchy, dated Dec. 8, 1902, 
calls Alphonsus, “‘ The most famous and gentle of moral theologians,” 
Shortly before, he had praised the saint’s Moral Theology, as “ a safe 
norm for directors of conscience to follow.” 

The same teaching was confirmed by Pope Pius X, in a Letter of 
June 12, 1905. 

Finally, our incomparable predecessor, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
on the Priesthood, published in 1935, speaking of the qualities expected 
from confessors of seminaries, cites verbatim the words of Alphonsus, 


All these facts urge and almost compel us, to add Our voice to the 
hymns of praise in honour of the saint. And so, in the fullness of ow 
Apostolic Authority, we choose, appoint and proclaim, im perpetuum, 
St. Alphonsus to be the heavenly Patron of all confessors and moralists, 
with all the liturgical honours and privileges which such a proclamation 
entails. 


JAMES A. CLEARY 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Dead Sea Manuscripts 


About three years ago the first reports were received that a number 
of Hebrew scrolls dating from the last centuries of the pre-Christian 
era and containing both biblical and non-biblical texts had been dis- 
covered in the Holy Land. Palestine has hitherto proved a rather 
meagre source of ancient written material, especially by comparison 
with Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, which have yielded so many re- 
markable collections of texts on clay tablets and papyrus as well as 
monumental inscriptions of various kinds. Moreover, it was con- 
sidered unlikely that Hebrew biblical manuscripts of such antiquity 
should have survived to our own day. Sir Frederick Kenyon, an 
eminent authority, wrote in a recent work: “ There is, indeed, no 
probability that we shall ever find manuscripts of the Hebrew text 
going back to a period before the formation of the text which we know 
as Massoretic’’ (Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 48). The 
earliest extant manuscript of the Massoretic text is said to be of the 
ninth century. It is not surprising, therefore, that news of the finding 
of a text of Isaiah which was a thousand years older than any known 
up to the present, was treated with reserve. The history of archaeo- 
logical discovery contains warnings against too ready acceptance of 
reports of sensational finds. In the absence of fuller information about 
the documents themselves and the circumstances of their discovery, 
the possibility of exaggerated claims or even of a hoax of some kind 
could not be excluded. 

In the interval since the first news of the discovery interest in the 
contents of the scrolls and in the problems connected with them has 
mounted steadily. With the appearance of first-hand accounts by 
scholars who had the opportunity to examine the scrolls it became 
evident that, if the estimates of the age of the manuscripts were any- 
where near the mark, the find was one of exceptional importance and 
could fairly be described as “‘ the most important discovery ever made 
in Old Testament manuscripts” (Biblical Archaeologist, May 1948). 
New evidence bearing on the question of the date has been brought 
to light in the course of a systematic examination of the cave where 
the find was made. A large quantity of broken pottery, the remains 
of jars in which the scrolls had been stored, was found together with 
pieces of the cloth in which the documents were wrapped. Several 
hundred manuscript fragments, some of them belonging to the scrolls 
already known, were added to the original find. No single compre- 
hensive account of the discovery is yet available, and it is too soon 
to speak of assured results or complete agreement on several important 
points. The question of the date of the manuscripts has been the 
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subject of a lively discussion. The literature devoted to various aspects 
of the discovery has already reached considerable proportions and 
it seems that the scrolls and their contents will continue to provide 
material for discussion for many years to come.! 

The cave in which the scrolls were found is situated about a mile 
from the Dead Sea, some eight miles south of Jericho and nearly three 
miles north of Ain Feshkha, which has given its name to this collection 
of manuscripts in some publications. It appears that the cave was 
discovered accidentally early in 1947. The circumstances of the 
discovery and the exact sequence of events from that time until the 
documents passed into the possession of the Syrian Metropolitan of 
Jerusalem and the Hebrew University are still obscure. One account 
states that it was a Bedouin carrying goods from the Jordan valley 
to Bethlehem who noticed the cave. According to another account, 
the discovery was made by a Bedouin searching for a stray goat. Doubt 
has been cast on both stories and there are hints that the full facts of 
the discovery and of subsequent clandestine visits to the cave are now 
known and will shortly be made public. The scrolls were brought 
to Bethlehem by Bedouin who hoped to sell them there, but the person 
to whom they were shown thought that the script was Estrangelo Syriac 
and suggested that they should be offered to the Syrian community. 
After many vicissitudes five of the scrolls were acquired by the Syrian 
Metropolitan, Mar Athanasius, and six by the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. The portion of the find belonging to Mar Athanasius was 
ultimately handed over for publication to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, whose representatives in Jerusalem were made 
acquainted with the find early in 1948. The first part of their work 
has now been published.2, Dr. Sukenik, who has charge of the scrolls 
in the possession of the Hebrew University, has issued two reports 
on them.* 

It is now known that these eleven scrolls contain seven different 
documents. The group owned by the Syrian Metropolitan includes 
the following : a complete copy of the Book of Isaiah, a work which 
has been entitled ‘‘ The Sectarian Document” or “ Sectarian Manual 
of Discipline ”’ giving the rules of a Jewish sect, a Commentary (Midrash) 
on the Book of Habacuc,and an Aramaic work which has been identified 
as the Book of Lamech. The latter work was known before only through 
a mention in a list of apocryphal writings (cf. Schitrer, The Jewish People, 
II, vol. 3, p. 126.) In the group belonging to the Hebrew University 
are an incomplete manuscript of Isaiah, a collection of Thanksgiving 
Hymns which bear many resemblances to the biblical psalms and a 


1For information about the discovery indebtedness is acknowledged to the 
following publications Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Numbers 110-120) ; Biblical Archaeologist, X1, 2,3; XII, 2, 3; XIII, 2, 3,4; Revue 
Biblique, April, 1949, October 1949, July 1950, October 1950; London Times, 
August 9th, 1949 

2 The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Vol. 1. The Isaiah Manuscript 
and the Habbakuk Commentary, edited by Millar Burrows with the assistance of 
John C. Trever and William H. Brownlee. (The American Schools of Oriental 
Research, New Haven, 195). 

3E L. Sukenik, Meghillot Ghenuzoth, 1, 2. (Jerusalem, 1948, 1950). 
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work to which Sukenik has given the title “ War of the sons of light 
against the sons of darkness.” 

The scholars who were brought into close touch with the find were 
soon satisfied that the manuscripts were of great antiquity. Sukenik 
expressed the view that none of them was later than 70 A.D. Albright 
was of opinion that the Isaiah scroll could not be later than about 
100 B.C., and suggested the second half of the first century B.C. for 
the Habacuc commentary. Trever assigned these two documents 
to about 125—100 B.C. and 25 B.C.—25 A.D. respectively. It was 
difficult to reach definite conclusions on the basis of the palaeographical 
evidence because of the scarcity of comparable written remains from 
the period to which the manuscripts were believed to belong. This 
difficulty was realized from the beginning. It was also seen that a 
systematic investigation of the cave from which the manuscripts had 
come was a matter of first-class importance. It was hoped that such 
an investigation might yield evidence which would put the genuineness 
of the discovery beyond doubt and assist in determining the approximate 
date of the manuscripts. The unsettled conditions in Palestine delayed 
the execution of this project, but the cave was re-discovered by a captain 
of the Arab Legion and methodically explored in February and March 
of 1949 by G. Lankester Harding of the Jordan Department of Antiquities 
and Pere de Vaux of the Dominican Ecole Biblique. 

More than six hundred fragments of manuscripts were collected in 
the course of exploration of the cave, most of them giving only a few 
letters or words. Biblical texts from Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy 
and Judges were identified among them, but the majority appear to 
come from non-canonical writings. The total extent of the find has 
been further increased by a number of fragments acquired by the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum. These include fragments from the Aramaic 
Book of Lamech, five short pieces from the Isaiah manuscript owned 
by the Hebrew University and more extensive passages from the Sec- 
tarian Manual of Discipline. 

None of the jars in which the scrolls had been stored was found intact 
in the cave. Earlier reports stated that the Bedouin had taken away two 
jars for use as water containers and that these were purchased by Sukenik 
at the same time as the scrolls. The custom of keeping documents 
in jars is well attested from antiquity. It was recalled that Origen 
had stated that during the reign of Caracalla (211-217 A.D.) Greek 
and Hebrew manuscripts were found in a jar near Jericho. One of 
the manuscripts was a Greek translation of the Psalter which Origen 
used in the Hexapla (cf. Eusebius. Hist. Eccl. VI, 16.) More recently 
attention has been directed to a letter written about 800 A.D. by 
Timothy, the Nestorian Patriarch of Seleucia, in which the author 
repeats a story which he had heard that books of the Old Testament and 
other books in Hebrew writing had been found a short time before in 
a cave near Jericho.? 

The greater part of the broken pottery which was found in the cave 

1G. L. Harding, Times, Aug. 9th, 1949; de Vaux, Revue Biblique, April, 1949, 


pp. 234-37 ; ibid. October 1949, pp. 586-609. 
*Cf. Revue Biblique, July, 19509, pp. 417-429. 
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consisted of fragments of jars and bowl-shaped vessels which served 
as covers for the jars. Great skill and patience were called for in re- 
assembling the fragments so as to reconstruct specimens of the jars 
and covers. The task was successfully accomplished and it is estimated 
that at one time there were more than forty jars in the cave, each capable 
of holding five or six scrolls, so that the original collection would have 
exceeded two hundred. A remarkable feature of the pottery is its 
homogeneous character. According to expert opinion, it is Hellenistic 
ware of the second century and early first century B.C., and certainly 
pre-Roman. Pére de Vaux concludes from this evidence that none 
of the manuscripts is later than the first part of the first century B.C, 
Others would qualify this conclusion by saying that the manuscripts 
were placed in the cave at a time when pottery of this type was still 
available in considerable quantities. The later we descend into the 
Roman period in Palestine the more difficult it becomes to verify these 
conditions. The remainder of the pottery gathered in the cave com- 
prises two Hellenistic lamps, a Roman lamp and part of a Roman 
cooking-pot. The presence of this Roman pottery, tentatively dated 
from the second—third century A.D., is a puzzling feature. It is not 
the only indication that the cave was broken into in antiquity. The 
possibility of connecting this ancient violation of the cave with the 
discovery mentioned by Origen immediately comes to mind, but those 
most closely in touch with the recent find are cautious in their references 
to this possibility. The evidence brought to light in the course of the 
exploration establishes the link between the cave and the eleven scrolls 
acquired earlier and thereby excludes the hypothesis of a modern forgery 
or hoax. It seems too that the idea of a medieval or more ancient 
forgery must be rejected, not least because of the great number of totally 
improbable hypotheses which such a theory involves. 

The great majority of scholars have been convinced by the evidence 
from the cave that the documents are of pre-Christian origin, though 
a few still hold that they come from medieval times. The view that 
they belong to the early centuries of the Christian era has also been 
urged on philological and palaeographical grounds. The fragments 
from the Book of Leviticus provide an interesting example of divergence 
of judgment between scholars who hold that the documents come from 
the pre-Christian era. According to Pére de Vaux these fragments 
belong to a manuscript of the fourth century B.C.; Birnbaum would 
assign them to the second part of the previous century. Yeivin, how- 
ever, believes that the evidence points to a date about 100 B.C. On 
the other hand, Dupont-Sommer! argues from the internal evidence 
that the Habacuc commentary was composed in the period 63—29 B.C., 
probably about 41 B.C., a conclusion which harmonizes with the opinion 
of those who held on other grounds that this manuscript comes from 
the latter part of the first century B.C. 

The question of the age of the manuscripts has naturally received 
particular attention but it is not the only problem connected with the 
documents which continues to agitate the minds of scholars. In what 


1A. Dupont-Sommer, Observations sur Le Commentaire d’Habacue (Librairie 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1950). 
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section of Judaism did the non-biblical works originate, and in what 
circumstances were the documents placed in the cave? What has 
become of the remainder of the collection? How does the text of 
the biblical manuscripts compare with the Massoretic text ? 

On the textual problem it is clear that the Isaiah scrolls provide 
confirmation of the Massoretic text. There is remarkable agreement 
in wording, and variants of importance for exegetical purposes are 
few. The complete Isaiah scroll, however, differs considerably in 
orthography from the Massoretic text, especially by reason of the very 
frequent use of scriptio plena. The incomplete Isaiah manuscript 
is much closer to the Massoretic text in this respect. 

The hypothesis that the cave was a hiding-place in which the scrolls 
were placed for safety was put forward by de Vaux. He notes that 
certain distinctive features of the earthenware jars suggest that they 
were made specially in order to hold this collection of manuscripts. 
Some threat of danger to the group who were in possession of the scrolls, 
or the intention to depart from the district, would explain why they 
were hidden away. Sukenik regards the cave as a “ geniza,” Le., a 
place in which texts of the sacred books which were unfit for liturgical 
usage because worn or otherwise defective, were set aside. 

Probably the most fascinating part of the whole investigation into 
this discovery is that which is concerned with the identity and char- 
acter of the group within Judaism among whom the non-canonical 
writings originated. On the assumption that the pre-Christian date 
assigned to the scrolls is not altogether wide of the mark, it seems that 
the most valuable gain from the study of these works will be new infor- 
mation about the background of Jewish religious life and thought in 
the period before the coming of Christ. The work entitled “ The 
Sectarian Manual of Discipline ’’ deals with the ceremonies of initiation, 
the rules and organization of a Jewish sect whose members bind them- 
selves by oath to seek God and to do what is good and right, as com- 
manded by Moses and the prophets, etc. One of the earliest suggestions 
as to the identity of this group was that they were a sect akin to the 
Essenes, who are known to have had settlements west of the Dead Sea. 
Some striking resemblances, and points of difference also, have been 
noted between the practice prescribed for members of the sect and 
what we learn about the Essenes from the writings of Josephus. Dupont- 
Sommer" thinks that the differences may be explained by the fact that 
Josephus is describing the Essenes as they were in the first century 
A.D., while the Manual of Discipline deals with the situation one hundred 
years earlier. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict on that particular aspect 
of the problem, it can now be regarded as certain that those responsible 
for the scrolls are the same group as ““The Sect of the New Covenant 
in the Land of Damascus.’’? Hitherto our knowledge of this sect was 
derived from a fragmentary work discovered in Cairo in 1896 and called 
the ‘“‘Damascus Document” or “ Fragments of a Sadocite Work.” 


1 Cf. op. cit., pp. 26-28 ; Revue de L’Histoire des Religions, CXX XVIII, I, 1959. 


2 Cf. Ricciotti, Histoire d'Isvael, vol. 2, pp. 300-303; Lagrange, Le Judaisme, 
pp. 331-37. 
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Internal evidence indicates that the work emanated from a reforming 
group within Judaism. It tells of “the teacher of justice’’ raised 
up by God to save Israel, but the Israelites are led astray by “‘ the man 
of lies,” and so, after twenty years, “‘ the teacher of justice ”’ leaves 
Palestine for Damascus where he founded a “ new covenant,” “ a cove- 
nant of repentance.’”’ Members of the sect are called “‘ sons of Sadoc.” 
In the Habacuc commentary “the teacher of justice,” ‘‘ the man of 
lies” and “ the covenant” are referred to frequently. The relationship 
in language and thought between the Manual of Discipline and the 
Damascus Document is so close that it can scarcely be explained except 
by literary dependence of some kind.’ Neither the date of the Damascus 
document nor the period of history to which it refers has been estab- 
lished with any certainty, and, consequently, there is considerable 
room for difference of opinion concerning the time of the migration 
of the sect to Damascus and the interpretation of historical allusions 
in the work. The hypothesis that the scrolls were put away in the 
cave before the departure from Palestine, sometime in the first century 
B.C., would give a terminus ante quem non for the Damascus Document, 
which was written after the sect had settled in Damascus. 

As a final point of interest in connection with the scrolls mention 
may be made of the appearance in these documents of expressions and 
ideas which heretofore were rarely encountered outside the New 
Testament. 

Many important problems connected with the discovery still await 
a definitive solution, but if one may judge by the impressive array of 
scholarly opinion ranged in favour of the antiquity of the scrolls, there 
is good ground for hope that they will shed considerable light on the 
history of the biblical text and the development of Hebrew, and that 
they will add considerably to our knowledge of religious conditions 
in Judaism immediately before the Christian era. 


JOHN A. O’FLYNN 


Current History—Notes and News 


I 


“So many views have been put forward on the subject of St. Patrick’s 
birthplace that any further discussion of the point must tend to appear 
ridiculous,’ writes Mr. Liam Gogan in ‘‘ The Home of St. Patrick” 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. \xxv, March, 1951). Having thus 
at the same time discouraged and insured himself, he proceeds (pp. 
193-204) to a very interesting discussion of the location of this place 
“which has travelled to the neighbourhood of Milan, to Boulogne and 
to places in Spain and Brittany, and in Britain from Dumbarton in 
Scotland via Ravensglass [Clannaventa] on the coast of Northumber- 
land to Abergavenny [Gobannium]}, St. David’s and Glastonbury.” 


1Cf. Brownlee, Biblical Archaeologist, Septemb:«r, 1950. 
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His general guiding principle, that the locality must be sought in western 
Britain, will be rather generally admitted ; the exact localization which 
he develops (Bannavem-——Ban(n)avensis—Banavia—=Manavia—Manapia 
=Menevia—Anglesea) is very ingeniously worked out, and the Welsh 
sources adduced by him are particularly interesting, especially in his 
attempt to link the Confessio and the Letter to Coroticus with known 
events in Welsh history. 


II 


The great contribution made by Columban and his disciples in the 
task of civilizing the Dark Ages has begun to get its due appreciation 
only in comparatively recent times. The gradual displacement of 
Columban’s rule by that of Benedict has had a considerable effect in 
developing a false perspective, and a close examination is required 
to realize the very extensive influence of Columban’s monastic founda- 
tions, particularly Luxeuil. The celebrations of the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the Irish saint at Luxeuil last July showed with impressive 
pageantry the place he holds in Europe’s history. More quietly, 
but with what should prove a far more permanent effect, the many 
papers read by leading scholars from all over Europe developed the 
same point. The one regret of those present at these conferences was 
that so much good fare was offered in such a short time that it was 
impossible to digest it properly. It is therefore good news to hear 
that the papers read at the congress last July will shortly be published. 
The following list of contents makes it clear that this volume will be 
a milestone in the study of St. Columban and his work. 


AVANT-PROPOS. — M.M. Dusots, Les Cérémonies du XIV* Cen- 
tenaire (récit détaillé des Fétes, larges extraits des discours 
officiels). 


INTRODUCTION. — G. LE Bras, Le Congrés de Saint Colomban (état 
actuel des études colombaniennes, 4 la suite des découvertes 
apportées par les Congressistes). 


CHAPITRE PREMIER. — L’Eglise a l’époque de Saint Colomban. 
J. Ryan, The Church at: the end of the Sixth Century. 
A. Gwynn, The Irish Monastery of Bangor. 
J. Lestocguoy, Monachisme et civilisation mérovingienne dans 
le Nord de la France. 


CHAPITRE II. — Saint Columban, sa vie et son cuvre. 
E. J. Mac Cartuy, Portrait of Saint Columban. 
A. VARAGNAC, Pérennité du message de Saint Colomban. 
J. Laporte, Sources de la biographie de Saint Colomban. 
J. Wirson, The reliability of Jonas. 
J. Catvet, Le merveilleux colombanien. 
A.-M. Avrit, Les défauts de Saint Colomban. 
L. BIELER, The humanism of Saint Columban. 
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G. Barpy, Saint Colomban et la Papauté. 

R. Laprat, Les rapports de Saint Colomban et de la Gaule franque, 

G. MITCHELL, The Penitential of Saint Columban. 

A. BERGAMASCHI, II Penitenziale di S. Colombano. 

J. GAuDEMET, Les aspects canoniques de la Régle de Saint 
Colomban. 

P. Cousin, La psalmodie chorale dans la Régle de Saint Colomban, 


CHAPITRE IIl. — L’action colombanienne. 

. Omon, Le passage de Saint Colomban dans la Brie. 

A. Barrautt, L’influence de Saint Colomban et de ses disciples 
dans les monastéres de la Brie. 

J. MELLoT, Les fondations colombaniennes dans le diocése de 
Bourges. 

FE. PrRoLLEy, Saint Colomban et l’abbaye de Faverney. 

R. MEtz, L’action de Saint Colomban en Alsace. 

G. DE REYNOLD, Saint Colomban, la mission irlandaise et la Suisse, 

L. KiLcerR, Der Hl. Kolumban in Tuggen. 

P. CaATRIN, L’influence colombanienne a l’abbaye de Marceuil- 
en-Artois. 

P. SALMON, Le Lectionnaire de Luxeuil et ses attaches colomba- 
niennes. 


— 
\ 


CHAPITRE IV.— Le culte de Saint Colomban. 

M. Bartu, Die Verehrung des Hl. Kolumban in Elsass. 

J. Le Gorr, Le culte de Saint Colomban en Bretagne. 

P. MANCERON, Les origines de la paroisse de Saint Colombin. 

L. OzENDA, La paroisse de Saint Colomban-de-Lantosque. 

P. Raout, Le culte de Saint Colomban et de Saint Francois en 
Corse. 

G. JECKER, Die Verehrung des Hl. Kolumban in der Schweiz. 

A. Magstri, Il culto di S$. Colombano in Italia. 

J.-B. Curti-Pasin1, Il culto di S. Colombano al S. Colombano- 
al-Lambro. 

J. Durt, Saint Colomban dans les manuscrits liturgiques de Saint 
Gall. 

R.-J. HESBERT, Les compositions rythmiques en l’honneur de 
Saint Colomban. 


CHAPITRE V.— Les disciples de Saint Colomban. 
G. CooLen, Saint Colomban et Saint Omer. 
A. LAporTE, Saint Eloi et l’abbaye de Solignac. 
J. MARILIER, Le monastére de Moutier-Saint-Jean. 
M. CHAPPATTE, Un disciple de Saint Colomban, Saint Ursanne. 
G. CuENIN, Une fondation colombanienne, Moutier-Grandval. 
H. CONCANNON, Daughters of Saint Columban. 
P. O’Connor, Saint Columban’s Society. 


The book will be published under the title Mélanges colombaniens 
by Editions Alsatia, Paris, pp. 500, royal octavo, illustrated. The price 
announced is 1250 francs. 
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III 


While there is no doubt that powerful and well-organized Protestant 
interests were working for the destruction of Catholicism at the opening 
parliament of Elizabeth’s reign, there has always been some uncertainty 
as to how their aim, expressed principally in the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, was actually achieved. Although Elizabeth favoured 
a Protestant settlement, she was not prepared to risk her throne for 
the extremists, and the situation both at home and abroad had to be 
carefully watched. In consequence, the Elizabethan religious settlement 
bore certain marks of compromise. In the English Historical Review 
for July 1950 Professor J. E. Neale argues that it was much more 
a compromise than hitherto believed. 

Evidence for the actual proceedings of this parliament is scanty. 
Because of the close similarity between the final settlement and a docu- 
ment entitled “‘ A device for the alteration of religion in the first year 
of Elizabeth” it has usually been assumed that one followed system- 
atically on the other. Professor Neale argues that this is an over- 
simplification ; that the ‘‘ Device’’ was only one of many plans put 
forward, and that the importance which has been attached to it rests 
merely on the fact that it has survived. 

Elizabeth, Professor Neale argues, had resolved to be content with 
restoring religion to the state in which her father left it, ie., by an Act 
of Supremacy. An extreme Protestant minority in the Commons tried 
to force their views, and although they failed the queen was impressed, 
and the conclusion of the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis must have induced 
her to take a risk. The danger still remained that in the new circum- 
stances the most extreme faction might succeed in imposing views which 
the queen could not afford to admit. In the end a compromise which 
all could accept was worked out. 

Professor Neale’s authority on the procedure of Elizabethan parliaments 
stands high, and it is hard to find a substantial defect in his argument, 
though admittedly there is a good deal of inference. Since the pub- 
lication of Dr. Garrett’s work on The Marian Exiles (Cambridge 1938), 
there may have been a tendency to exaggerate the cohesiveness of the 
Protestants who returned to England on the accession of Elizabeth. 
That they had been well organized abroad Dr. Garrett showed con- 
clusively ; but this article by Professor Neale points out that even the 
best organization does not exclude different views, different parties 
even. He shows also that the Elizabethan religious settlement was 
much more fortuitous than previously supposed. 


IV 


Since the publication of the Carew Papers it has been accepted as 
proved that Red Hugh O Donnell was poisoned in Spain by James 
Blake of Galway. Recent researches in the Spanish Archives have, 
however, called the matter into question, and show a tendency to dis- 
prove it. Confirmation of this is adduced by Rev. F. W. Jones, C.SS.R., 
from his researches in the Vatican Archives (‘‘ James Blake of Galway 
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and the death of Red Hugh O Donnell,” in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
vol. Ixxv, Jan. 1951, pp. 30-38). The despatches of Ludovico Manson, 
S.J., papal nuncio to Ireland, detained in Spain by the political situation, 
to the papal secretary of state, provide interesting evidence on the 
point. Mansoni was naturally interested in O Donnell’s illness, and 
though they never met in person, he gives every indication of bei 
well-informed in the whole matter. Yet his full and detailed despatches 
give no indication that O Donnell’s death was due to other than natural 
causes. Carew seems to have been the first to name Blake as a poisoner, 
and his statement must have rested on rumours from Spain, which were 
notoriously untrustworthy. This particular rumour could have arisen 
very easily, by reason of the fact that Blake and O Donnell had clashed 
because of O Donnell’s desire to establish his claim to the overlordship 
of Connaught. Father Jones’s verdict of “ at least not proven, probably 
untrue” seems very reasonable. 


V 


\ 


The College Library, Maynooth, has quite a fine collection of works 
published on the continent by Irish Catholic theologians and historians 
prior to the eighteenth century. During the past six months a littl 
work has been added to this collection—Discursus panegyrici de nominibus, 
tribulationibus et miraculis S. Patricit, Ibernorum A postoli, published at 
Douai in 1617 by William Tirry, subsequently bishop of Cork (1622 
—c. 1640). It consists of discourses which he had delivered the previous 
year in the Irish college at Douai, and while its historical content is 
slight, it provides an interesting glimpse of the ideals placed before 
Irish seminarists at the time. 


VI 


Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. XV (Catholic Record Society of Ireland, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth), contains much interesting documen- 
tation. Students of Irish ecclesiastical history, particularly of the 
seventeenth century, owe a considerable debt to the life-long researches 
of Father Brendan Jennings, O.F.M., in almost every archive of Europe. 
“Miscellaneous Documents III 1602-1715” provides a cross-section 
of Irish ecclesiastical affairs during the century, illustrating the attempt 
to maintain the Church in very varied circumstances, generally despite 
a hostile government. First, there are a few documents from the open 
ing years, when the Catholic landed classes could provide a relative 
stability ; then the brief restoration of a Catholic government in the 
1640’s ; the Cromwellian persecution of the 1650’s; and, after 1660, 
the attempts to rebuild the ecclesiastical hierarchy and organization 
in a country where the great stabilizing factor of the early years of 
the century, the Catholic landed classes, had so largely disappeared. 

The short contribution from Rev. F. X. Martin, O.S.A., Sanguinea 
Eremus Martyrum Hiberniae Ord. Eremit. S. P. Augustini (pp. 74-91), 
is a reprint of a very rare pamphlet, only two copies of which are known 
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to exist, one in Brussels, the other in Rome. It is of interest both for 
the information directly contained in it concerning the Augustinian 
friars martyred during the Cromwellian persecution, and for its literary 
form, which gives an interesting sidelight on a rather typical Irish exiled 
ceric of the time. ‘‘ Some records of the Irish College at Bordeaux ”’ 
(pp. 92-141), contributed by Rev. T. J. Walsh, contains a wealth of 
information, which must have cost much labour to collect. The formal 
records of the Irish college at Bordeaux were destroyed during the 
French revolution. What is here printed represents the work of Father 
Walsh and the abbé Pelette, curé, St. Germain du Puch, Gironde. Their 
diligent search of the departmental and municipal archives at Bordeaux 
has yielded very considerable information concerning the activities 
of Irish priests in the city and in the Gironde generally. First there 
is a bull of Paul V in 1618, laying down the rules and constitutions 
of the college, which had been founded in 1603 by Father Diarmuid 
MacCarthy of the diocese of Cork. This is followed by a list of the 
college superiors, and then by a documented list of 157 Irish priests 
who ministered in the Gironde between 1655 and 1831. There are in 
addition incomplete ordination and obituary lists of the Irish college. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


The Book of Judith in the Liturgy 


By a decree published in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 42 (1950), 793, a 
new Mass for the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
has been prescribed. So far, a new Office has not beeen prescribed. 
The old Mass of the Assumption had four outstanding points : 

(1) The Introit Gaudeamus, one of the few non-scriptural Introits : 
adapted from the Introit—originally Byzantine—of the feast of St. 
Agatha, 

(2) the Collect made no reference to the mystery of the day, 

(3) the alleluiatic verse and Offertory were both non-scriptural and 
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Assumpta est Maria in coelum 
audet exercitus Angelorum gaudent Angeli, collaudantes 
benedicunt Dominum. 

(4) The Gospel referred the words: Maria optimam partem elegit 
yue non auferetur ab ea (Lk., 10: 42) to the Blessed Virgin (as the Lectio 
or the Solemnity of St. Joseph referred Gen., 49 : 22—26 to her spouse), 
pnd these words were repeated in the Communion-verse as follows: 
Dptimam partem elegit sii Maria,’ que non auferetur ab ea in aternum., 

In the newly prescribed Mass only the Gradual of the old Mass of the 
ssumption has been retained. All the variant parts are now script- 
bral, and apart from the Introit psalm (now 97 rather than 44), Lectio 


1St. Ambrose has In Psalmum 1 (P.L., 14, 944): Maria optimam partem sibi 
gut (see also C.S.E.L. 32,316 and index), but In Psalmum 118 (P.L., 15, 1352 
)and In Lucam (ibid., 1720) the sibi is omitted. 
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and Gradual, the Offertory (Gen., 3:15) also is taken from the Oi 
Testament. 

The Gospel is now Lk., 1 : 41—50 and, as in the old Mass, the Com. 
munion verse repeats the decisive passage of the Gospel, namely v. 4§ 
49, the scriptural basis of the belief in the privileged position of Mary 
thus being emphasized. 

The Lectio of the old Mass was Eccli. 24: 11-13 and 15-20, that of the 
new Mass is Judith 13 : 22-25 and 15:10. The fact that the prophetica} 
teaching of the Old Covenant is a source from which our faith unfolds 
itself is thus newly stressed. This applies in particular to the Church's 
teaching on the Mother of God. At the same time, the Protestant 
relegation of Judith to the apocryphal books has been newly rejected! 
A new pericope has been established, and the right of the liturgy ty 
gather in one pericope passages even separated by 35 verses had beep 
asserted. 

The selection of Judith 13 : 22-25 and 15: 10 is even more significant 
when we consider that in the reading of Judith in the Office, during 
the fourth September week, the passages from 13: 11 to the begining of 
ch. 15 are omitted. On the other hand, in the Missal, Judith 13:2 
25 has been read since the 18th century as the Lectio for the feast of 
the Seven Dolours. The Roman Missal says that this pericope is 13:2 
and 23-25, because the words: Porro Ozias, princeps populi Israd, 
dixit ad eam are of course omitted. These words are also omitted 
in the Lectio of the new Mass of the Assumption, though this is not stated 
expressly. The subsequent words: Benedicta es tu... have bee, 
for a hundred years past, the Gradual of the feast of the Immaculat 
Conception, where however the word filia is changed into Virgo Maria 
Such adaptations of Scriptural passages are made in Antiphonary texts 
but not in Lectionary texts. 

The second part of the Gradual of the feast of the Immaculate Con 
ception is Judith, 15:10, which is also the beginning of the Tract for 
the feast of the Apparition of the B.V.M.: the Offertory of the feast 
St. Joan of Arc is the only instance where this verse is read with it 
introductory words: Benedixerunt eam omnes una voce dicentes, a 
outstanding illustration of the narrative character, which in many 
Offertory verses is particularly marked through their being prefaced by 
the word Oremus (reminiscent of the litanic prayer formerly said at ths 
point). The leap from Judith 13 : 25 to 15: 10 in the Lectio of the nev 
Mass of the Assumption thus had its precedent in the Gradual of th 
Immaculate Conception, and the relationship between the two mystens 
is thus liturgically emphasized. 

Apart from the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, the most conspicuos 
instance of liturgical use of the book of Judith is the Mass of St. Jom 
of Arc, where 13: 17-18 is the alleluiatic verse (omitting the wort: 
Dixit Judith and the final words et interfecit in manu mea hostem popii 





1This is the first in a series of studies in the use made of the ‘‘apocryphal ”’ boos 
in the liturgy, a subject which to my knowledge has never been treated befor 
There is no article ‘“ Judith” in the Dict. d’ Archeologie Chrétienne. On the stuff 
of the use of scriptural texts in the present-day liturgy see my paper “ The fit 
chapter of Genesis in the liturgy,” in Catholic Biblical Quarterly, vol. X, (19% 
360, ff. 
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sui hac nocte) while 6:15 and 15:11 plus 8:29 occur in the Tract. 
The adaptation of 6:15 is interesting because it implies both omission 
and addition : 

Holy Scripture : Tract of Mass of St. Joan: 
Dicentes: Domine, Deus caeli et Benedictus es, Domine, quia... 
terrae, intuere superhiam eorum 

a respice ad nostram humilitat- 

em, et faciem sanctorum tuorum 

aitende ; et ostende quoniam non 

derelinqguis presumentes de te... . 

In the third part of this Tract tne central words of 15:11 ; zo quod cas- 
titalem amaveris, et post virum tuum alterum nescieris. Ideo et. . . are 
omitted, and the combination of this verse with 8:29 (Nunc crgu ora 
ro nobis quoniam mulier sancta es, et timens Deum) is remarkably free. 

The passage Judith 16:2-4 is the Tract or alleluiatic verse for the Mass 
of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, and the central words (v. 3) : Dominus 
conterens bella: Dominus nomen est illi also occur in the Tract for the 
feast of St. John Capistran. These two Masses were prescribed in the 
19th century, and in many others of the variant texts proper to them 
refer to the military sphere. The use of these passages emphasizes the 
historical connection between the two saints commemorated through 
these Masses. The words of Judith 16:3 are alluded to in the beginning 
of the Collect of the Votive Mass in time of war: Deus qui conteris bella, 
the only quotation from Judith in a liturgical prayer. 

In the present-day Roman liturgy, the use of the book of Judith is 
confined to modern feasts with the single exception of the quotation in 
the Collect in time of war (which, however, has practically fallen into 
disuse). 
Outside the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, the book of Judith is ex- 
clusively used in connection with liturgical references to the military 
sphere. Conversely, the use of the book of Judith in the liturgy of the 
Blessed Virgin is expressive of the realism of the Church’s belief that 
the Mother of God is our strong defence in distress both spiritual and 
material. 

The use of the book of Judith, or indeed of the “apocryphal books ” 
in general, in the liturgy is one of the subjects which, offering practically 
no interest from the purely historical point of view, have been neglected 
in liturgical studies. In the light of the new Mass of the Assumption, 
the study of this use throws new light upon the composition of the 
liturgy and the leading conceptions of its present-day life. 


JOHN HENNIG 


Preparation for Marriage 


Some little time ago we received a copy of a booklet entitled Medical 
Aspects of Marriage. The author is a medical man, Dr. John Ryan, 
and the booklet is published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne for The 
Catholic Marriage Advisory Council. The booklet is a synopsis of a 
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series of lectures delivered at the Marriage Preparation Courses and thys§ 5 "Ces 


it is intended for engaged or newly-married couples. A simple explanation who hol 
of the meaning of marriage is given and the mutual understanding— _, 
made 


a wide and useful term—which underlies successful marriage is set out 
in three principles. Then the main physiological facts are outlined ang § © Co 
some of the more common diseases are briefly considered in their partic. preparat 
ular relation to marriage and heredity. The whole tone of the booklet rejected 
is animated by a reverent and Catholic outlook—as might be expected “They ¢ 
from its provenance. The language used is simple and direct and wha J! 8 ™° 
might in any way be termed ugly or even remotely suggestive phraseology But may 
is admirably eschewed. We have nothing but praise for the booklet. It ordered 
cannot but be helpful for the groups for whom it is intended. by the c 
As we read this booklet several questions suggested themselves to ys _ he 
rye “m - ot einnile em. [| 
—and not by any means for the first time. We know that similar quest. §- 
ions have suggested themselves to others. We asked ourselves how far such esl sal 
booklets might be recommended for general circulation, or, what is really —_—_ 
the same question, whether they should be exposed generally for sale? 
Our instinctive reaction is to answer these questions in the negative, 
But is that the correct answer ? Here in Ireland we seem to be very 
chary of the general diffusion of knowledge on the medical and psycho S 
logical aspects of marriage. Are we just being unduly squeamish? 
Worse, are we burying our heads in the sand? We all realize, of course fr Gera’ 
that mere knowledge, though many non-Catholics and “ sex initiationists” 
seem to hug a contrary illusion in this regard, is not at all a safeguard} While 
against or a panacea for unhappiness and maladjustment. And we know § paper “* | 
that unless knowledge is properly given it can do very considerable harm fis anoth 
But we are aware at the same time that ignorance can blight marital [spirituall 
happiness and can bring other disasters in its train. Surely, there isa finfluence 
middle way ! Can we assume that our people have less need for instruct- [Direct se 
ion in these aspects of marriage than have Catholics in other countries? fife. 
In the United States and in England—to take those countries which have J But it : 
a fairly close affinity with ours—schemes have been initiated, under the 
aegis of the ecclesiastical authorities, for Marriage Preparation Courses 
In the United States there are the Cana Conferences inaugurated some 
years ago in the Archdiocese of Chicago and developed since in many 
other dioceses. We have been present at a few of these conferences and 
have been greatly impressed. Report speaks much of their tremendous 
value and success. In England a Catholic Marriage Advisory Coundl 
was established in 1946 by His Eminence, Cardinal Griffin. This isa 
national council to provide centres in which married Catholics ca 
obtain advice and help in their marital problems and in which Catholie 
instruction is provided for young people contemplating marriage. The 
ideal of Catholic marriage and parenthood is set out and kept before their 
minds. 

Is some similar institution necessary in Ireland? It is true that com 
ditions here are, in some respects, very different from those in England 
and America and it might, indeed, be asked if such an institution would 
be workable in Ireland? Then there is the closely allied question o 
the necessity for and the manner of sexual instruction of our youth 
It is an accepted principle of Catholic teaching that such instruction 4 
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is necessary should be carefully given at the appropriate time by those 
who hold from God the commission to teach. Parental responsibility 
in this matter is heavy. Should not parents, and prospective parents, 
be made aware of and prepared for this responsibility ? In the encyclical 
Casti Connubit, Pope Pius XI refered to the necessity for “the suitable 
preparation, remote and proximate, of the parties for marriage.” He 
rejected the exaggerated physiological education of the so-called reformers. 
“They dilate much on questions of physiology ; but what they teach by 
it is more the art of skilful sinning than the virtue of chaste living.” 
But may it not be said that it is implied here that a due and properly 
ordered physiological education, which is integrated into and animated 
by the Catholic concept of marriage, is possible and commendable ? 

‘We have asked a number of questions. We do not presume to answer 
them. But we suggest that they are well worth discussing. We should 
quest. very much like to hear the views of pastors and of others who have 
r such practical experience. 


really J. McCARTHY 


sale? 
sative, 
e very . . . . 
wal Sensible Devotion and its Expression 
mish? 
ourse, §Fr, Gerald Flanagan, The Presbytery, Iver Heath, Bucks, writes: 
nists” 
eguand } While agreeing gratefully with the general tenor of Dr. Philbin’s 
> know § paper ‘‘ Love of God as an act of the Will,” I would suggest that there 
harm. gis another aspect to be considered. I mean the question of being 
narita }spiritually articulate. It is of course true that the more the direct 
re isa influence of the senses in the spiritual life is mortified the better it is. 
struct- Direct sensible devotion at its best is only for apprentices to the interior 
atries? flife. 

h have § But it is equally true especially for those of us who are called to preach 
ler the fthe gospel that when there is an overflow from the depths of the spirit 
ourses, fon to the senses it should not be stifled. We should learn the art of 
1 some manifesting it without offending against the demands of a right reticence. 
_ many #l suggest strongly that extravagant reticence is just .as disastrous as 
es and fits opposite. It has been responsible for much lifelessness in preaching 
endows fend still worse much failure to advance in the spiritual life. At present 
Cound! fmost of us are almost paralysed by our fear of showing a little spon- 
ris is a Baneous piety. 

cs cat § At least when I was a student such a thing was considered a secret 
catholic fo be hidden at all costs. The result has been a widespread spiritual 
>. The Bumbness which is not compensated by mere natural eloquence. There 
re theit Bas been the additional disastrous consequence that gifted students 
iho aspire to be “‘ masters in Israel” in spirituality are rare indeed 
ompared with the numbers who specialise in dogmatic or moral theology 
d Canon Law, thus tending to make a slightly unnatural divorce 
tween these divine sciences and the interior life, and causing those 
f us who are interested to feel the lack of free discussion on these matters. 
t would help greatly in conquering human respect if we discussed them 
ong ourselves as freely as we discuss other theological problems, 
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Father Flanagan raises interesting and important questions. I sq 
‘raises’’ because my article was concerned with sensible devotion 
only in order to make it clear that emotional love does not constitute 
the essential act of charity, and to remove a misunderstanding on this 
matter which might seem to receive support from the language of certain 
prayers and hymns. All theologians recognize that charity is an agt 
of the will, and my chief purpose was to determine how such an aet 
is elicited and where the analogy it bears to emotional love may be 
pressed too far. It was recognized that sensible devotion has its valuable 
place in charity: “It is a powerful incentive to love of God, and it is 
a usual preliminary and concomitant of that virtue. It may be re 
garded as a kind of normal overflow of a disposition of the soul into 
the bodily part of our nature. There may even be some degree of 
obligation to seek to exercise this kind of attachment (IRISH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XVIII, I, p. 15). 

There are indeed many other aspects of the act of charity besides 
the identification of its minimum content. Any attempt to stifle sensible 
devotion or its expression is obviously doing violence to human nature, 
and any system which makes concealment of the emotions a first principle 
of true worship is out of accord with traditional Christian theory and 
practice. Where such manifestations are spontaneous they woul 
seem to offer little difficulty, provided they are not too greatly relied 
on and are made subsidiary to the dispositions of the intellect and wil 
When there is question of appeal to the emotions in sermons or prayer 
or other exercises proposed for general use greater need for caution 
will probably be recognized. A wrong impression, for one thing, 
might easily be given by placing undue emphasis on what is not th 
substantial part of true devotion. 

This is not to suggest that appeal to sentiment should be avoided, 
or that the two elements can be kept perfectly apart. It is indeed 
hard to be articulate about devotion on a purely spiritual plane. Th 
important thing, as Father Flanagan suggests, is to find the corred 
mean between two extremes. How can religion best be promoted, with 
due respect for the ideal of rationabile obsequium? The comparative 
study of prayers and devotional exercises of the past would be helpfl 
in this connection. Father Philip Hughes in his recent books has touched 
upon this matter (e.g., The Reformation in England, I, pp. 90 ff.) but 





there is clearly room for more formal consideration. Bremond ha 
broken another portion of the ground in his 8-volume Histoire littéram 
du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin des guerres de religion jusqua 
nos jours (Paris, 1916-1928). Equally relevant to the subject, tho 
it deals mainly with extravagances and excesses, is Mgr. Knox! 
Enthusiasm, which has just been published. 

The lack of specialized study in the sphere of spirituality and 
dissociation of this subject from theology generally is another importal 
question—but it is at a still further remove from the theme of my arti 
I can only hope that Father Flanagan’s suggestions may lead to 
contribution to our pages of concrete evidence that this subject is 
as neglected as he fears. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBI 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MARRIAGE LAW OF ENGLAND. By J. C. Arnold, LL.B. Staples 
Press. 1951. Pp. 150. Price 12/6. 


In systems of law which are uncodified, as the English system is, 
it is often quite a difficult matter even for a trained mind to ascertain 
exactly what the law is on any particular point. That is especially 
true of certain aspects of the English law of marriage, in which the 
common law—itself for the most part derived from the medieval Canon 
Law of the Catholic Church—was after the Protestant Reformation 
considerably modified by statutes, and in no department, perhaps, 
more than in that of the solemnization or form of marriage. 

In pre-Reformation England, the presence of a priest was not necessary 
for a valid marriage either in canon law or in civil law. And that 
continued to be the position in civil law until Lord Hardwicke’s Act 
of 1753 made null and void any marriage solemnized otherwise than 
by a clergyman of the Established Church. This Act, and an Act that 
replaced it in 1823, left Roman Catholics and other Dissenters, except 
Quakers and Jews, under the serious disability that they were com- 
pelled to have their marriages celebrated in a church according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and their priests or ministers were guilty 
of felony if they solemnized marriages according to their own ritual. 
This disability remained, in spite of attempts to remove it, until an 
Act was passed in 1836 which admitted other forms of marriage besides 
that of the Church of England and, in particular, enabled Roman 
Catholics to have their marriages celebrated according to their own 
rites and in their own places of worship, if registered, provided the civil 
registrar was present at the marriage. (This last proviso was modified 
later on). 

These early Acts were followed by numerous others which modified 
some of the old provisions, and introduced many new ones for the cele- 
bration of marriages of various denominations and classes. The net 
result in recent years was a multiplicity of regulations, whose origin 
it was sometimes difficult to trace in the statute book, and, as priests 
working in England have reason to know, a marriage might prove to 
be void or voidable because some trifling provision was overlooked 
whose existence was almost forgotten. 

These numerous statutes on the form of marriage and some others 
on marriage as well, over thirty statutes in all, were repealed in whole 
or in part by an important Marriage Act which was passed in 1949 to 
consolidate the law on the solemnization of marriage in England and 
Wales. (The Act does not extend to the Six Counties). This Act 
still leaves us with a variety of provisions for different classes of marriages. 
There are provisions for marriages according to the rites of the Church 
of England ; these may be solemnized in as many as four different ways. 
There are provisions for Roman Catholic and other marriages, under 
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a superintendent registrar’s certificate, with such religious form and 
ceremony as the parties may choose. And there are provisions for 
marriages in a register office without any religious ceremony whatever, 

Though the Marriage Act 1949 has not removed the multiplicity of 
earlier regulations, like all consolidating Acts it has rendered a welcome 
service in bringing together in concise form the many statutory pro- 
visions in the field it covers. The result is that when a legal man now 
wishes to find out the requirements of law on some point in this subject, 
he has no longer any need to work through a number of books on statute 
law ; he can rest assured that in this Act he has the relevant provisions 
at hand. He will still require, however, to be careful in the matter 
of interpreting them. And that is where he may hopefully turn to 
a book which has just appeared from a member of the King’s Inns and 
of the Inner Temple. 

The Marriage Law of England, as well as giving the text of the 1949 
Act in full, provides a key to the Act and a brief summary of it. Of 
more interest, however, for the general reader will be the four preliminary 
chapters which the author includes, by way of introduction, on certain 
aspects of the English law of marriage. There is first a short chapter 
on the meaning of marriage in English law. In reference to this, it 
may be of interest to observe that, even after English law admitted 
divorce and certain grounds for nullity which were fundamentally 
repugnant to the idea of monogamy, it still clung to the monogamous 
concept of marriage it had inherited from happier days, when it was 
content to leave the substance of marriage to the natural law and the 
law of the universal Church. 

Another chapter deals with the competence of the parties to contract 
a valid marriage ; and it treats of this question, not only in reference 
to the case where both parties are domiciled in England at the time 
of the marriage, but also in reference to the more difficult case—touching 
upon the complicated field of the conflict of laws—-where one or other 
party had a foreign domicil at that time. A useful chapter on voidable 
marriages takes account of the statutory grounds for nullity, some of 
them quite illogical indeed, which were introduced by an Act of 
1937. Finally, there is a chapter on the law of legitimacy, which is 
yet another department of marriage in which English law has under- 
gone a revolutionary change in the last half-century. It was not until 
the year 1926 that legitimation per subsequens matrimonium was 
given statutory effect in England, although it had been advocated 
strongly seven hundred years before at the Council of Merton and had, 
under the influence of canon law, been accepted by most countries 
for centuries. 

On page 29 the author states: ‘‘ It was only by the decree of the 
Council of Trent that marriage first became a sacrament requiring the 
presence of a priest for its celebration’ ; and on page 1 he says that 
it was not until this decree that the sacramental view of marriage was 

established in its full content.’’ The fact is, of course, that marriage 
between baptized persons was raised to a sacrament by Christ, and its 
sacramental character, as well the full implications of it, were recog- 
nized by the Christian Church hundreds of years before the Council 
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of Trent defined that marriage was a sacrament and decreed that the 
resence of a priest was necessary for its validity. 

Mr. Arnold has given us a useful book on a department of English 
law that required it. There is room for a work, on somewhat similar 
lines, on the marriage law of Ireland. The book is attractively pro- 
duced and printed but there is evidence of hasty proof-reading. And 
—another minor complaint—even when due allowance is made for the 
tendency of legal men to avoid punctuation, the reader would welcome 
a more generous use of it, especially where its absence leaves the precise 
meaning ambiguous or uncertain. 


FRANCIS CREMIN 


S .THOMAE AQUINATIS : IN LiBRUM BEATI D1ionystI DE Divinis NomINI- 
Bus Exposit1o. Ed. Ceslai Pera, O.P., Marietti, Turin. 1950. 
Pp. Liv and 432. 


In. DuopEcIm LIBROS METAPHYSICORUM ARISTOTLELIS EXPOSITIO. 
Ed. M. R. Cathala and P. R. Spiazzi, O.P. Marietti, Turin, 
1950. Pp. xxiv and 648. 


The first work is a valuable addition to the Corpus Thomisticum 
available for students. While not a critical edition of either the pseudo- 
Dionysian text or the Thomistic commentary upon it, it is a scholarly 
work, served with a wide critical apparatus (limited unfortunately 
by war), which presents the doctrine of both faithfully and intelligibly. 
Editorial improvements are many: a corrected Greek text is printed 
parallel to the Latin version of Dionysius used by St. Thomas, that 
of Ioannes Sarracenus, with occasional alternative readings from Scotus 
Eriugena. The commentary’s text is based upon the two classic editions 
of Turin and Venice, with some variations from the 1927 Mandonnet 
edition. An appendix contains the related work of Proclus, De Malo- 
lorum Subsistentia, in the Latin version of William of Moerbeke com- 
pleted six years after the death of St. Thomas. 

An ample introduction and indices manifest unusual team-work. 
Dr. P. Caramello unravels, with patient learning, the history of the 
Dionysian works from their introduction to the West in 827 until St. 
Thomas, adding an impressive list of the latter’s citations of the present 
work in his Quaestiones and Summae. (Durantel counted 1,702 citations 
of Dionysius in all his works). Professor C, Mazzintini analyses briefly 
some aspects of Dionysius’ reconciliation of faith and philosophic reason. 
Father Pera himself enriches the text with a series of exegetical and 
historical notes: si solidus cibus, idest perfecta doctrina, perfectorum 
tantum est... maioris perfectionis est tali cibo alios cibare (St. Th., 
n, 251). 


1Points requiring attention in a new edition will be found in the following (the 
reference is to page and line) : 7, 13; 19,35; 29, 37; 9, 18; 3M: ®. 37> B, 
38 ; 60, 23; 61, 28; 68, 20; 80, 15 (period should read person) ; 81, 8; 84, 13. 
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With its deceiving dedication: Compresbytero Timotheo Dionysius 
Praesbyter, De Divinis Nominibus was venerated from the sixth century, 
after some initial doubt, as an authentic work of the Areopagite disciple 
of St. Paul and thus as an immediate apostolic link. The abbot Hilduin 
records that, when the first Greek manuscript trom the East was deposited 
in his monastery of St. Denis in 827, sequent nocte decem et novem nomina- 
tissimas virtutes in aegrotorum sanatione peregisse. It was studied and 
quoted by all the scholastics. Only when its Neo-Platonic elements 
were recognized in the seventeenth century, was it subjected to critical 
research. Following the analysis particularly of Koch and Stiglmayr, 
most modern authors accept as certain its dependence upon Proclus, 
work, De Malorum Subsistentia, written in 440 A.D., and ascribe it with 
probability to some Syrian, writing about 500. (The works were first 
quoted by Severus of Antioch in 533). | Durantel noted that this judgment 
assumed the priority of Proclus upon the pseudo-Dionysius. Father 
Pera now shows that the question is still open. Following Langen, 
he identifies the elusive Hierotheus, whom Dionysius quotes as his 
master, with St. Basil of Cappadocia (who died in 379) on the basis 
of a certain historical and doctrinal correspondence. The logical 
estimation of indirect evidence from intrinsic parallelism and extrinsic 
circumstance, in the absence of direct testimony, is always dangerously 
subjective ; so he properly concludes: difficultatem maximam agnosco, 
impossibilitatem absolutam non video (p. 60). However, if true, Dionysius 
could not have succeeded Proclus in time. But he also admits the 
improbability of Proclus’ dependence upon any Dionysian work. Yet 
Stiglmayr has shown the close similarity in their teaching on evil. Father 
Pera simply presents both texts to the reader to solve the puzzle for 
himself: me catulis leonum crepundia desunt. In fine, omnia rursus 
in quaestione ponuntur, nec videtur solvt posse (p. 157). 


De Divinis Nominibus is the most important Dionysian work and 
the only one commented upon by St. Thomas—in 1261 (according to 
the common view, lately repeated by Walz), or in 1265-66 (according 
to Father Pera). He devoted to it his extraordinary power of minute 
analysis, singula singulariter explicans (n. 251), and of illuminating 
synthesis, which deepen the logical value and metaphysical insight 
of the text far beyond its literal meaning. He recognized its obscurity, 
ascribing it to its Platonic abstractionism and to the alternating paucity 
and diffuseness of its language: multoties paucis verbis vel etiam uno 
verbo . . . multoties utitur quadem multiplicatione verborum (Proem.) 
Dionysius aimed at a spiritual knowledge of God, from the analysis 
of the names given Him in Sacred Scripture, such as goodness, love, 
being and unity which express His attributes. Their explanation 
required a Thomistic metaphysic to correct the Neo-Platonic prejudices 
concerning ideas, creation, etc. Thus the celebrated formula: non 
solum discens, sed et patiens divina (n. 60), is explained calmly: ‘dest 
non solum divinorum scientia in intellectu accipiens, sed etiam diligendo, 
eis unitus est per affectum .. . quia cognita sunt in cognoscente secundum 
modum cognoscentis et non secundum modum rerum cognitarum, sed 
appetitus movet ad res, secundum modum quo tn seipsis sunt, et sic 
ipsas res, quodammodo afficitur (n. 191). Similarly in respect of the 
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doctrine of subsistent and participated being (V.1) and of the funda- 
mental Dionysian distinction of unity and multiplicity (XIII). Finally 
God may be regarded as both multinominatus, since all creature per- 
fections are predicable of Him, and innominabilis : Sicut autem nomina 
... de Deo dict possunt secundum quod aliqua similitudo est creaturarum 
ad Deum, ita secundum quod creaturae deficiunt a repraesentatione Det, 
nomina nobis imposita a Deo removeri possunt et opposita eorum praedicari 
(n. 30). Thus a negative Dionysian theology follows upon the pre- 
liminary affirmative theology of this work. 

The second volume is substantially a re-issue of the Cathala edition 
of St. Thomas’s commentary upon Aristotle’s Metaphysics, first published 
in 1926, which has proved itself a ready working instrument substituting 
for the critical edition now in preparation. It is printed in a larger 
format and clearer typescript than the original, with more precise 
references and a new historical and doctrinal introduction by Father 
R. Spiazzi. The Latin version of the Aristotelian text (with Bekker 
numeration) is that specially made by William of Moerbeke for St. 
Thomas, who composed his commentary probably between 1268 and 
1272, according to the latest judgment of Grabmann and Walz. Modern 
scholars, such as Brentano and Eisler, have warmly praised its faithful 
yet profound interpretation of Aristotle, which won him the title Expositor 
per excellentiam from the fifteenth century. 


JAMES D. BASTABLE 


THE CATHOLIC NuRSE: By Dr. Brian D. Johnson. London: Burns 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd. Pp. 160. Price 6/- 


The main purpose of this little book is to help nurses to understand 
and to defend the Catholic viewpoint on certain aspects of their profess- 
ion where the fields of medicine and morality overlap. In order the 
better to secure this purpose, the author has set out briefly the basic 
principles of the Catholic religion and has shown how they apply to the 
general and professional manner of life of the Catholicnurse. Thus the 
book is divided into three parts. In the first an outline of the Catholic 
Faith is given ; the second part is entitled “‘ Living in the world” and 
is a discussion of general conduct ; the third is devoted to a treatment of, 
and decisions in regard to, some of the particular moral problems which 
arise in the medical and nursing spheres. : 

There are at least two ways in which a moralist might approach an 
evaluation of this book. Remembering that the author is a medical man, 
and not a professional moralist, the theological reviewer might be tempted 
to examine the work in a slightly superior and even suspicious manner. 
He might feel that he should make an exhaustive search for inexactitudes, 
lacunae, incompleteness of argument. But we believe that this approach 
would be quite unfair. It would be to expect far too much and to ignore 
the purpose of the work. We prefer simply to ask ourselves: how far 
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is Dr. Johnson’s work likely to be helpful to Catholic nurses ? Does it 
serve to ground them more securely in their faith, to enable them to 
formulate conclusions which conform to Catholic principles? Does 
it encourage them to give in their professional and private conduct the 
shining example of integrated Catholic lives? The answer to these 
questions is in the affirmative. And so we salute and congratulate Dr. 
Johnson on doing a good and valuable job of work. 

The nursing profession is rightly held in the highest regard by Catholics. 
It is realized that Catholic nurses, especially in non-Catholic hospitals 
and surroundings, have a difficult assignment, not merely in the conduct 
of their professional lives but in their private lives as well. We must 
gladly welcome any work which helps them to see, and to live in accordance 
with, Catholic principles. It may be said that Dr. Johnson’s first sect- 
ion on Apologetics is too brief and scrappy and that a far better outline 
of Catholic faith can be found elsewhere. And there is some truth in 
this. But we have great sympathy with the author who merely wished 
to give his work some sort of completeness and therefore to include in it, 
as a background for further discussions and decisions, a brief statement 
of the basic principles of Catholicism. Again it may be said that there 
are obvious lacunae. And there are. It has been pointed out that a 
chapter on the Mass and the sacraments as a help for Catholic nurses 
should have been included. We agree that such a chapter would greatly 
enhance the value of the work. Wecan well believe that Dr. Johnson's 
problem must to some extent have been how much could be fitted into 
his scheme. In the second part which deals with various problems of 
Catholic Faith, and of nurses in particular, in relation to temptations, 
fashions, courtship, broadmindedness, drink, marriage, etc., the author 
displays a sound commonsense and a deep understanding of the psych- 
ological difficulties. In the final part Dr. Johnson gives brief solutions 
of the more common medico-moral problems, some old, some recent 
which will arise in nursing practice. Here again the author displays a 
keen appreciation of the Catholic principles and of the reasons which 
underlie them. The principles are well applied and morally sound sol- 
utions are indicated. A professional moralist might raise objections or 
cavil at some points—say regarding ectopics. But he will be wise 
to be wary, recalling that Dr. Johnson has an expert knowledge of 
the medical. implications. 

About the time we were reading Dr. Johnson’s little book we heard an 
address delivered by a non-Catholic president of a Medical School at a 
graduation ceremony. In the course of an otherwise excellent and help- 
ful address to the graduates this President referred to “‘ medical ethics, 
that is medical etiquette.” This identification suggests grave error. 
It is true that medical etiquette may, in some of its aspects at least, form 
part of medical ethics, but the latter is much wider and deeper and goes 
beyond mere convention and conventional morality to the fundamental 
principles of the moral law. Dr. Johnson clearly makes the point that 
medico-moral principles have their source outside medicine. It occurs 
to us that his work, coming from a medical man, may find some degree 
of acceptance outside Catholic circles—a degree of acceptance which 
would surely be denied to the work of a professional Catholic moralist. 
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We wish Dr. Johnson’s work every success. We hope that it will find 
its way into the hands of many readers, Catholic and non-Catholic. We 
feel sure that Catholic nurses in non-Catholic surroundings (amongst 
whom are many Irish girls) will derive no little profit, edification and con- 
solation from it. The book is published in a suitable and handy 
format and the printing is excellent. 


J. McCARTHY. 


THIRTY THREE FRIDAYS: THE PRIEST WITH CHRIST SUFFERING. 
By Father Aloysius O.F.M.Cap. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son 
Ltd. Pp. 188. Price. 7/6. 


As the sub-title suggests this book contains a series of meditations, 
primarily for priests, on the sufferings of Our Lord. There are thirty 
three meditations. This number corresponds to the popularly accepted 
estimation of the length of years spent by Christ on earth. The author 
recalls the desire with which Christ looked forward to and longed for the 
day of His sacrifice—Good Friday. And it may well be believed that on 
every Friday of His life Christ intensified His longing for the consum- 
mation which was to bring about the redemption of men. 

Father Aloysius has considerable experience as a writer and as a con- 
ductor of missions and retreats for priests and religious. He brings the 
fruit of this experience to his presentation of the various meditations 
under review. He makes very judicious and helpful use of Sacred 
Scripture. Indeed, the narrative is mainly scriptural. What com- 
mentary there is has been drawn from the acknowledged authorities 
on the life of Christ. The exposition of the various incidents is done with 
a commendable simplicity and the applications are clearly and pointedly 
made. Priests, religious and, in fact, all Catholics will derive spiritual 
help and profit from a thoughtful reading of this series of meditations. 


J. McCARTHY. 


APOLOGETICS FOR THE PuLPpir By Father Aloysius Roche, P.P. 
(New edition. Three volumes in one.) London: Burns 
Oates, 1951. Pp. 771. Price 18/- 


APOLOGETIcs for the PuLpit is an invaluable companion for the 
preacher whether he is preparing for the more ordinary pastoral or 
doctrinal type of instruction or for an apologetical discourse. It strikes 
the reviewer as particularly adapted to the needs of a Confraternity or 
Sodality director planning an interesting series of talks for his congreg- 
ation. It is bright and stimulating, and is a mine of reference bearing 
on historical and controversial matters. Very few priests can hope to 
have stored in memory the detailed and topical illustrations and all- 
usions that make a sermon live, and a compendious reference-work 
on which to draw for an occasion is a necessity. Fr. Roche’s omnibus volume 
admirably supplies this need. It is a new one-volume edition of the three 
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volumes which appeared before the recent war, and each of the three 
sections of the present work contains forty specimen lectures of about 
six pages each. The first section is devoted to the foundations of the 
faith, the second to the Church (her divine origin, her organic structure, 
her history), the third to the sacraments, sacramentals and devotions, 

In an age when men are more than ever called upon to furnish an 
account of the faith that is in them, and when priests need to be able 
to show the reasonableness and truth of our faith, Apologetics 
assumes a major role, and a work such as Father Roche’s becomes 
indispensable. 

We are confident that priests will welcome it warmly, and find it 
excellent value at its modest price. 


P. HAMELL 


Paut AncIAUX: La Théologie du Sacrament de Pénitence au XIlIe 
siécle. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. Pp. xxx1 and 642. Price 
490 frs. (Belg.). 


In our time the chief contribution to theological studies has been 
made in the positive field: no similar period in the past has yielded 
more knowledge in this department than the last fifty or sixty years. 
There are many critics of this development. It is held that the inter- 
pretation of the Christian message in the idiom of the modern world 
has been neglected ; that acceptance of doctrines which long ago have 
come to crystallize by natural processes of development is being shaken 
by going back to stages when all the evidences were not yet assessed 
and different opinions could legitimately be put forward; that our 
post-graduate students, instead of becoming experts in the general body 
of doctrine, are merely acquiring a specialist’s knowledge of compar- 
atively unimportant writers and periods, and are experienced rather 
in the methods of historical research than in those of theology, properly 
understood. It would be difficult to deny that such criticisms have 
their weight. But they are valid not so much against the study of 
positive theology as against its exclusive cultivation or predominance. 
‘ These things you ought to have done and not leave the other undone.” 

The value of historical investigation is evident in many departments 
of theology, and not least in connection with the sacraments. Apart 
from the evidences of history we may assume too easily that institution 
by Christ means that the form and discipline of the sacraments were 
delineated in close detail by Our Lord in every case. It is the variations 
of practice from age to age that teach us that several of the sacra- 
ments were fixed only in essentials by Our Lord, and that the Church 
was given the power and responsibility of developing the ways and 
means best suited to their functions. This kind of investigation in- 
dicates by inference what modifications the Church may still be entitled 
to introduce in accordance with the demands of changed times. The 
Apostolic Constitution Sacramentum Ordinis of 1947, which determines 
the matter and form of Orders, makes significant use of this argument. 
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But no sacrament has a history more fruitful in valuable information 
—or indeed in exasperating problems—than Penance. 

The complexity of factors coming into play in Penance and the dis- 
cretionary element inherent in all judicial power made inevitable more 
variety of opinion and practice in regard to this sacrament than any 
other. The way in which the amalgam of acts required in Penance 
could be fitted into the pattern of the other sacraments, the exact purpose 
of the priestly function of absolving, the reconciliation of this power 
with the value of the penitent’s dispositions, the character and degree 
required in those dispositions and the methods and rules by which 
confessors could decide as to their sufficiency—these are only a few 
of the innumerable questions which were thrashed out through centuries 
of theoretical debate and accumulating pastoral experience. How wide 
were the differences of opinion prevailing at different times on matters 
of such capital importance has come to be revealed only in modern 
times. 

Indeed we are still far from being completely informed on all the 
stages of development and varieties of opinion through which this 
sacrament in almost every aspect has passed. But year by year the 
record becomes more complete. How vast the field is may be judged 
by the fact that a volume of nea:iy 700 pages has been required to cover 
the theology of penance in the century preceding the maturity of 
Scholasticism. The author has done an important work with all 
the care and completeness that could reasonably be desired. He has 
covered a vast range of material, ransacking the works of authors well- 
known and obscure, and covering sermons and devotional writings 
as well as formal theological treatises and works on canon law. He 
has carried his investigations farther than is possible for students living 
on the periphery of Europe, by examining a large number of manuscripts 
preserved in various libraries and religious houses. -The arrangement 
of this immense material—which is collected as far as possible round 
different theological questions—the grouping of authors, the use of 
summary and quotation and the presentation generally are all managed 
with the competence that will be expected in a thesis approved for 
the degree of Master of Theology in the University of Louvain. One 
may regret however the omission of an index of matters, as distinct 
from authors and sources: this is a lack which diminishes somewhat 
the convenience of the book as a work of reference. 

As a key to the sources and a guide to theological opinion on Penance 
during one of the great formative periods it is safe to say that this book 
is unlikely to be superseded. It is an essential piece of equipment for 
the theologian who, in his theory of this sacrament and in his concept 
of sacraments generally, must take account of so many modifications 
of opinion and procedure. But not merely the specialist will find much 
to learn from it. One reflection that is inescapable by any reader is 
that only the direction of Providence could have guided men through 
so much confusion and disagreement and error to the peaceful acceptance 
of a theory and discipline of Penance which are so happily in harmony 
with the needs and capacities of our nature. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 
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EDITIONS OF SAINT GREGORY OF 
NAZIANZUS 


The recent patristic revival, so noticeable in France, Germany, 
the Netherlands and Italy, has not helped our knowledge ot Gregory 
of Nazianzus very considerably. Monographs on the other Cappa- 
docians have been frequent,’ but scholars have been particularly 
shy in dealing with him. Since the Benedictine edition (1778 
and 1840), reprinted in Migne, no really notable advances have 
been made (or at least published) in the study and emendation 
of the text. Migne’s reprint is not without blemish, and conse- 
quently the best text that is, transpires to be practically inaccessible 
to many would-be students. This is a pity, because historical 
theology owes much to the man who earned from contemporaries 
the soubriquet @eoadyos. 

At various times over the past fifty years, it has seemed possible 
that the Polish undertaking to produce a critical text based on 
exhaustive collation of manuscripts would come to fruition ; but 
two world wars have dealt harshly with such projects. In actual 
fact, information about the Polish work is so little disseminated 
in Western countries (and so difficult to come by in so far as it 
is available), that a primary prerequisite for the furtherance of 
Nazianzene studies seems to be a clearing of the ground in this 
and in other matters. It will be helpful to know really what 
has, or has not, been done, or what is now being done. 

Consequently this article will attempt a presentation of the 
veritable status quaestionis. It is the fruit of some study of GN, 
and of enquiry conducted by correspondence and otherwise, at 
various centres. The excellent paper of Dr. F. L. Cross on 
Athanasius* (1945) has proved so helpful that the present writer 
has long hoped tor the like in regard to more forgotten men. 
Patristic manuals and bibliographies are always getting out of 
date. 


1 One might instance, within the last decade, two particularly good studies on 

Gregory of Nyssa: 
Présence et Pensée, Essai sur la Philosophie Religieuse de Grégoire de Nysse 

H. von Balthasar, Beauchesne, Paris 1942. Platonisme et Théologie Mystique, Essai 
sur la Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint Grégoire de Nysse, J]. Daniélou, Paris, Aubier, 
1944. The indices of learned periodicals will be found heavily blocked under Nyssa’s 
name, and Basil’s. 

* The Study of Saint Athanasius. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By F. L. Cross, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Clarendon Press, 1945 ‘ 
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The question of text of course is paramount, and the history 
and background of the texts printed in Migne’s Patrology is not 
by any means well enough understood even by many research 
students. In the case of GN the Benedictine edition is of such 
importance that it can be taken (as indeed it can in the case of 
many Fathers yet) as a sort of landmark, prior to which, and 
subsequent to which, we date developments. The pre-Benedictine 
period is much more rich in developments, but less important 
naturally for the modern student. It has however, in the cir- 
cumstances, some importance, and, at all events, a natural division 


is suggested. 


I 


Clemencet’s preface to volume one of the Benedictine Gregory 
(1778), which is worth reading for many reasons, gives an exhaustive 
survey of previous complete, semi-complete or partial editions. 
The frequency of editions is really striking, when one remembers 
the neglect since 1850. In all Clemencet lists, between 1504 and 
1753, some 37. These comprise Greek, Latin, and Greco-Latin 
editions ; and, though a large proportion cannot now be regarded 
as having any importance other than bibliographical, a few do 
call for remark. 

In 1550 Joannes Hervagius issued at Basel the Greek text of 
what purported to be the Opera Omnia, containing most of the 
Orations, 80 Epistles, the Christus Patiens and some Poems, and, 
shortly afterwards, a Latin version by various authors of the 
works printed. This has been described, not too accurately,’ 
as the editio princeps ; but it is of importance in that, for most 
students, it continued to be the standard text of GN until 1778. 
Two annotated copies were used by the Benedictine editors. One 
was the famosissimum volumen owned by de Billy (of which more 
anon), the other the property of an English Calvinist. Christianus 
Vechelius reprinted this edition in the same year at Paris. 

1 Earlier (partial) editions were: Gregorii Nazianzeni Carmina ad bene beateque 
vivendum utilissima, e Graeco in Latinum ad verba conversa ab Aldo Manutio 
Romano, et eiusdem typis excusa Graece et Latine, Venetiis, 1504. 

GN Orationes Lectissimae X VI Graece ex editione M. Musuri Aldus, Venetiis, 1516. 

Epistolae nonnullae GN una cum epistolis Basilii, Haganonae, 1528 (Reprinted 
curis Obsopaei Venice, 1532). : 

GN Theologi Orationes 1X elegantissimae, G Nysseni liber de homine, quae omnia 
nunc primum emendatissima in lucem prodeunt Graece Venetiis, in aedibus Haeredum 
Aldi et Andreae Asulani soceri, 1536. (Reprinted by Vechelius at Paris, 1544). 


The Basel edition has been studied in some detail by Misier, Revue de Philologie 
27, 1903, pp. 125ff. (Origine de l’ Edition de Bale de Saint Gregoire de Nazianze). 
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In 1609-11, at Paris, appeared the much abused de Billy-Morel 
edition, in two volumes, the title pages being thus: 

Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni cognomento Theologi opera. Nunc 
primum Graece et Latine coniunctim edita, subsidio et liberal- 
itate Reverendiss. Episcoporum et Cleri universi Franciae 
regni. Jacobus Billius Prunaeus, S. Michaelis in eremo 
coenobiarcha cum mss. regiis contulit, emendavit, inter- 
pretatus est, una cum doctissimis Graecorum Nicetae Serronii, 
Pselli, Nonii et Eliae Cretensis commentariis. Aucta est 
haec editio aliquammultis eiusdem Gregorii epistulis nun- 
quam antea editis ex interpretatione Fed. Morelli, Professoris 
et interpretis regii. Lutetia Parisiorum, apud Claudium 
Morellum, 1609. 

S G N cognomento Theologi, operum Tomus secundus: 
quo Poemata omnia Graece et Latine, una cum doctissimis 
Graecorum Nicetae Serronii, Pselli, Nonii, Eliae Cretensis 
et Jacobi Billii commentariis in omnia eiusdem Gregorii 
scripta, continentur. Cum duplici Indice in Poemata et 
commentarios. Lutetia Parisiorum, ex officina Typographica 
Claudii Morelli, 16r1r. 

There were reprints of this edition in 1630 at Paris and Cologne 
(really Leipsig). The ambitious presentation seemed to promise 
great advances on the Basel text, but in reality the work was 
very faulty, full of printer’s errors, and it came in for heavy 
strictures from subsequent editors. The German printing was 
particularly bad. It is to be found in many libraries, and students 
should beware of it. 

Warning was sounded quite early indeed. In 1610 appeared 
also the first of the only two books ever printed in England (a 
significant fact in itself), to contain a work of GN. 

Sancti GN in Julianum Invectivae Duae, cum scholiis graecis 
nunc primum editis, et eiusdem authoris nonnullis aliis. 
Omnia ex Bibliotheca Clarissimi viri D. Henrici Savilii edidit 


There is no preface, and the title-page is in Greek, thus : 
T'pnyopiov rob Nalsav{nvod tov Oeoddyou dmavra ta pexpi viv evpioxdueva dv oxéow 
ga otis  Sevrépa, weptexer tod adrod Bios avyypadeis tao Lovida, Lwdpoviov xai 
[pyyopiov ro6 moeaPurépou, ev Baoireig ava wpact ‘Iudvvov tov SEpBayiov. 


Misier argues that the editor was Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563), one of the early 
Reformers, and the basis for the Greek text the Aldine edition of 1536 (v. supra) 
with the ms. Palatinus 402. He confines his comparative examination to 12 Or- 
ations (I1,111,V1, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XVII, XVIII, XXII, XXIII in Migne). 
Of the text itself—‘‘ elle se distingue surtout de l’Aldine par une assez grande 
négligence dans l’execution typographique, et le credit dont elle a joui dés son appar- 
ition et qui l’a fait prendre pour base de toutes les éditions postérieures a servi & 


propager de vrais barbarismes’ He instances Migne 35, 776 A, 10 adwotobvrar. 
5 
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R. Montagu. Etonae, excudebat Joannes Norton, 1610. 
The nonnulla alia in question are: 

Eiusdem Oratio is rods udprupas, rai xara "Apevavav Graece 
nunc primum edita. Eiusdem Epistolae quaedam Graece 
nunc primum editae (11 im number). Eiusdem Testa- 
mentum Graece, cum variis codicibus collatum. In duas 
Invectivas Notae R. Montagu. In omnes Nazianzeni 
Orationes et Epistolas castigationes et lectionum varietates, 
e quam plurimis manuscriptis codicibus collectae, et digestae. 

In a prefatory note Ad Lectorem, Montagu indulges in some 
trenchant criticism of the “‘editio nupera Latino-Graeca, a Paris- 
iensibus Typographis specioso frontispicio lemnificata.’’ His 
remarks doubtless are sharpened by the chagrin natural to a man 
whose thunder has been stolen. ‘‘ Habebant fortasse, habere 
sane poterant, Regios, Regineos, Petavii libros ; Syrleti, Thuarii, 
Vaquerii codices, sed ut ille Epicteti lucernam, ad ostentationem 
non ad usum, quippe qui magis deformarunt Gregorium, quam 
fuerat in editione prima (he means the Basel text, which he has 
already described as depravatissima).” 

In fact de Billy had died long before the Greco-Latin edition 
appeared, but his copy of the Basel edition, annotated in manu- 
script, had been the basis of the Greek text now printed. As it 
happened the Benedictine editors were subsequently able to lay 
hands on this copy, and found that there was good excuse for 
both Morel and the printers. De Billy’s Latin translation of 
the Opera Omnia had been published much earlier (in 1569, by 
Claude Fremy, at Paris), and reprinted several times. For the 
Paris reprint of 1583 he made many corrections and alterations. 

This is what the Benedictine editors have to say about his copy 
of the Basel text: “In ora non tantum, ut Morellus admonebat, 
sed intra ipsas lineas frequentius ; nec emendationes, conjecturas, 
lectiones dumtaxat, verum glossemata etiam, synonima, et id 
genus omnia, manu sua adnotavit Billius. Sed intra lineas ita 
plerumque haec incerta, tam male picta, tanta confusione adscripta 
sunt ut nec aperte, nec obscure, nulloque prorsus modo pernoscas, 
non dicam, quae spuria sit, quae germana lectio, sed ut ne divi 
nando quidem assequaris an illa lectio sit e manuscriptis eruta, 
aut e quibusnam, an glossa, an coniectura, an emendatio. Credo 
equidem ne Billius ipse redivivus, quid sibi tum vellet, modo 
posset explicare.”’ 

The net result is to inspire little confidence in a text that is 
still highly priced in catalogues. Some private copies however 
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of the 1630 (Paris) printing the Benedictines did find useful, those 
annotated by de Barcos, Tillemont, and Combesis. The last 
named was a Dominican friar with a high reputation for Greek 
scholarship, to whose notes and suggestions, Louvard, the first 
Benedictine editor, showed much deference, and whose name is 
frequently found in the commentary. The meticulous scholarship 
of Tillemont is so well known even today as to need no comment ; 
his volumes of Mémoires are indispensable tor all students of early 
Christian history. 

Two other pre-Benedictine publications, the Latin versions of 
Leuvenklaius and Eugubinus, ought to be mentioned. In 1571 
Leuvenklaius published at Basel two volumes of his translation, 
vol. I containing 20 Orations with the commentaries of Elias of 
Crete, vol. II the remaining Orations, with the Epistles and Poems 
already published by de Billy (Latin version, 1569). The third 
volume appeared in 1583, purporting to contain hitherto unpub- 
lished Poems, the commentaries of Nicetas and Psellus, and the 
(pseudo)Caesarian dialogues. ! 

Julius Gabrielis Eugubinus published a Latin version of three 
Orations (with commentary) in 1573, at Antwerp. The Orations 
in question are II (Apologetica), XIV (De Pauperum Amore) and 
XXXVIII (Natalitia Salvatoris). Gallay, in his biography of 
GN (1943), singles out this commentary for especial praise. 


II 


The Benedictine edition, like all projects at Saint Maur, was 
a truly monumental undertaking, and had a history which, in 
view of modern attempts to edit GN, was curiously ominous. 
It was the work, principally, of four Maurists, Jacobus du Frische 
(1640-93), Franciscus Louvard (1661-1739), Prudentius Maran 
(1683-1762) and Ch. Clemencet? (1703-78). As published it 
is thus: 

Volume I Sancti Patris Nostri Gregorii Theologi, vulgo 
Nazianzeni, Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, Opera 
Omnia, quae extant vel eius nomine circumferuntur, 
ad mss. codices Gallicanos, Vaticanos, Germanicos, 
Anglicos, necnon ad antiquiores editiones castigata, 
multis aucta, etc., etc., Opera et studio monachorum 
Ordinis Sancti Benedicti e Congregatione Sancti Mauri. 
Tomus Primus. Parisiis, typis viduae Dessaint, 1778. 
1 Falsely ascribed to the doctor-brother of GN, Caesarius. 
* Assisted in the final stages by Brion, d’Olive, de Cosniac, and de Verneuil. 
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Volume II Sancti Patris Nostri Gregorii Theologi vulgo Nazianzeni 
archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani opera omnia quae 


Post operam et studium monachorum ordinis san- 
cti Benedicti e congregatione sancti Mauri; edente 
et accurante D. A. B. Caillau, Presbytero Societatis 
Misericordiae sub titulo Beatae Mariae in sua Con- 
ceptione immaculatae. Tomus Secundus, Parisiis, 
curis et sumptibus Parent Desbarres, pluribus ex- 
traneorum Ordinum insignibus decorati, via vulgo 
dicta de Bussy 12 et 14, 1840. 


The considerable interval which separates the two volumes tells 
it’s own story. Of the four principals, Clemencet was the only 
one who lived to see publication, and he died in the year 
that volume one appeared. During the Revolution the manu- 
script of volume two was -mislaid, to be rediscovered finally by 
the Abbé Caillau in the possession of the heirs of de Verneuil, who 
died as curé of Saint Denis. Through the generosity and good 
offices of M. Parent-Desbarres, Caillau was enabled to see the 
precious document through the press. 

He tells the history of the discovery in the first article ot his 
preface. De Cosniac and de Verneuil had much todo with the 
compilation ot the final manuscript, under the direction of Clemencet. 
More than one copy had been made; but when the upheaval of 
the Revolution had subsided, only one could be traced with cer- 
tainty. It had been acquired by Cardinal Fesch, and was in his 
possession at Rome. Caillau asked to be allowed to copy it. 
Amazingly enough, his request was refused ; and, in the circum- 
stances, his comment is admirably restrained : ‘‘ quam (licentiam) 
propter gravissimas sane, quas non discutere meum est, sed re- 
vereri, rationes, obtinere non contigit.’”” He returned, discon- 
solate, to Paris. 

Such devotion and persistence however (there are touching 
phrases like this: “‘ mihi, tateor, semper ante oculos observabatur 
secundum illud sancti Gregorii Benedictinum volumen’’) was 
not to go unrewarded. Out of the blue he was suddenly made 
aware that the original copy was extant in his native city. For 
the final publication he secured the use of a magnificent fount of 
Greek type, which makes the volume a pleasure to read even to- 


day. 
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The two volumes were reprinted by Migne in 1862,! and com- 
prise volumes 35-38 of the Patrologia Graeca, which is in practice 
the only accessible (or available) text of most of the Greek Fathers, 
The Migne reprint in most cases however is not absolutely reliable, 
and certainly for GN it is much safer to use the Benedictine vol- 
umes.” One notable misprint is wpdypacw (Epistle 93, Benedictine 
ypdppaciy). 

Despite 150 years of patient scholarship, the Benedictine edit- 
ion naturally falls far short of the requirements for a modern 
critical text. A particular defect is the failure to give other than 
very imperfect indications of manuscript sources for variants 
quoted in the commentary, with the result that the authority of 
what seems an attractive reading contextually becomes quite 
impossible to determine. Undoubtedly great care and judgment 
was used in the selection of readings, but no choice is 
infallible. 

The Latin version, printed in parallel columns (in the original 
edition and in Migne) is in the main the translation made by de 
Billy on the basis of the Basel text, and first printed in 1569. The 
Benedictine editors professed to find it eminently satisfactory ; 
and, though Louvard at the outset had the intention of making a 
completely new version (and actually did so in the case of Orations 
I and II), he subsequently changed his mind. For all the rest of 
the Orations and the Epistles de Billy was reproduced, being 
silently corrected sometimes, when the Basel-de Billy-Morel Greek 
text had to be emended, or a note may be found added in the 
commentary. The de Billy version of the Poems however was a 
metrical one, and, in the interests of literalness, a new prose trans- 
lation was made of these. Both versions were printed, and re- 
printed in Migne. 

These facts are not generally understood, and are highly import- 
ant for research students, who often use GN as a Trinitarian author- 
ity. Nowadays the Latin version in Migne must be regarded as 
highly suspect, not so much by reason ot the deficiency of de Billy’s 
Greek scholarship (which was admittedly very good), but because 
of the really wretched Greek text at his disposal. 


Thilo (in Bibliotheca Patrum Graecorum Dogmatica, II, Leipsig, 1854), had 
already reproduced the Benedictine text of six Orations and the Dogmatic Epistles 
of GN. 


2 Here too, of course, we are far from perfection. Instances to hand, of obvious 
monstrosities, are (vol.II), Ep. 31 (p. 27), pAdArovri (wéAAovri), and Ep. 79, 
(p. 70) xdxova (xavova). 
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Since 1840 (the date of Caillau’s volume), two important studies, 
partly textual, have appeared, which do not attempt to better 
the Benedictine text indeed, but which provide valuable commen- 
taries for the works in question. They are: 

The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Text and Commentary. A.J. Mason, Cambridge Pat- 
ristic Texts, Cambridge, 1899! 

Grégoire de Nazianze, discours funebres en l’honneur 
de son frére Césaire et de Basile de Césarée. Text, 
traduction, notes critiques et explicatives. F. Boul- 
enger, Paris, 1908 (Collection Textes et Documents 
pour l'étude historique du Christianisme, Hemmer- 
Lejay). 

To these should be added the Teubner text of the Christus Patiens, 
edited by Brambs in 1885 (he is against Gregorian authorship), 
and a new letter published by Mercati in 1903. 

It remains then to tell the story of the Polish project, as yet 
unrealised. Caillau’s opening words in the preface of 1840 have 
a tragic application to it. ‘‘ Inter insurgentes hinc et inde multis 
iam ab annis publicarum discordiarum tumultus (he writes) hoc 
gravissimum emergere incommodum crediderim simul et dixerim, 
funestam videlicet istam, quae doctos et pacis amantes litterarum 
labores interruptos pendere coegit, necessitatem. Quid enim 
scribendi studio cum ardore bellandi? Quid mediationum quieti 
cum seditionum motibus? Ubi infausti civilium procellarum 
spiritus acriter sibilando invehuntur, ibidem languescant flores 
ingenii marcidique decidant necesse est . a 

His Latinity, mercifully, does not continue to be so turgid. 
If the French Revolution and Napoleon called forth such efforts, 


1This th Montagu’s edition of the Invectives, represents the major English 
contributuwuwn to the study of GN. Newman was obviously a keen student, and 
random translations from the Epistles and Poems appear in Arians of the Fourth 
Century, and Verses on Various Occasions. Cox translated portion of Ullmann’s 
German biography (London, 1851), and King the Invectives (Bohn Library, 1888). 
Translations of select orations and epistles appear in the Oxford series Nicene and 
post-Nicene Fathers (Brown and Shallow). The late Professor Poynton (Univer- 
sity College, Oxford) was reputedly a keen student of GN, but his manuscripts 
have disappeared, a single paper (GN and the Greek Rhetoricians) alone being trace- 
able. He published nothing. There is a grammatical dissertation in the Wash- 
ington patristic series. (The late Optative and its use in the writings of GN, Henry, 
CUW, 1943). An up-to-date biography in English is a primary need. For papers 
by the present writer. cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record LX (GN Some Commonplace 
Items) ; LXII, (GN and Hellenistic Humanism). 
2Cf.. Studi e Testi, 1903, 56 ff. 
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what could suffice to make the protest of learning against the 
two wars of the twentieth century, so destructive of academic, 
as well as of other, values. 

During the nineteenth century, at the Polish universities of War- 
saw, Cracow and Lwow a strong school of classical philology was built 
up, and many scholars achieved international repute in specialist 
fields. Early in the twentieth century standards had been brought 
to a level comparable with those of Germany, then an easy leader 
in scholarship. Specialists were trained in new auxiliary sciences 
such as archaeology, palaeography and papyrology ; and, amongst 
the many scholarly undertakings projected, was a corporate plan 
for the production of a critical text of GN, the wealth of manuscript 
material (it is very large) offering a good field for palaeographists. 
Ever since, many scholars have been employed upon the project, 
manuscripts in the libraries of practically all European countries 
appear to have been examined, some preliminary studies (of excellent 
quality) were published; but the eagerly awaited text has not 
yet been forthcoming. It was expected in the thirties, and (by 
information from Poland itself) seemed to be ready for the press. 
The recent war has again upset calculations. 

The names principally associated with the project were Tadeusz 
Sinko, Jan Sajdak, Gustav Pryzchocki, and Leon Sternbach, 
but many others collaborated or are collaborating. Sternbach, 
a Professor of Cracow University, died in 1940 in the concentration 
camp of Oranienburg: Pryzchocki (who seems to have been in 
charge of work upon the Epistles) died in 1947. Interested persons 
have long wondered what became of their work. 

The French biographer of GN, the Abbé Paul Gallay, was in 
correspondence with Sinko and Pryzchocki in 1935 and 1939. 
He was informed (in 1939) that work had been completed and 
publication might be expected soon. Since then a veritable iron 
curtain seemed to have descended. 

Through the good offices and courtesy of the Centre Polonaise 
de Recherches Scientifiques, 74 rue Lauriston, Paris, the present 
writer has been able to elicit a little further information. Pro- 
fessor St. Wedkiewicz, of Cracow university, is the director of 
the Centre, and in October 1950 he wrote to say that the work, 
which is under the auspices of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
is by no means abandoned—‘‘ L’Académie Polonaise m’informe 
que le Professeur Georges Manteuffel (Varsovie) s’occupe main- 
tenant de la préparation définitive de l’édition des Lettres de 


Cf. La Vie de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, p. x, and note (2) in loco. 
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Grégoire. Ce sera le premier volume des Oeuvres Completes 
de Grégoire, et l’Académie a l’espoir de mener cette enterprise 
a bon terme.” Application, since then, to Professor Manteuffel 
at Warsaw brought a brief reply in January 1951. A. Swiderek, 
assistant at the Institute of Papyrology in Warsaw, wrote to 
explain that Professor Manteuffel is actually in charge of the 
critical edition of the Letters, but has been interrupted temporarily 
by reason of serious illness. 

Information was sought, as it happens, concerning the Letters 
only, and it seems to be clear that the text of the Letters will be 
the first available. This is highly important, as information 
was already available from the Polish palaeographists to the effect 
that the Benedictine text of the Orations is reasonably satisfactory, 
whereas that of the Epistles is faulty.!_ For the Poems, Sternbach 
had prepared a Prolegomena as early as 1925.2. The Centre Polonaise, 
Paris, has also been good enough to furnish a complete list of the 
publications of Polish scholars on GN,* which proves a most 
valuable supplement to the bibliographies already available in 
patristic manuals. The excellence of such studies as that of Sinko 
on the manuscript tradition of the Orations gives every promise 
that the critical text, when it does appear, will have been worth 
waiting for. 


IV 


To complete these remarks, and to facilitate students generally, 
a little may be added about work in progress, on the text or other- 
wise. Activity has not been altogether confined to Poland. Some 
specialist studies have appeared in France, Italy, and Holland, 
and, in the general uncertainty which prevailed about the fate 
of the Polish project, one or two people have begun to work inde- 
pendently on the text. 

The work of the Abbé Paul Gallay, of the Catholic Faculty of 
Lyons, is the best known.‘ He has specialised in the Epistles, 


1 Gallay, ibid. 

2Cf. Bulletin International de l’ Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, 
1925, p. 136—Prolegomena in Carmina GN, Leon Sternbach 

>The list is printed as an appendix. 


‘ The following complete list of his publications to date has been kindly supplied 
by the Abbé Gallay himself. 
Langue et Style de S. GN dans sa Correspondance, Paris, 1933 
GN, Poémes et Lettres, Paris-Lyon, Vitte, 1941 
GN, Les Discours Theologiques, Paris-Lyons, Vitte, 1941 (two volumes of select 
translations) 
La Vie de Saint GN, Paris-Lyon, Vitte, 1943 
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but is also the author of the most scholarly biography to date 
of GN. At the moment he is engaged in the compilation of a 
critical text of the Epistles, to appear, with French version, in 
the Collection des Universités de France, published under the 
auspices of the Association Guillaume Budé. The new process 
of microfilming has simplified such tasks enormously, and the 
Abbé has at his disposal the resources of the excellently organised 
Paris Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes. In 1944 he 
published a list of the manuscripts of the Epistles, and a written 
statement of the progress of his researches in December 1950 
runs: “ L’auteur a fait linventaire de la tradition manuscrite, 
l’a étudieé et a classé les manuscrits. I] termine en ce moment 
la collation des manuscrits sur lesquels reposera son édition. I] 
a achevé la traduction des Lettres et il se mettra prochainement 
a la rédaction du texte et de l’apparat critique. Le texte établi 
dans cette édition sera assez différent de celui de |’édition béné- 
dictine reproduite dans Migne.”’ 

The specialist studies and dissertations (comparatively few) 
which have been published over the last half-century all reflect 
the paramount dissatisfaction with the text, and if at last (having 
waited literally since the Renaissance) we are on the threshold 
of a solution to this problem, one may legitimately hope for a 
general revival of interest in GN. His importance in the history 
of doctrinal development is very great; but, in estimating the 
quality of his contribution to theological speculation, it is absolutely 
essential to be sure what he said. 

There has been a general tendency to concentrate on his Poems, 
the moral and autobiographical items. In Italy in 1932 appeared 
the important study of M. Pellegrino (now a Professor in Turin) 
La Poesia di S. GN (Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero’’) 
and there are two Dutch dissertations of high quality which deserve 
notice from any student of Gregory: De S. GN Carminibus quae 
inscribi solent epi éavrot, de Jonge, Amsterdam, gto, and 
De Gnomologieen van Sint GN, Davids, Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1940.1 
The author of the latter work is at the moment engaged in com- 

Notes sur quelques mss. Parisiens des Lettres de Saint GN Mélanges Desrouss- 
eaux, Paris, 1936 

Catalogue des mss. Parisiens des Lettres de Saint GN, 1945 (privately printed). 

Liste des mss. des Lettres de Saint GN, Revue des Etudes Grecques, LVII, 1944, 
106-24. 

Saint GN, Sermon pour le jour de la Pentecote, Traduction et Notes, La Vie Spirit- 
uelle, LXVIII, 1943, 544-66. 

Oeuvres Choisies des Péres Grecs, texte Grec avec Introduction, Notices et Notes, 
Hatier, Paris 1948. 


1 cf. the following dissertations: Die Didaktische Poesie des GN 
1903. 


, Ackermann, 
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piling an anthology of the Epistles, and has published some inter- 
esting contributions of textual import in the new Dutch patristic 
review, Vigiliae Christianae. } : 

One must hope, however, when reliable texts do become avail- 
able, for further studies, of a scientific character, in the doctrinal 
section of Nazianzene literature, that comprised by the Theological 
Orations and the Dogmatic Poems. The Epistles (apart from the 
Dogmatic Letters te Cledonius and Nectarius, which really ought 
to be classed with the Orations as doctrinal tracts, and are in fact 
so classed by most mss.) have their chief importance in the 
psychological order, and as good examples of epistolary craft, 
being much admired by contemporaries. As documents, they 
are in the main domestic and occasional. 

Naturally, a great deal of preliminary linguistic study will be 
necessary* before valid and worthwhile conclusions can be drawn. 
It is being gradually realised nowadays that the language (and 
especially the philosophic-theological terminology) of all eary 
Christian writers must be handled with great care. This is especially 
true of the Cappadocians, who, secure in the hinterland of Asla 
Minor, can never be regarded as quite Hellenised, and certainiy 
are not to be altogether explained in terms of Hellenist traditioln 
despite their long training at Greek universities and their peculiar, 
mastery of the language. In the domain of theology, much 
confusion can be caused by attempts to read them against the 
background of revived Aristotelianism on the one hand, or by 
over-stressing their debt to Neoplatonism on the other. Facile 
generalisations ought to be avoided. They are often based on 
insufficient familiarity with contemporary idiom, in thought and 
expression. Fuller knowledge of GN will probably add very much 
to his prestige as speculative theologian and independent thinker, 
and to our understanding of the philosophic climate of the fourth 
eras: DENIS MEEHAN 


De Sancti Patris GN Carminibus Commentatio Patrologica Schubach, 1871 
(Coblenz). 

Quaestiones de GN Poetarum Scaenicorum Imitatione Stoppel, 1881 (Rostock). 

De Divi GN Carminibus, Dubedout, 1901 (Paris). 

Untersuchungen uber die Antike Poetische Autobiographie, Niedermeier, 1919 
(Munich). 
Poesia di GN, Cataudella, in Atene e Roma, VIII, 88ff. Ueber die Unprosodis- 
chen Hymnen des GN, Hanssen, in Philologus, XLIV, 228f. 

1 Vigiliae Christianae, 1. 244ff. De GN Epistala LXV; Il, 113ff. de GN 

Epistula CXCIX 

2 For such work on the Epistles, v. Gallay (supra) Langue et Style, and Guignet, 
Saint GN Orateur et Epistolier (Picard, Paris, 1911), an, exhaustive study in style 
which analyses the effects of profane culture on Gregory’s writing. 

3 cf. Hellenistisches und Christliches im Frith by zantinischen Geistesleben, E. 
Ivanka (Vienna, 1948), chapter on the Cappadocians, especially section (a) (Das 
Milieu) pp. 35ff. 
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APPENDIX 
WORKS WRITTEN IN LATIN 


Author : Tadeusz Sinko. 


1) 


to 


3) 


De Traditione orationum GN. Pars prima. 
Meletemata Patristica, ll. Cracoviae. P. A. U. 1917, stron 
VII,+241. 


De traditione orationum GN. Pars secunda. De traditione 
indirecta. Meletemata Patristica, II]. Cracoviae. P.A.U. 1923, 
stron, 48. 


Studia Nazianzenica. Pars prima. De collationis apud GN usu 
et de Terrae et Maris contentione quadam Pseudo-Gregoriana. 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetndsci. Wydzial Filologiczny. Seria 
II, tom. XXVI (ogdlnego zbioru t. XLI). 1906, str. 249-312. 


De GN laudibus Macchabaeorum. 
EOS, XIII, 1907, p. 1-29. 


De Nicephoro Xanthopulo GN imitatore. 
EOS, XII, 1906, p. 91-97. 


De Cypriano Martyre GN laudato 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetndsci. Wydzial Filologiczny. Seria 
III, tom. VIII (ogdlnego zbioru t. 53). Krakow, 1916, str. 318-348. 


De expositione Pseudo—Nonniana historiarum, quae in orationibus 
GN commemorantur. 

Charisteria Casimiro de Morawski oblata. Pars Latina, Cracoviae, 
1912, str. 124-148. 


Author : Jan Sajdak. 


1) 


Quaestiones Nazianzenicae I. 
EOS, XV, 1909, p. 18-48. 


Nazianzenica. 
EOS, XV, 1909, p. 123-129. 


De GN posteriorum rhetorum grammaticorum, lexicographorum 
fonte. Pars I. EOS, XVI, 1910, p. 94-99. 


De codicibus graecis in Monte Cassino. 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydzial Filologiczny, Seria 
III, tom V (ogdinego zbioru t. 50), 1913, str. 1-97. 
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5) De GN poetarum christianorum fonte. Auth 
Archiwum Filologiczne P.A.U. nr I, Krakow, 1917, stron 79. 
6) De GN posteriorum rhetorum grammaticorum lexicographoru m | 
fonte. Pars I]. EOS, XVIII, 1912, 1-30. > 
7) Historia critica scholiastarum et commentatorum GN. Pars 
prima ; De codicibus scholiastarum et commentatorum GN. Accedit 


appendix de pseudogregorianis et Gregorii encomiis. ( 
Meletemata Patristica I. P.A.U. Krakow, 1914, stron 340. 


(cfr. Sprawozdania z Czynnosci i Posiedzen A. U.W. Krakowie tom. . 
XVII, 1912, nr. 8). 
Autho 
8) Quae ratio inter GN et vetustissima carmina Christiana intercedat. 
Sprawosdania z Czynnosci i Posiedzen A. U. W. Krakowie, tom. I 
XXI, 1916, nr. 6. E 
9) Theodori cuiusdam versus in GN, 
EOS XXIII, 1918, p. 54. 
Author : Gustaw Przychocki. Autho 
a , — i ae 1) OQ 
1) De commentarii cuiusdam magici vestigiis. ) F 
Byzant. Zeitschrift XXII, 1913, 63-71. (] 
2) De GN epistolarum codicibus Britannicis, qui Londinii, Oxoniae, 2 OC 
Cantabrigiae asservantur. ) E 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydzial Filologiczny. Seria 
III, tom. V (ogdlnego zbioru t. 50), 1913, pp. 230-246. \} 
3) De GN epistularum codicibus Laurentianis. 3) 0 
Wiener Studien XXXIII, 1911, 251-263. E 
(] 
4) De GN epistulis quaestiones selectae. ; 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydzial Filologiczny. Seria 4) Z 
III, tom. V (ogdlnego zbioru t. 50), 1913, pp. 247-394. P 
(Cc 
5) De Richardi Croci (Johannis Flandrensis) studiis Nazianzenicis. I 
The Journal of Theological Studies, XIII (1922), 285-295. (J 
at 
Author : Leon Sternbach. I 
1) Dilucidationes Nazianzenicae I. 5) L 
EOS XVI, 1910, p. 11-25. O 
Ce 
2) Dilucidationes Nazianzenicae II. Pp 
EOS XVII, 1911, p. 36-44, (I 
of 
3) Prolegomena in carmina GN. in 


Sprawozdania z Czynnosci i  Posiedzen Polskiej Akademii 
Umiejetnosci. Tom. XXX. 1925, nr 5. Autho» 
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Author : Jozef Dziech. 


De GN diatribae alumno. ; 
Prace Komisji Filologicznej Poznanskiego Towarzystwa Pryjacidl. 
Nauk III, 1927. 


Author : Jerzy Krokowski. 


GN carmen ab Andrea Tricesio (1565) latinis versibus paraphrastice 
redditum. EOS XXXIV, 1932, p. 347-348. 


Author : Wojciech Birnbaum. 


De templo Nazianzeno a Gregorio theologo descripto. 
EOS, XIII, 1907, 30-39. 


WORKS WRITTEN IN POLISH 


Author : Tadeusz Sinko. 
1) O rekopisach méw sw. GN w bibliotekach wloskich, I 
EOS, XII, 1906, p. 98-108. 
(Mss. of the sermons of GN in Italian Libraries, [) 
2) O rekopisach mow sw. GN w paryskiej Bibliotheque Nationale. 
EOS, XII, 1906, p. 21-26. 
(Mss. of the sermons of GN in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale). 


3) O rekopisach mow sw. GN w. bibliotekach wloskich II. 
EOS, XV, 1909, p. 63-81. 
(Mss. of the sermons of GN in Italian Libraries II). 


4) Z historii studiéw nazjanzenskich w Polsce. 
Polonia Sacra nr. 6. Krakéw 1923. 
(cfr. Sprawozdinia z Czynnosci i Posiedzen P.A.U., tom. XXVIII, 
1923, nr. 2). 
(The history of Nazianzene study in Poland. cf. the report of the 
acts and meetings of the Polish Academy of Science, vol. XXVIII, 
1923, n. 2). 


ot 


Liryka sw. GN. 

Odezyt na I zebraniu uroczystym in. pap. Bendykta XV w auli 
Coll. Novi Uniw. Jag. w Krakowie dnia 17 maja 1918 r. 

Polonia Sacra. Krakow 1918, nr. I, str. 29-45. 

(Lyrics of GN. Lecture given at the first meeting held, in honour 
of Pope Benedict XV, in the Hall of Collegium Novum of University 
in Krakow, 17.5.1918). 


Author : Leon Sternbach. 
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1) Wplywy aleksandryjskie i poaleksandryjskie u GN. 
Sprawozdania z Czynnosci i Posiedzen A.U. w Krakowie tom, 
XXVII, 1922, nr. 10. 
(Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian influences on GN. 
The report of the Acts and meetings A.U. in Krakéw). 


Author : Gustaw Przychocki. 


1) Watykanskie rekopisy listéw sw. GN. 
EOS, XVI, 1910, p. 100-135. 
(Vatican Mss. of the letters of GN.) 


2) Historia listébw sw. GN. 
Rozprawy Akademii Uniejetnosci. Seria III, tom. XXII, nr. 3, 
1946, stron 44. 
(History of the letters of GN.) 


Author : Jan Sajdak. 


Rekopisy dziel sw. GN w bibliotekach szwajcarskich. 
EOS XVII, 1911, 193-198. 
(Mss. of works of GN in the libraries of Switzerland). 


Author : Stanislaw Schneider. 


Egzorcyzm przypisany sw. GN. 
EOS, XIII, 1907, 135-149. 
(Exorcism attributed to GN.) 


Author : Stanislaw Witkowski. 


Rekopisy sw GN w bibliotekach hiszpanskich. 
EOS, XIII, 1907, 40-58. 
(Mss. of GN in Spanish libraries) 


Author : Jan Fijalek. 


Przeklady pism sw. GN w Polsce. 

Wiadomosc bibliograficans i patrycystyczna. 

Polonia Sacra, widawnictwo naukowe Towarzystwa im. papieza 
Bendykta XV, nr. 1, Krakow, 1918, str. 46-144, nr. 3, 1919, str. 
126-305. 

(Translations of the works of GN in Poland. 

sibliographic and Patristic work) 








1) 


Poli 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Z sw. GN : Przeciw szatanowi. 

Przelozyl ks. Zdzislaw Zakrzewski. 
Miesiecznik Koscielny, II, 1912, 287-288. 
(GN: Against Satan. 

Translated by Rev. Zdzislaw Zakrzewski.) 


GN : O dwoch testamentach i o zjawieniu Chrystusa. 
Kwartalnak Klasyczny, V, 1931, 51-53. 
(GN: The Two Testaments and the Apparition of Christ). 


I am indebted to Father Jan Bogusz (Warsaw) for assistance with 
Polish titles. 











AQUINAS AND LAW 
LAW A FUNCTION OF REASON 


The poet tells us that order is heaven’s first law. The theologian 
and philosopher readily agree. Moreover, they would add that it 
is not only heaven’s first law but also its last. For those who have 
eyes to see, order is the most striking thing about the universe. 
It is stamped on all created things from the highest to the lowest 
and in a special way it is stamped on the mind of man. So true is 
this, that it has almost become an axiom among philosophers that 
order is the distinguishing mark of a reasoning mind. Aristotle 
tells us that to be on the look-out for the order in things and to 
put order into the world of moral activity that comes under his 
own sway are the special characteristic of a wise man: sapientis 
est ordinare. St. Thomas liked this saying of the Greek philos- 
opher if we may judge by the frequency with which he quotes 
it in his writings. He has a special reason for liking it, for he 
was surely a wise man in the Aristotelian sense. If order is the 
mark of every mind, it was a passion with St. Thomas. That he 
succeeded in his quest for order is borne out by the sanctity of his 
life and the profundity of his writings. As a canonised saint, 
he succeeded admirably in putting the house of his own soul in 
order. As a philosopher and theologian, he has never been sur- 
passed in the deftness with which he has revealed the hidden order 
in creation. The Summa Theologica, though not quite finished, 
is itself a monument of order. It is orderly in thought and orderly 
in expression as it gradually unfolds the still more wonderful order 
that lies concealed in the universe. For Aquinas, order lies at the 
very heart of reality. It is synonomous with truth, goodness, 
which consists in modo, specie et ordine’ and beauty. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that the truth and beauty of the well- 
ordered universe are reflected so largely in his own writings. 

That is true of the Summa as a whole, but it is true in a special 
sense of the part of the Summa which deals with law. St. Thomas’s 
treatise on law is short. It comprises eighteen questions and 
ninety-nine articles. Yet it is comprehensive. It deals with law 
in general, its nature and definition. It treats in particular of the 


cf. S. Theol., 1, 5, 5. 
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Eternal Law and the Natural Law. It gives a detailed analysis 
of the moral, ceremonial and judicial precepts of the Old Law. 
Finally, it discusses the New Law, its nature and content and 
how it stands in relation to the Old. In his treatment of law in 
general, he surpasses himself in the order and clarity of his exposi- 
tion. That is very high praise in the case of St. Thomas. He gives us, 
within the narrow compass of eighteen questions, a philosophy 
of law that is remarkable for its finality and completeness. That 
is all the more impressive when we consider that in some branches 
of the subject he was practically a pioneer. His first question on 
the definition of law had no predecessor. It is entirely his own 
creation.! Even if he had left us nothing else to judge by, we 
have, in this first question on law, sufficient proof of his outstanding 
genius. It is a classic in its own right. 

He was not the first to write on the Eternal Law, the Natural 
Law or the Mosaic Law. Before he wrote the Summa in 1271, 
Peter of Tarentaise O.P. had written on them and so had Alexander 
of Hales O.F.M.* St. Thomas probably knew of these treatises, 
but how much he was influenced by them it is not easy to say. He 
himself had touched on the subject as a younger man in his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. In the Sentences 
he confined himself to the Decalogue, as the Lombard had done* 
and his exposition scarcely exceeds five thousand words. Four 
or five years later, when still in his early thirties, he undertook the 
Summa Contra Gentiles at the request of his friend, St. Raymond 
of Pennafort. As the work was meant to be an apologetic directed 
against the Mahomedans and Jews, it contained a number of 
chapters on the Old Law. Neither his treatment in the Sentences 
nor in the Contra Gentes is in any way comparable with his 
achievement in the Summae. Evidently, the saint had been 
turning over the problem in his mind for the greater part of his 
life. It was just two years before his death, when he had reached 
the zenith of his intellectual power, that he composed the master- 
piece on law that we now have. 

It is our intention in this article to consider the first part of his 
famous definition of law in which he tells us that lawmaking is a 
function ot reason. The full definition runs as follows: law is 

1 cf. Lottin, O.S.B. Principes De Morale, Tome 2, p. 94. 

* Alexander’s treatment of law is very extensive. It runs into approximately 
625 pages double column, in the new edition of his Summa brought out by the 
Franciscan Fathers. 

* Before Peter Lombard, Moses Maimornides in his Book of Precepts (1170) 


and in the Mishnah Torah (1170-80) attempted to clarify the 613 positive and 
negative precepts of the Pentateuch. 
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an ordinance of reason for the common good made and promulgated 
by him who has charge ot the community.' A law, it it is to be 
a law in the strict sense, must conform to this definition. If even 
one of the elements is lacking, it does not bind in conscience, al- 
though one might be obliged to obey it externally by reason of a 
higher law. 

In this first article on law, we are confronted once again with 
what has been called the intellectualism of Aquinas. St. Thomas 
does not underrate the importance of the will in human activity 
but he does not concede to it the primacy. In his_ theological 
system, will takes a second place in relation to the intelligence. 
Those who are familiar with his doctrine will recall his teaching 
on the essential constituent of subjective happiness. It is an act 
of the intellect. The same doctrine appears in his treatise on 
prayer and on vows. For St. Thomas, prayer is essentially an act 
of the practical intellect, as is also a vow. Now in the first article on 
law, he says that it is a function of reason. He does not say that 
just to be consistent. Nor is it a mere assumption on his part. 
He proves it. To prove anything, as the merest tyro in scholastic 
logic knows, one must start from something that is already known 
and proceed from that. St. Thomas starts from the principle, 
already admitted by all, that law is a rule or a measure. This 
principle has not been proved by any other science. It is an assump- 
tion that does not need to be proved because it is self-evident. It 
had not been queried betore his time, nor, as far as we know, has 
it been queried since. Any assumption of St. Thomas that has been 
allowed to pass the vigilant mind of Scotus unchallenged, must be 
self-evident indeed. 

When we examine this primary assumption closely, we find that 
it immediately implies another truth that is self-evident. If law 
is a rule or a measure, it can only be so for actions that are free. An 
action that is not free is already fixed. It cannot be ruled or 
measured because already it is measured by the inner necessities 
of its being. If a thing is already so fixed by nature that it cannot 
be made to conform to a standard, there is no sense in speaking 
of a standard to which it should conform. Therefore, the full 
assumption on which he builds his whole treatise on law may be 
expressed thus. Properly speaking, law is the rule or measure of 
actions that are free, He himself speaks of “ human actions.” 
It is evident that by human actions he means free actions, for he 


tcf. S. Theol., 1-2, 90, 4. 
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says that it is law that induces a person to perform certain actions 
and to abstain from others.!_ That presupposes a radical freedom to 
elicit those actions or to abstain from eliciting them, freedom to 
control them in this direction or in that. 

It follows at once from this assumption that what are termed 
physical or scientific laws are not laws in the strict sense of the 
word. They are merely statements of fact. They do not tell us 
how bodies ought to act. They tell us how they do in fact always 
act if certain conditions are fulfilled. Such are the laws of light, 
heat, electricity, motion. Such, too, is the law of gravity, which 
until recent times, physicists expressed in the following terms: 
‘Every body attracts every other body with a certain force.” 
When people say, as they sometimes do, that bodies ought to act 
in that way, they are using the word ought to express, not a moral 
but a physical necessity. It follows, similarly, that the rules laid 
down for the various arts and crafts are not laws properly speaking. 
The rules of logic or painting or singing regulate human actions, 
it is true. However, they do not regulate them precisely as human 
and free, but as artistic. There is an interesting difference, which 

Thomas does not fail to notice, between the rules of human 
conduct and the rules of art.2 A man could not possibly become 
great in the sense of virtuous, by violating the canons of good 
conduct. Those who are great in the moral order, like the saints, 
are so because they have made their actions conform in every 
detail to the moral law. In any other order, as in music or painting, 
a genius proves his greatness by setting aside, on occasion, the 
canons of his art. The rules of his art may have been drawn up 
by mediocre minds. If, by ignoring them, he achieves greater 
perfection, he thereby proves himself a superior artist and he 
becomes a law unto himself as far as his art is concerned. 

There is a profound philosophical reason for this, which it may 
not be out of place to mention here, as we shall have occasion to 
refer to it later on in connection with law. Law-making, as we 
shall see, is an act of political prudence. When dealing with 
prudence in general, St. Thomas compares it with art. Both 
pertain to the practical reason which deals with making or doing 
things. Before a person sets about making or doing anything, he 
must have a clear idea of what it is. He must inquire into the best 
means of achieving what he has in mind. Then he judges in the 
light of all the circumstances, what means will best serve his purpose. 


cf. Ibid., 1-2, 90, 1. 


*cf. S. Theol., 2-2, 47, 8. 
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Having made this decision he proceeds to carry it out, if he is a 
prudent man. To execute his design, the practical reason, moved 
by the will, must command the lower faculties to carry out its 
instructions. This command is the most important act of prudence, 
If a man fails to give it when he should, he is not a prudent man, 
As St. Thomas puts it, the perfection of prudence consists in giving 
this command but the perfection of art is to be found at an earlier 
stage. It is to be found in the judgment that precedes command, 
The perfection of prudence lies in commanding and doing what is 
right. The perfection of art lies in judging rightly what means 
will best serve the artist’s purpose. Hence, he says, one who 
knowingly transgresses the rules of art is considered to be a greater 
artist, for it is thought that he has better judgment of what his 
art requires. On the other hand, one who sins against the rules 
of art unwittingly is a lesser artist, for he transgresses them through 
ignorance and ignorance shows a lack of judgment. It is just the 
opposite with prudence. He is a more imprudent man who knov- 
ingly omits to do his duty, than one who inadvertently omits to do 
what he ought. 

From the starting point that law is a rule of human action, 
St. Thomas proceeds by an easy step of reasoning to show that 
it must be a function of reason. Reason is the rule or measure of 
human activity. Why, one might ask, should reason be a rule of 
action rather than the will or some other faculty ? To understand 
the answer to this question, it should be observed that the rule of 
human activity is not reason as a faculty, but reason in the sense 
of an act of reason. Not every act of reason, however, is a rule, 
but only that act which points to the ultimate end of life. We can 
picture to ourselves reason in a kind of watch-tower. Looking 
ahead from its vantage point, it can see the destination towards 
which we are going Not only can it see the end of the road, it 
can also see the by-ways that seem to be running parallel with 
the main road but that in reality lead in another direction. It is 
the function of reason, therefore, to direct the other faculties of 
the soul, so that they will keep on the highway and not take a 
wrong turning by mistake. It must direct the will in particular. 

In human activity the will is the main driving force. Of itself, 
however, the will is blind and it must wait on reason to lead the 
way. It is obvious that the end one has in view is the rule o 
measure of the steps one must take to reach it. It is one thing to 
prepare for a holiday. It is quite another to prepare for an ex 
amination. The steps we take in preparation for a holiday would 
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never get us through an examination. If we wish to pass an ex- 


amination, our activity must be regulated with that in view. We 
must study. We must study the subject we expect to be examined 
in. We must not overdo it. Over-application might spell failure 
just as easily as under-application. Since human activity as such 
should aim at the attainment of the ultimate end of life, it is clear 
that the ultimate end is the rule or measure of conduct. The 
ultimate end of itself, however, is incapable of ruling or directing 
our actions unless it is pointed out by reason. When reason points 
out the last end, it becomes not only an end, but a beginning or a 
source. Reason, pointing to the goal of life, is the source from 
which all human activity springs. On both scores it is the rule 
of human activity. As St. Thomas reminds us in this first article, 
actions are measured by the source from which they spring, as well 
as from the end to which they are directed. !f reason is the rule 
or measure of human actions and law is generally believed to be 
the same, it follows at once that law is a function of reason. 

That the making of laws pertains in some way to reason all 
commentators on St. Thomas will agree. It is when we enquire 
more closely into reason’s function in the matter that dissenting 
voices are raised. When we say that the making of laws is the work 
of reason, we do not mean that it is the speculative reason that 
makes them. Lawmaking is the business of the practical reason. 
Practical and speculative reason differ in this that the speculative 
reason seeks truth for its own sake. Practical reason seeks it for 
the sake of something to be made or done. The practical reason 
orders truth to action. Hence, it presupposes a movement of the 
will. The practical reason has three functions that are proper to 
it, namely, enquiry (consilium), judgment (jvdictum) and command 
(imperium). It enquires into the best means of doing something. 
It judges that the most suitable of those means should be taken. 
Lastly, it may issue a command to the executive faculties to carry 
out the particular thing that has been chosen as most suitable. 

To which of these three acts of practical judgment does law making 
belong? The first may be ruled out of court. It is obvious that 
there can be no question of a law that is binding ,before the legislator 
has made up his mind what to do. Some have identified law with 
the second act of the practical reason, which is judgment. They 
do not make it clear whether they are speaking of law as it is made 
by the superior, or law as it is received by the subject. At the 
moment we are discussing law as it is framed by the legislator. 
In that sense, we are of the opinion that it cannot be identified 
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with a mere judgment that something is good and should be done. 
Vasquez, in his treatise on law refers to those who held this opinion 
as nonnulli Recentiores.1 He dismisses the argument that they 
put forward as frivolous. Furthermore, he adds, that up to that 
time, no one ever maintained that the act of lawmaking was merely 
judgment. That is no reason, we suppose, why some one should 
not begin to maintain it. However, to our mind such an explana- 
tion must be excluded for this sufficient reason that it does not 
distinguish between law and the counsels. The supreme Lawgiver, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, judges it to be good that a man should sell 
what he has, give it to the poor and that he should follow Him in 
evangelical poverty. That, however, is not a law imposing an 
obligation. It is a counsel of perfection, which we are tree to follow 
or not, as we think fit ourselves. 

That the making of a law pertains to the third function of the 
practical reason which is to command (imperium, praeceptum) is 
the clear teaching of St. Thomas and of many of those who have 
commented on him. Thus, in the Sed contra of this first article, 
he says that it pertains to law to command and to prohibit. But, 
the issuing of commands is the proper function of reason. To 
command is substantially or essentially an act ot reason that pre- 
supposes a movement of the will. As the number of dissentient 
voices increases at this stage, we shall have to go into it more fully 
at the risk of boring the reader. Unless we understand St. Thomas’s 
teaching on the nature of imperium or command, we shall not 
understand his treatise on law. He holds that imperium and 
consequently law, is essentially an act of reason, which presupposes 
a movement of the will. Another school of thought maintains 
just the opposite. It teaches that imperium and law are 
essentially acts of the will that presuppose the guidance of reason. 
In between is a school of conciliation that makes imperium and law 
an act of both faculties combined. In human affairs, compromise is 
sometimes the only way of settling disputes, but it is not the best 
way of arriving at the truth. 

In the question at issue, it seems to the writer that compromise 
must be excluded. In the moral order, it is true, the acts of two 
or more different faculties can combine to form an act that is 
morally one. In an act, however, that is morally one two or 


tcf. Vasquez, Disp. CL. cap. IV. n. 30. (Ed. Novissima: Lugduni 1631). In 
the text, as he points out further on, he is only speaking of positive human laws 
and it is chiefly as an explanation of these laws that he criticises the above mentioned 
opinion. As applied to the Natural Law, it is not acceptable either,, but for another 
reason. 
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more acts may be discerned that are physically distinct. In the 
physical order, acts that are elicited by different faculties do not 
unite to form one numerical act. The acts of intellect and will, 
for instance, do not unite in the physical order like matter and 
form to constitute a third thing composed of both. They are 
related to each other, not as material and formal cause but as 
efficient and final cause. The will moves the intellect in the order 
of efficient causality. The intellect moves the will in the order 
of final causality. One precedes, the other follows. When dealing 
with the act of reason that makes a law, we are dealing with a 
physical reality, not a moral one. The act of making a law is of 
course, a moral act on the part of him who makes it. It must be, 
as far as he is concerned, either morally good or morally bad. It 
isnot a law, however, precisely because it is moral. It isnot because 
the making of a law is morally good on the part of the legislator 
that it is binding on his subjects. It is quite conceivable that 
the legislator might make a law that is perfect as law and yet make 
it with a bad intention. In that case, the making of the law would 
be morally bad on his part, but it would not effect its validity as 
law. It would be morally binding on the community over which 
he ruled. We may take it, then, that in the making of law, intellect 
and will do not combine to form a third thing which is imperium. 
One precedes, the other follows. With regard to imperium, the 
will precedes and the reason follows. The question at issue is, in 
which of them is the essence of imperium to be found ? With St. 
Thomas and the commentators of the thomistic school, we hold 
that it is to be found essentially in the act of reason. The pre- 
ceding act of will is its efficient cause and an efficient cause is not 
identified with a formal cause. It is formal and material causes 
that explain the essence of things. 

For the sake of clarity, let us set forth once more in greater 
detail the intellect-will antecedents of imperium. It is only be- 
tween a superior and an inferior that imperium finds a place. Our 
superior faculties of intellect and will can command the inferior 
powers of the soul that enjoy a measure of freedom. A ruler can 
command his subjects and it is this kind ot imperium that we are 
interested in from the point of view of law. The ruler, let us 
suppose, sees that a law fostering habits of temperance in his people 
would promote the common good. He proposes to make such a 
law. That is an act of will (intentio). His will prompts his reason 
to enquire into the best means of fostering temperance in the 
particular circumstances of his country and people. Reason in- 
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vestigates accordingly and suggests a number of measures _ that 
might be taken (consilium). The will agrees that they are all good 
(consensus), because the reason has pronounced them suitable 
for its purpose. It prompts the reason to pick out one as most 
suited to foster temperance. Moved by the will, reason judges that 
one particular course of action will best further the cause oj 
temperance (judicium). The will then chooses it and is determined 
to have it enacted as a law (electio). 

We must remember, however, that this choice by the will is not 
yet a law. The will of the legislator may be determined to impos 
his choice as binding on the community, but unless reason comes 
to his assistance he will never succeed in doing so. The will to 
bind on the part of the legislator is not enough. Reason must aet 
as herald for the will. It must become the will’s official messenger, 
At the behest of the will, it must issue a command. In a command, 
apart altogether from the motion of the will that is presupposed, 
two formalities can be distinguished. It directs or orders subjects 
to do what the superior wishes them to do. Moreover, it manifests 
or intimates this to them in an authoritative way. To direct o 
order, to manifest or intimate, are obviously functions of the in- 
tellect and not of the will. In these, the essence of imperium is 
to be found and an act of will is presupposed as their efficient cause, 
When St. Thomas speaks of an act of will presupposed, he is not 
referring to the act of the will which is intention or consent. He 
means the act of choice which immediately precedes tmperium. 
In other words, while a precept is essentially an act of reason, the 
will to give such a precept must be presupposed in the superior. 

We are now in a position to evaluate the opposing opinion that 
law is essentially an act of will that presupposes reason. At first 
sight, this seems quite a plausible theory to adopt, especially when 
we consider the close relationship that exists between the will and 
intellect and their action and reaction on each other. Yet, its 
not acceptable, as we now hope to show. It is true that in som 
cases the intellect precedes the will; in others, the will precedes 
the intellect. If imperium or law is an act of the will that pre 
supposes reason it can only be found either in the act of will whid 
is called choice (electio), or in the act of will which is called usu 
activus. It might, indeed, be argued that law essentially is an act 
of choice on the part of the legislator and choice, as we have already 
pointed out, presupposes an act of judgment in the reason. The 
legislator chooses the means judged by reason as the most suitable 
for promoting the common good. He wills to impose that on the 
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community and that is law. It is obvious, however, that the mere 
will of a superior, no matter how reasonable it is, does not bind his 
subjects. His will must be made known to the community in 
some way. Even when the will of the superior has been made 
known to his subjects, it is not yet a law. Subjects are not bound 
to obey the reasonable will of a superior which has been made 
known to them, unless it is made known to them in the form of a 
precept or command. This proves that law does not consist essent- 
ially in the act of choice regulated by a judgment of reason. It is 
still more evident that it cannot consist in the act of will which is 
called usus, for usus is merely the act of will which applies the 
executive powers of the soul to their own proper functions. It is 
the act of will that follows on a command from the reason. 

It is difficult to give any kind of rational explanation of law 
unless we admit the existence of imperium in the sense in which 
St. Thomas speaks of it.1 However, one might admit the existence 
of imperium and yet have an incorrect understanding of what it 
implies, especially in relation to law. For instance, one might 
admit that law is an act of reason, that it consists in imperium 
and imperium presupposes an act of the will. Yet, one might 
maintain that the essential thing in imperium, as in law, is not the 
act of reason but the act of will that is presupposed. In other 
words, if a superior wishes to bind his subjects, he must give them 
a command ; but in a command the essential thing is the will of 
the superior to bind, not the mere intimation of his will, which is 
the function of reason and with which imperium is identified. This 
is equivalent to saying that the binding torce of laws and precepts 
is derived immediately and formally from the will of the legislator 
or superior. At this point, we reach the very heart of our problem. 
If we can clarify the ambiguity, which we believe has arisen here, 
we shall understand more clearly what St. Thomas means when he 
says that lawmaking is essentially a function of reason. Is it true 
to say that the binding force of laws and precepts derives trom the 
will of the superior? In our opinion, and in this we are following 
the teaching of some of the more distinguished commentators on 
St. Thomas, it is not. 

In this matter, the truth seems to be that the binding force of 
laws and precepts? comes immediately and formally from the 
precept. It can only be said to come from the will of the superior 

‘cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 17, 4. 

* Laws and precepts are not quite synonymous terms. Every law is a precept 


but not every precept isa law. However, as far as their binding force is concerned, 
there is no need to distinguish between them. 
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in as much as his will to bind is the efficient cause of the precept, 
This assertion may sound startling when understood of positive 
laws. However, it has the merit of consistency and we believe 
that it is the true explanation. As far as the Natural and Eternal 
Law are concerned, the great majority of theologians are agreed 
that their binding force is not derived from the Will of God, although 
God is their author and wishes us to observe them. On the im- 
possible assumption that God created the human race, but did 
not wish it to be bound by the Natural and Eternal law, the human 
race would still remain bound by them. Authors are not agreed 
on the precise source of the obligation. Some look for it in the 
very nature of things themselves, or the order of essences. We 
would prefer to say that the binding force of the Eternal and 
Natural law is derived immediately from the divine imperium or 
command which they express. The divine imperium, like a human 
imperium, at least according to our way of conceiving divine things, 
presupposes an act of the Divine Will, but the Divine Will is not 
the source of the obligation. We say that the binding torce of the 
Eternal and Natural Law is derived immediately from the Divine 
imperium. Its ultimate source, however, must be sought for in 
something deeper still, if that be possible. The foundation of the 
obligation is to be found in the nature of things, in the order of 
essences, which to our human way ot thinking, seems to precede 
the Eternal Law. However it may be explained, most theologians 
are agreed that the binding force of the Eternal Law is not derived 
from the Divine Will. That is a point that cannot be too heavily 
underlined, since, the Eternal Law is law in the truest sense of the 
word. It is the archetype of all laws. Human law is only law in 
an analogical sense compared with the Eternal Law. Moreover, 
although human laws are laws in the true sense of the word and 
bind as real secondary causes, their binding force is derived 
ultimately from the Eternal Law. 

To our mind, that gives rise to a presumption that the binding 
force of human positive laws comes immediately and formally 
from the precept of the superior and not from his will. Moreover, 
it seems more in keeping with what we have just said on the nature 
of law. If the essence of law is to be found in imperium, as we 
have maintained that it is, then it is reasonable to expect that the 
binding force of law will be derived from the imperium and not from 
the will that is presupposed. Further, the mere will of a superior 
to bind his subjects will not, in fact, impose an obligation unless he 
gives a command. It is not the will to give a command that is 
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obligatory, but the command itself. Of course, a command can- 
not be given unless the superior wills to give it. The act of will 
that is presupposed in a precept, is not the formal, but the efficient 
cause of the precept. In that sense, it is true to say that subjects 
are not bound to obey unless the superior wishes to oblige them. 
However, since obligation is not attached to the will of the superior 
as such, if he really wishes to bind them, he must issue a command 
to which obligation is attached. That obligation attaches to the 
precept of the superior, and not to his will to give the precept, should 
be evident from the following considerations. We take it as 
reasonably proved that the will of the legislator cannot impose an 
obligation on his subjects unless his will moves the reason to issue 
a command. Once the command has been given, however, its 
binding force lies beyond the power of his will. He cannot give a 
precept, or make a law, and at the same time will that they should 
not oblige. If he should wish to remove their binding force he 
must abrogate the law or annul the precept. This clearly shows 
that the actual binding force of law comes from the precept and not 
from the will of the legislator that is behind it. 

Perhaps it might be argued that, in moving the reason to issue 
a command, the will communicates to it its own binding force. 
True, as St. Thomas tells us,? when one faculty moves another, 
the faculty that is moved retains the virius of the mover. 
Similarly, can we not say that although imperium is essentially an 
act of the reason, it retains in itself something of the preceding 
act of will? Yes, we can. We are of the opinion, however, that 
this virtus, which it has received from the will, is not its binding 
force. We are of that opinion for the following reason. The 
virtus that imperium retains from the will is a physical entity. 
The binding force of law is a moral entity. Law imposes a moral 
necessity. If the will imposes necessity, it is always physical 
necessity. The will can only move as an efficient cause. If we 
say that it is the will of the legislator that moves his subjects to 
obey, we are saying something that is impossible and contradictory. 
It is impossible that the will of any human legislator could move 
his subjects to act with the efficient causality that is proper to the 
will. Only God can move the will in that way. Moreover, even 
if the legislator could move his subjects in that sense, he would 
impose on them a physical and not a moral necessity. The only 


' When a dispensation from the law is given, the law is not abrogated, but the 


preceptive force of the law is lifted with regard to those who have been dispensed. 
2 cf. De Vevitate, 6, 1 ad 1. 
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kind of motion that is compatible with freedom and which can 
impose a moral necessity, is that which comes from a final cause or 
something that is set before the mind after the manner of a final 
cause. Law, precisely as it is an act of reason, falls within that 
category of causality.1_ Precisely as an act of reason, it is a rule 
proposed by a superior to his subjects, to which his subjects must 
conform. 

This brings us back once more to the primary notion of law as 
a rule or measure of free activity. The will of the legislator is not 
a rule and never can be unless and until it be conformed to right 
reason. As St. Thomas remarks, the will of the legislator that is 
not regulated by reason magis esset iniquitas quam lex.* Not 
everything that a ruler may be pleased to command has the force 
of law for his subjects. His commands must be reasonable, in the 
sense that they are calculated to promote the common good. If 
they are reasonable and he is not overstepping the limits of his 
authority, then his subjects are under a moral obligation to obey. 
As the individual has a duty to make his actions conform to the 
rule of right reason in himselt, so also, as a member of society, he 
has a duty to bring his external actions into line with the norm of 
right reason set forth in the commands of him who rules the society. 

We have said that moral obligation arises in the subject when 
he is given reasonable commands by one who has authority to 
command. Authority to command or legislate is essential if the 
laws and commands are to have any binding force. Authority 
pertains to the will—one might argue—and not to the reason. 
Therefore, the binding force of laws and precepts comes from the 
will and not from the intelligence. In answer, we say that authority 
really means the “ moral power ”’ a superior has to make laws and 
direct his subjects so as to promote the common good. It is very 
doubtful if this moral power is to be found in the will alone. It 
seems much more likely that it pertains to the rational nature as 
such. However, even if we grant for the sake of argument that 
authority resides in the will, it does not follow that the binding 
force of a law is derived from the will. The Eternal and Natural 
Law, for instance, proceed from God as an exercise of supreme 
authority, yet their binding force is not derived from God’s Will. 

lef. De Veritate, 6, 1 ad 5. In answer to the objection that causality is not 
proper to knowledge but rather to the will, St. Thomas says : Ad quintam dicen- 
dum, quod quamvis causalitas non sit de ratione scientiae inquantum hujusmodi, 
est tamen de ratione scientiae inquantum est dirigens et ordinans in finem. ; quod 
non est voluntatis, sed rationis tantum ; sicut etiam intelligere est de ratione animalis 


rationalis, non inquantum est animal, sed inquantum est rationale. 
2cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 90, 1 ad 3. 
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A human superior, who has authority, cannot bind his subjects as 
and when he wishes. His authority becomes operative only when 
exercised through a command or precept. Furthermore, he has 
no authority to command his subjects except in a reasonable way 
and in the interests of the common good. When he does exercise 
his authority by giving a command that is reasonable and for the 
common good, the subject is morally obliged to obey. The moral 
obligation, however, attaches immediately to the command. It is 
a dictate of the Eternal and Natural Law that subjects should 
obey the reasonable commands of those who have authority to 
command them. To propose a rule of conduct to his subjects a 
superior must have authority, but authority itself is not the rule 
any more than the will of the superior is a rule. 

When a thing that is indifferent from the point of view of the 
Eternal and Natural Law, has been commanded by one who has 
authority, it is no longer a matter of indifference. It becomes a 


| matter of moral obligation, because it has been commanded. We 


do not say that it is a matter of obligation because it has been 
willed by the superior, although it is true that the superior does 
will it and because he wills to make it a matter of precept, it is 
binding. Once more we repeat, its binding force is derived im- 
mediately from the precept or reason. It can only be said to 
derive from the will in as much as the will is the efficient cause of 
the precept. Against this view of the matter it might be urged 
that positive human laws oblige either lightly or gravely according 
to the will of him who makes them. Therefore, it would seem 
that the binding force, of positive laws at least, comes from the 
will of the legislator. In answer, we shall state first what is certain 
in this subject. Then we shall consider what is doybtful and a 
matter of controversy. 

The first two points, on which there is general agreement among 
theologians, are strongly in favour of the position that we have 
adopted. The first is, that a superior cannot will to give a precept 
and at the same time will that it should impose no obligation at 
all. Once he decides to give the precept, assuming that all the 
necessary conditions for its validity are observed, the binding force 
of the precept is no longer under his control. The second point, 
om which there is general agreement is, that if the matter of the 
law or precept be trifling in itself and in its relation to the common 
good, it cannot be imposed on the community as of grave obligation. 
Even if the legislator willed that it should bind under pain of mortal 
in, it would not. The reason why it does not oblige gravely in 
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this case, is to be found, not in the will of the legislator, but in the 
nature of the precept itself. It does not bind because it is an un- 
reasonable command. The superior has a right to promote the 
common good. He has also a right to make laws and give com- 
mands to that end. But, if the common good can be promoted 
by imposing a light obligation, it is unreasonable to impose a grave 
one. That, we think, is also the answer to the third point, which 
is a matter of dispute among theologians. If the matter of the 
law be, not trifling, but grave, can the legislator impose it under a 
light obligation ? Some theologians maintain that he can. Others 
deny this. Those who deny it are the theologians who maintain 
that the binding force of positive laws derives from the command 
as such and not from the will of the legislator. That is the opinion 
we have defended in this article. 

Without changing our position, we can agree with those who 
hold that the legislator could, in that case, impose it under a light 
obligation. However, we should not give their explanation of 
how it is possible. We should say that if the superior did impose 
it under a light obligation, he could do so validly only if it were the 
reasonable thing to do. If the matter seems grave, it is for him to 
decide in the circumstances, whether the common good will be 
served by imposing the law under a light obligation. If, in his 
prudent judgment he thinks that it will, then, he can certainly 
impose it under a light obligation. In this case also, the factor 
that determines the gravity or lightness of the obligation is not the 
will of the superior, but the nature of the precept in relation to 
the common good. Nor is there any weight in the argument 
that might be drawn trom the promulgation of ecclesiastical laws. 
They are promulgated when they appear in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, but by the will of the legislator they do not begin to bind { 
until three months have elapsed. All that we can conclude from 


1 cf. Jo. a St.o Thoma: Cursus Theologici in 2-2 Divi Thomae, Q. 83, Disp. 2% 
a. 1. Tomus unicus, an. 1649 


Gotti: Theologia Scholastico-Dogmatica juxta mentem Divi Thomae Aquinatis : 
Tomus secundus in 1-2, et 2-2 D. Thomae. Tract. V. De Legibus: 
Q. 6, Dubium 3 2. Ed. Novissima, Venetiis 1763. 


Cajetanus Thomas De Vio : In 1-2, 96, 5, (Ed. Leonina). 

Soto : Lib. 1 De iure et iustitia, Q. 6, a. 4, 5, 6. 

Victoria: Relect. 3, num. 19 cum seqq. 

Medina: In 1-2, 96, 4. 

Bellarminus : De Laicis. Lib. 3 cap. 11. 

Vasquez: Disp. 158, cap. 4. Ed. Novissima, Lugduni 1631. 

Sylvius : Commentarium in totam 1-2, 96, 4. Conclusto 3a. 

Tannerus: in I JI. St. Thomae, Disp. V De Legibus, Q. 6, Dubium 5,2 
80-84. Ingolstadium 1626. 
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this is that the time they begin to bind depends on the will of the 
legislator. We are not justified in drawing the conclusion that 
their binding force depends on his will. To give a precept or to 
refrain from giving one depends altogether on the will of the superior. 
If he decides to give one, it also depends on his will when he should 
give it. If, in the case of an ecclesiastical law, we hold that the 
precept is given the moment it appears in the Acta, then we are 
holding that a superior can give a precept and at the same time 
will that it should not bind. For, if he can give a precept and sus- 
pend its binding force for three months, there seems no reason 
why he should not be able to suspend it for ten years or even in- 
definitely. But no theologian, that we know of, would hold that. 
Hence, we think that it is better to say that the written word 
really becomes a precept when the time laid down by the legislator 
has elapsed. 

There is one more argument against our position that law is 
essentially an act of the reason, but it can be disposed of briefly. 
It runs as follows. Law must be ordained to the common good, 
but the common good like every other kind of good is the proper 
object of the will. Therefore, lawmaking is essentially an act of 
the legislator’s will. Moreover, in confirmation of that argument, 
it may be urged that the function of legal justice is to promote 
the common good, but legal justice is a virtue that resides in the 
will. Therefore, lawmaking is an act of legal justice and hence of 
the will. In answer we would say, that it is only the common 
good as proposed by reason that is the object of the will. The 
will is the moving power, as far as the promotion of the common 
good goes but apart from the reason it is completely blind. The 
will cannot direct or order anything to the common good. That 
is the function of reason and in a special way the function of law. 
It is true that legal justice should promote the common good and 
that as a virtue it resides in the will. It is false, however, to con- 
clude that lawmaking is an act of legal justice. St. Thomas tells 
us that lawmaking is an act of political prudence.! Of course, in 
framing laws, political prudence should be governed by legal justice. 
As a virtue, political prudence does not reside in the will, but in the 
practical reason.? Its principal function is to promote the common 
good by giving laws and precepts to the community. 

When St. Thomas says that law is an ordination of reason which 
expresses itself in commands and prohibitions, we might be tempted 


1Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 50, 1. 
2Cf, Ibid. 1-2 47, 2. 
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to conclude that the essence of law is to be found in an act of the 
reason. The inconvenience of such a conclusion makes it suspect 
at once. As acts of reason pass away quickly, we should have to 
say that when the superior’s command or prohibition had passed 
away, so also had the law. That is obviously not the case. Hence, 
St. Thomas says explicitly that law is not the act of reason itself, 
It is something that results from an act of reason—est aliquid 
per rationem constitutum, sicut etiam propositio est quoddam 
opus rationis.' The essence of law is to be found in the objective 
proposition which results from the actual giving of it. St. Thomas 
compares the process of lawmaking to that of building a house.? 
The actual building of a house is something that passes away but 
the result of the building, namely, the house itself, does not pass 
away. It is a permanent thing. Similarly, the act of giving a 
command passes, but the objective proposition or command that 
results from it, does not pass. It remains virtually in the mind 
of the legislator and in the written or spoken word, which is the 
expression of his mind. 

It remains true, therefore, that law is a function of reason. The 
making of law is identified with the function of reason which is to 
command or forbid. In the subject, who receives the law, the act 
by which he receives it is also an act of reason, but it is a different 
act of reason from that which made the law. A subject receives 
the law as a command or prohibition which imposes a moral obliga- 
tion. However, the act by which he receives it is not itself an 
act of reason known as imperium. It seems rather to be a practical 
judgment by which his reason intimates to him that the thing 
commanded or forbidden by the law ought to be done or avoided. 
This practical judgment about the objective goodness or badness 
of an action is to be found higher up on the scale of human activity 
than imperium. 

Perhaps, we might sum up the difference between the act of 
lawmaking and that of receiving a law in this way. In the mind of 
the legislator, law is the term of a mental process. In the mind 
of the subject, the reception of a law is the beginning of a mental 
process. When the subject has learned the law, he must apply it 
to his conduct by a reasoning process which is practically synony- 
mous with conscience. In this process, the last word, in a sense, 
is not with conscience, but with the moral virtue of prudence, It 
is prudence, political prudence as it is called, that ensures his 


1Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 94, 1. 
* Cf. Ibid. 1-2 90, 1 ad 2. 
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observance of the law in the concrete circumstances of a partieular 
action. Prudence commands him to do what the law has enjoined, 
or it forbids him to do what the law has forbidden. Political 
prud nce in the subject ensures the observance of what political 
prudence in the legislator has ordered to be done. Hence, we may 
conclude that the making of a law and the practical application of 
that law by the subject to his individual actions, are both a function 
of reason. 

JosEPH COLLINS 








THE HOLINESS OF CHRIST 


At first sight the affirmation of theologians that Christ was 
“‘ substantially ” holy seerns an undue refinement of thought, and 
one of those theological investigations which rather evoke in- 
genuity than stimulate piety. For if Christ was God, and there- 
fore both utterly immune from sin and full of every virtue, what 
more need be said; why draw a scholastic distinction between 
“substantial ’’ and “accidental” holiness? How does such a 
distinction help Christian life or devotion ? 

Now, in answer, it seems less wise to question the usefulness of a 
discussion which has in fact occupied the minds and the writings 
of learned and devout men; very often questions which at first 
sight look somewhat abstract, if not unreal, have a way of turning 
surprisingly practical and up-to-date. 

In the first place, those theological discussions as to Christ’s 
“substantial” holiness raise the previous question as to what 
holiness is ; and in the second place, they raise the question of a coh- 
erency in our faith in both the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 

First, then, as to the definition of holiness. Here, three tendencies 
of definition may be indicated : 

1. Holiness is an indefinable something to be perceived as music 
is perceived and estimated, almost by special faculties. 

2. Holiness is a quality or state of the will: it is conformity of 
the will to the rule of right conduct. 

3. Holiness is a word used in two different senses : of an ontological 
consecration as of churches, sacred vessels, etc., and of a moral 
right relationship to the last end. 

These pages will try to explain each of these views, reject them, 
and then suggest another definition which seems preferable. 


1. HOLINESS INDEFINABLE. 


Rudolph Otto, of Marburg, some years ago wrote a book entitled 
The Idea of the Holy, which was much discussed. The main ideas 
were thus summarized by Professor A. E. Taylor, of Edinburgh :? 


The religious attitude, like the moral or the aesthetic, is strictly 
“ autonomous,” a reaction sui generis of the human mind to the environ 


1 Theology VIII (1924) pp. 231-232 quoted with the Editor’s kind permission. 
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ment in which it is set. There are experiences, as old as the human 
race itself, in which we feel ourselves in the presence of something which 
may be called inadequately, the “ uncanny,” a presence which is felt 
as that of something which is “ wholly other,’ coming from a sphere 
outside all the familiar setting of our ordinary life. Like Jacob at 
Bethel, we are aware of something which Dr. Otto names the “‘ numinous”’ 
(on the analogy of words like ominous, luminous). It is something 
which at once baffles and attracts, a mysterium which is at once mys- 
terium tremendum and mysterium fascinans, but the really fundamental 
thing about it is that it is “ baffling.” It cannot be adequately under- 
stood or described in whatever intellectual categories we may have 
fashioned for ourselves. Our mingled feeling of dread and rapture in 
the presence of the overwhelming and unsearchable is the characteristic 
feeling of the attitude of adoration and the root of all religion. The 
feeling itself is sui generis. We may try to describe it by analogies 
from the feelings we have in the presence of normal sources of dread or 
awe or attraction, but the descriptions are all conscioulsy misleading. 
The genuine sense of adoration is akin to all those more familiar feelings 
at once and yet something recognizably distinct from them all. In 
fact, the blunder of the genetic psychologist who tries to “ derive ’’ relig- 
ion from something else, the dread of lonely places, the fear of “‘ ghosts,” 
the purely ethical reference for a law of conduct, or what not,is precisely 
that he mistakes for the sense of the presence of the “‘ mystery ” some 
other attitude which is only partly analogous to it. This attempt to 
explain away the unique sense of the presence of the ‘‘numinous”’ is 
the root of the present tendency to “rationalize” religion which, 
thoroughly carried through, leaves you with nothing to worship and 
destroys religion itself. A completely rationalized religion, if such a 
thing could be, would be one in which God was comfortably analysed, 
ticketed and disposed of ; it would have lost all sense of the meaning 
of the Apostle’s outbreak about the depth and unsearchableness of the 
ways of God, and it would be a living religion no more. Where there 
is living religion, there is always the senge “ the Lord is in his Holy Temple 
let all the earth keep silence before Him.” (And hence the value of a 
cultus in which ritual and gesture help to keep alive this abiding sense 
of the reality of the ‘“‘ wholly other.’’) 

Yet there is another element also in religion. In all the higher relig- 
ions the sense of the “‘holy”’ is integrated with all the wealth of the 
rationalized concepts of ethics and aesthetics. The “holy” God of 
a spiritual religion is also the perfectly good Being and the “‘ most ancient 
Beauty.” More, the integration will take in the whole scheme of meta- 
physics. The “holy ’’ God is also the “ necessary and self-subsistent 
Being,” the “‘ first Mover,” ‘‘ the Being whose esse is also his essentia.”’ 
After all, He is the God of the “ savants ’’’ and “‘ philosphers ’’ too. But 
if He ceases to be also the unsearchable and unfathomable, if he is only 
the God of the ‘‘ savants,”’ he has ceased to be the living God. We 
have imitated the theologian who was so occupied with his demonstrat- 
ions of God’s existence that he forgot to say his prayers. In particular, 
Christianity has presented us with the culmination of the whole process 
of integration of the rational with the transcendent in its identification 
of the God who is mysterium tremendum with the human Son of man, 
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Dr. Leonard Hodgson, in a book entitled The Place of Reason in 
Christian Apologetics,’ attacked Otto’s concepts on two grounds, 
first that he made religion “ non-rational,’”’ and second, that he 
gave no criteria by which the really “ numinous”’ could be dis 
tinguished from something falsely supposed to be so. He further 
objected to Otto saying that some men were as incapable of the 
experience of the “‘numinous”’ as some men are incapable of 
musical experience. Dr. Taylor defended Otto on the ground, 
first, that what Otto calls the non-rational ’’ means only the fact, 
admitted by all Christians, that God cannot strictly be defined and 
is necessarily invisible to us in this life; and second, that the 
criteria between the false and the true “‘ numinous’”’ must be the 
judgment of virtuous men. Mr. Taylor also seems to admit that 
there are some men as incapable of “ religion ’’ as they are incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, or between the ugly 
and the beautiful.? 

It would seem in fact that Otto does emphasize excessively the 
‘“‘ non-rational ’’ element in adoration ; so judged an acute German 
observer, Dr. Joseph Geyser* and Otto’s insistence upon adoration 
as involving an experience strictly sui generis, and on the adoration 
of Christ as being an intuition of the truth, or the “ otherness” 
of Christ, does seem to leave open the way of an accusation that he 
says, effectively, ‘‘ you can only recognize Christ by a sense or 
feeling or intuition which surpasses reason. If you have not this 
intuition, no reason can give it to you. Nor is the intuition sub 
ject to the tests of reason. It is self-authenticating.’’ This looks 
perilously like opening the door to the Modernist conception that 
‘experience ”’ is the sole norm. 


2. HOLINESS IS MORAL GOODNESS 


Not infrequently, indeed, even more commonly, holiness is 
defined as ‘“‘ moral goodness, which consists in the right relation- 
ship to the last end.”"* Holiness is regarded as a quality or attribute 
of the will, the conformity of the will to the rule of conduct. 

Certain non-Catholic opinion lays excessive emphasis upon what 
is called the ‘‘ personal’ element in holiness ; that only is holy 
which corresponds to the personal interior demand of rightness; 
that only is holy which is freely done according to the demand d 

1 Oxford, Blackwell, 1925. 

2 loc. cit., pp. 234 ff. 


3 Intellekt order Gemut, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1921. 
4Pesch, De Virt. I, p. 173, N. 276. 
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reason, and is worthy of a man. There is an element of truth, 
which, perhaps, may need stress, in such a conception ; neverthe- 
less, it is often over-stressed, and joined to condemnations of 
“formalism ’”’ in religion, of external observances, and of laws 
imposed by exterior authority. It makes the concept of holiness 
consist solely in following the conscience ; and the sole reference is 
to the human will. For instance, Dr. E. H. Askwith says : 


A 200d 


Ag will in putting ferth its activity takes account before all else 
of the worthiness in regard to itself of the end to which the activity is 
directed. It asks whether it is worthy of itself as a good will that it 
should be the active cause of the end contemplated. A good will 
expresses itself in its true character by its activities. It is active only 
to produce that which is worthy of itself in its character of goodness. 

This is then applied to the holiness of God, and charity and 
holiness are reduced to a refined form of selfishness : 

Love proceeds not simply from the consciousness of the need of some 
one external to ourselves, but from our own need to love. Our moral 
reason tells us that selfish living is a low form of living, that it is not 
true life. Reason demands that the person in possession of it should 
realize himself in living for others. 

Thus moral reason and self-respect go together. And here we can 
see the extreme importance of the truth that God is holy. By the holiness 
of God we understand the Divine self-respect. God is a Being of infinite 
self-respect. He is love because He is holy, for only love could satisfy 
a perfect Being. 


This seems the view of Kant ; and it reduces love to satisfaction 
of the self’s conception of its own worthiness. The element of self- 
forgetfulness, and real self-giving, disappears, and, instead, a refined 
form of self-satisfaction is introduced ; one loves, because only so 
can one be “ worthy ”’ of oneself; and this is true even of God. 
Such a view can give no reasonable account of Christian 
humility ; much less any account at all of the holiness of Christ, 
such as Christians have always conceived it ; for Christians adore 
Christ not only for what He wills, much less because of His own 
“ self-respect,’’ but because of what He IS, and, consequently, for 
what He has done for mankind. 


1 Italics mine. 


Cambridge Theological Essays, edited by H. B. Swete, Macmillan 
1906, p. 196. 
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3. ONTOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL HOLINESS. 


To avoid the difficulties in these two views of holiness, some 
theologians distinguish two kinds of holiness: one, ethical, moral, 
subjective, and the other, objective, ontological, real. Ethical 
holiness joins the will to God through the norm of right action; 
while objective holiness is that ‘‘ dignity or inviolability arising from 
a real union with God as the author of the supernatural,’’! and 
applies to consecrations, dedications, anointings, infused habits, 
the sacramental character and sanctifying grace itself. In this 
sense the Sabbath is holy, the ark of the covenant is holy, the whole 
people of Israel is holy, and so on. 

The word “holy,” these theologians think, is used analogically 
in the two senses ; the primary meaning being that of the right 
ordering of the will.? 

Now this distinction certainly shows that the definition of holi- 
ness limps if it is limited to a primary meaning of conformity of 
will ; and it endeavours to take also account of the very common; 
indeed perhaps more common, use of the word as indicating in- 
violability and reverentiality. But the division between on- 
tological and ethical holiness seems not quite satisfactory. For 
one thing, it is difficult to classify certain things into either class ; 
for instance, actual grace, which is ontological and real, yet which 
bears an essential relation to the will, precisely as moving it to 
conformity with God. The same applies to infused habits such as 
faith, hope and charity, whose holiness lies not precisely in their 
ontological consecration to God, but in that and in their reference 
to the mind and will of men. Similarly, holiness in the supernatural 
order involves the intellect by the light of faith and by the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost ; human holiness means right thinking as well as 
right acting, a truth too often forgotten. 


4. AN ATTEMPT AT A RECONCILING DEFINITION. 


By an analysis of the actual uses of the word, holiness involves 
three elements : 

(a) A certain purity, or immunity from sin. 

(b) A certain inviolability, hence people must not talk in church, 
nor transact business there. Hence the universal custom of a 
temple or church being a place of refuge, whence violence was 


1Lercher, De Verbo Incarnato, p. 127 
2 Muller, De Incarnatione, p. 339, N. 16. 
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banished. Hence also among all peoples those who are regarded 
as holy persons have exemption from duties that lay upon others, 
v.g., fighting in war, and their persons have a special inviolability, 
a certain untouchability. 

(c) A certain intrinsic demand for reverence: ‘‘ Exalt ye the 
Lord God and adore his footstool, for it is holy,’’! “‘ take the shoes 
off thy feet, the place in which thou standest is holy ground.’’? 

These elements are not separate or distinct one from another, 
but merge together. The word is commonly used of days: holy 
days, holy week, holy Thursday ; of places, the Holy Land, the Holy 
Places, the Holy City ; of things in great variety : holy water, the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Holy Cross, Holy Orders, Holy Writ ; of persons, 
the Holy Father (the Pope), and lastly, and pre-eminently, the Holy 
Ghost. 

Now if one consider what definition will cover the three elements 
listed above, immunity from sin, inviolability, need of reverence, 
together with the common use of the word, it would seem that the 
only definition adequate is: Union with God. The holiness of every- 
thing will be according to its union with God; thus, just in the 
manner in which a thing is united to God, sin is excluded from it : 
if by personal union of will, as in rational beings, then sin is ex- 
cluded by moral obligation and by grace; if by consecration or 
dedication, then by obligations laid upon men to avoid sin in its 
connection. Similarly, as regards inviolability and demand for 
reverence ? these will be such as the nature of the union with God 
demands, whether in persons or places or things. 

Further, this definition seems not the worst explanation of the 
meaning of the word “‘ holy’”’ when applied to God. When the 
Seraphim cry, hiding their faces: “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” what is 
signified? Not, primarily, rightness of will, but, rather, that in God 
which makes even the Seraphim bow before Him: and this seems 
best expressed, in so far as it can be expressed at all, by the utter 
purity of His essential Being, by the impossibility of any division 
whatever in Him, that is, by His supreme Unity. Other attributes 
of God, wisdom, eternity, immutability, goodness and so on, con- 
ceive God by reference to something else, or by reference to action. 
But holiness expresses God by reference to Himself: the holiness 
of God, as St. Thomas says, transcends everything, or rather, is 
God conceived as transcending everything by the most complete 
excess.* This utter unity or purity of the divine Being, at once 

1Ps, 98, 5 


2 Acts, 7, 33 ; Ex. 2, 2. 
3S. Theol., 2-2, 81, 4c. 
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precludes the possibility of sin: for sin is deviation from the rule 
of action of the will: which the divine unity at once precludes, 
because God’s will is Himself and therefore is itself the rule of its 
own action. The divine unity likewise precludes any concept of 
violation of God : He is unutterably united in Himself and violence 
could find no hold on Him, so to say. This unity or purity of Being 
at once demands our complete reverence, because it is that which 
makes God to be God, His essence being His existence : I am Who 
am. God, therefore, so thought of, is necessarily utterly beyond 
and above us, and hence arises the reverential fear which is ex- 
pressed in calling upon God as Holy. Our compositeness of being 
is, in a sense, aghast, in awe, of that supreme purity of Being. 

The Holy Ghost is called Holy, precisely because He is the bond 
of unity between Father and Son. The Council of Toledo said 
that the Holy Ghost “is acknowledged to be the charity or the 
holiness of both Father and Son.”’ St. Augustine : 


The Holy Ghost exists likewise in the same unity of substance and 
equality. lor whether He be the unity of both, or the charity, or the 
holiness, or, whether therefore He is unity because He is charity, or 
whether therefore charity because holiness, it is plain that the Holy 
Ghost is the bond of union between Father and Son.! 


Plainly, in St. Augustine’s mind, holiness, unity and charity are 
almost the same. Here, too, the revelation of the Trinity opens 
new vistas to the mind and heart: it is a commonplace of spirit- 
uality that Christian perfection consists in charity : ‘‘ love therefore 
is the fulfilling of the law.’’? ‘“‘ He that loveth his neighbour, hath 
fulfilled the law.’’* The supreme unity of the Blessed Trinity 
involves the most complete self-giving, the most perfect com- 
munication in Being ; and the uttermost Purity of the divine Being 
is a unity intelligently realized and held with delight ; and thus 
the explanation of God’s holiness as the purity or unity of His 
3eing fits the doctrine of the Trinity. 

A difficulty against the view that holiness is an attribute of the 
will, the conformity of the will to the rule of conduct, is that it 
can only take account of the difference between natural and super- 
natural holiness with serious awkwardness ; for it can only say that 
the end of activity is different and hence the norm must be different, 
and the faculty must be lifted up by grace to be able to act accord- 
ing to the higher norm. This seems to tend to an impoverishment 


1 De Trinitate 6,5, 7; P.L 42, 927. 
2 Rom., 13, 10. 
3 Ibid., v. 8. 
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of the idea of the supernatural nature of Christian holiness, which 
would appear to have a quality about it that goes beyond mere 
rightness of will ; our sonship and share in God’s life affects our 
being and not merely our activity. And very holy people do 
seem to have a certain “‘ something ’”’ about them. 

Further, the word taken in this sense is awkwardiy understood 
when applied to inanimate things, as in fact it so often is; the 
Holy Land, for instance, must, in this view, be called “holy ”’ 
because of its reference to making mankind holy. This may in 
the last analysis be true, and may give a sufficient foundation for 
the application of the word “holy”; but it seems a little far- 
fetched, and the easier and more obvious sense would seem to be 
that the Holy Land is called holy, because it was made so by the 
presence of our Saviour, i.e., because of the unity which it has with 
God. And to say the sacramental character is holy, as it is, only 
because it tends to produce moral goodness, seems to forget that it 
remains even in hell. 


5. APPLICATION TO CHRIST’S HOLINESS. 


If one takes “ union with God”’ as the definition of holiness, 
then by the mere fact of the hypostatic union Christ is holy in His 
very substantial being. Further, the manner of acting will follow 
the manner of being, and consequently all Christ’s human faculties 
will have permanent principles of God-united activities over and 
above the merely natural principles of activity. Still further, as 
Christ is the principle of human unity with God, by reference to 
which all men are supernaturally united to Him, He will be the 
Source of holiness. 

Thus, theologians commonly say that there were three “ graces,” 
or kinds of union with God, in Christ : 

(a) the grace of the hypostatic union. 

(b) the grace of human sanctification, and 

(c) the grace proper to the Head of the Mystical Body ; 
that is, gratia unionis, gratia singularis and gratia Capitis. 

Scotus’ View of Christ's Holiness: John of Rada says :? 

The hypostatic union of its own self and in its formal aspect, does 
not render the assumed nature formally acceptable and worthy in re- 


lation to eternal life and its meriting. This is the opinion of Scotus 
in III Dist. 12, and of all his followers. 


1 Controv. theol., III Controv., 4, a. 3, concl. 4. 
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Henno likewise says :1 “‘ The grace of the union does not formally 
and of itself (vatione sui) sanctify the humanity of Christ.”” The 
hypostatic union only radically, causally and by exigence sanctifies 
the humanity, in as much as it demands sanctifying grace, which 
alone is the principle of holiness, merit and right to heaven. 

Against this view, nearly all modern theologians hold that the 
hypostatic union of its own nature, by its own self, makes Christ the 
man fully acceptable to God, and endows Him with everything 
requisite to substantial holiness in the strictest and fullest sense. 
Christ’s holiness in their view is not a superadded quality, but the 
very humanity of Christ as it actually exists united to the Word 
of God in personal union. Thus Suarez, Gregory of Valentia, 
de Lugo, Petavius, del Val, Franzelin, Stentrup, Pesch, Hurter, 
Galtier, Muncunill, Lepicier, Lercher, Hugon and many others. 
Whether or no the theory all these theologians hold as to the nature 
of the hypostatic union itself justifies completely their view of 
Christ being substantially holy, and formally holy by the union, 
is another question ; and one might reflect that those who hold 
with Scotus on the exact nature of the union, are illogical in de- 
parting from him in his view of Christ’s holiness. The fact is, how- 
ever, that all hold the hypostatic union to make Christ’s humanity 
substantially holy. 

The definition of holiness as “‘ union with God ”’ at once explains 
both the “ substantial’ holiness of Christ and His “ accidental ” 
holiness. That is holy which is united to God. Now Christ’s 
union with God was substantial, and hence His holiness is sub- 
stantial, and not a mere quality or modification of Himself. 

Against the concept of Christ being “ substantially ”’ holy, it is 
urged that if the hypostatic union makes Him substantially holy, 
then it ought to make Him substantially omnipotent, wise, eternal 
and so on ; which the hypostatic union clearly does not. 

Theologians differ somewhat in their answer to this difficulty. 
Many, with Petavius, say that holiness is a matter of moral estima- 
tion, like dignity, and must be judged by the prudent estimation 
of men, and that thus regarded, holiness, in the general sense of 
“ substantial,” can be said rightly to be substantially in Christ by 
reason of the union. For the union essentially carried with it the 
substance of what we call holiness.? 

A better answer seems to be that holiness in God refers primarily 
to His manner of being. Holiness does not refer to God’s essence 


1 Theol. Dogm., t. 2, disp. 12, q. 1, a. 1-2. 
* De Incar. 12, 12; cf. Pesch, n. 285. 
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or nature, precisely as essence or nature, but to the fact that that 
essence and nature is such that it necessarily IS; it refers to the 
essential unity or purity of the divine Being, which purity and 
unity in nature does not prevent the communication of the nature 
to each of the Three Persons. Now, as the manner of being of 
Christ is to be God, Christ as man shares in the unity of the God- 
head, and thus in the divine holiness ; and this sharing is not partial, 
accidental or qualified, but is personal. Other attributes such as 
eternity or omnipotence, refer to God either by relation to some- 
thing else, even possible, or to God’s activity. But holiness refers 
to Him as He is one pure Being ; and since the purity of His Being 
does not prevent His being substantially man, it does not prevent 
His being as man substantially holy. 

If one holds that the existence of the Word actuates the human 
essence (with both Cajetan and Capreolus) then the holiness of 
Christ is intrinsic to the subject ; because the human individual 
essence is actuated by the divine existence of the Word. Con- 
sequently, St. Thomas rightly says :! 


The grace of the union is the very personal being of the Word (ipsum 
esse personale) which is freely given to the human race in the Person of 
the Word, the Word being the term of the assumption. 


This grace St. Thontas says is infinite: “it is certain that this 
grace is infinite, according as the very Person of the Word is in- 
finite.”” Observe that this does not mean that the essence of the 
human nature is infinite ; nor, that the wnion, strictly as a union, 
is infinite, since a union refers to two terms made one, and if one 
term remains in the limited order, the union itself of the two can 
scarcely be called infinite. But “to be united to the Word per- 
sonally ’’ is an infinite gift, since what is given is God Himself. 
To be God is not a finite thing ; and this man is, really and truly, 
God. 


6. THE EXPANSION OF HOLINESS IN CHRIST’S 
HUMAN NATURE. 


The grace of the hypostatic union is not direction to action, but 
to personal being,? and against the Monophysites and the 
Monergists, the Church holds that the human nature, even united, 


1S. Theol., 3, 6, 6. 
?St. Thomas, S. Theol. 3, 8, 5 ad 3. 
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remains a true human nature. But because united, that nature 
must be holy ; and, connaturally, its manner of acting will accord 
with its manner of being. Connaturally, the grace of the union 
will permeate the whole of the human being and all its faculties 
and powers. 

In an ordinary man, the teaching of the Church is that he be- 
comes holy by a union with God which affects him wholly : what 
we call “ sanctifying grace” lifts up the being, as a substantial 
being, to a new kind, and makes the person to be inherently pleas- 
ing to God, and truly to be a son of God. As a natural consequence 
of this substantial lifting up of the being, the intellect, will and all 
the faculties are lifted up likewise, the intellect by the gift of faith, 
and of infused prudence, wisdom, understanding and so on, the will 
by the infused gift of charity, of fortitude, temperance, piety and 
so on. These gifts give a kind of instinctive and spontaneous re- 
action in the right direction, and make the actions intrinsically 
able to deal with supernatural things in a fitting manner. 

Now in Christ, since His human nature remained human nature, 
the connatural efiect of the substantial holiness of the hypostatic 
union, will be to lift up all His human faculties to a higher level, 

and give them power to deal with the supernatural with that 
instinctive and spontaneous reaction towards God and divine 
things which does not belong to human nature merely on its own 
level. Christ will have all manner of holiness which a man can 
have ; and since His human intellect is not His human will, the 
kind of holiness which sanctified the intellect will be a different 
kind from that which sanctifies the will. The whole nature will be 
made holy, just in so far as it is a nature, and is not changed by 
the union itself. 

What we call “ sanctifying grace,’ therefore, is a gift which 
makes its subject godlike, according to the capacity of the subject ; 
in ordinary men it makes the man an adopted son of God, and 
gives the radical capacity for acting as such. Now, as Christ in no 
sense can be adopted, in Him sanctifying grace will only make His 
human soul and substance a radical principle for eliciting super- 
natural actions: it will be a lifting up of the nature as the nature 
is, i.e., as a principle of activity. 

The infused virtues in the human soul of Christ are postulated 
for the same reason: they are only a permeation of the whole of 
the being by the holiness of the Word, which permeation varies 
according to the nature of the faculty which receives the holiness. 

Certain infused virtues given to us presuppose an imperfection 
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jn our state of manhood which cannot be in Christ. Thus faith 
essentially presupposes acceptance of a fact -upon authority, 
and hence presupposes a certain obscurity regarding God. Now 
the obscurity of faith would be repugnant, and indeed impossible, 
in Christ, as is fairly obvious. Similarly, hope presupposes the 
obscurity of faith: what a man sees, does he hope for? These 
virtues presuppose the imperfection of our state as pilgrims on 
earth and are given precisely to cope with that imperfection ; in 
heaven there is no faith or hope. Charity, however, presupposes 
no imperfection in its possessor. 

Christ, by common confession, was a virtuous man; and it is 
usual in books about our Lord to find instances of His practice 
of virtues, His humbleness, His patience, His fortitude, His loyalty, 
and so on. Indeed many books have a chapter entitled ‘“ The 
Moral Perfection ot Christ.” So Felder, O.F.M.Cap., has an excellent 
chapter, discussing unbelievers’ views of the moral perfection 
of Christ, and showing from the purely historical point of view, that 
Christ’s moral perfection had a character of balance and of univer- 
sality about it which seems more than merely human.! Christ’s 
practice of virtue as revealed by the history of the Gospels is an 
unending source of devout meditation and inspiration. 

From the view of dogmatic theology, we ask what principles 
should guide us in postulating virtues in Christ : as we have seen, 
faith and hope must be excluded, as implying an imperfection not 
essential to manhood as such, but only to the conditions in which 
we live. Does the same hold for any other virtues, for instance, 
temperance ? 

The principle admitted by all theologians is this: all virtues 
were in Christ which do not presuppose in Him a disordered nature, 
a nature in which there is what is theologically called “ concup- 
iscence,’’ by which “ the flesh lusteth against the spirit.’’ For the 
present we must presume as established that concupiscence is a 
disorder of nature, and say that Christ had every principle of holi- 
ness save only what presupposes interior disorder not truly part of 
human nature as such, but a corruption of nature due to original 
sin. Thus the virtue of temperance in us helps us to control un- 
tuly spontaneous emotions ; but it is not essential to temperance 
that it should be exercised upon interior unruly emotions, since it 
may be exercised upon exterior things, for instance, patience in 
dealing with stupidity. The four cardinal virtues, prudence, 
justice, temperance and fortitude, do not as such presuppose any 


1 Felder, Christ and the Critics, (1922) bk. 2, ch. 3. 
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evil, as is shown in the treatise on the virtues, and they remain 
even in heaven. Merely to illustrate this, take the virtue of 
fortitude ; at first thought, it might seem to involve danger and 
difficulty, which certainly do not remain in heaven, though on 
earth in our life as pilgrims, we practise bravery mainly amid 
danger or difficulties. But that element in fortitude which is 
called “‘ magnificence ”’ does not involve difficulty and remains in 
heaven ; “ magnificence’ being regarded as rerum magnarum é 
excelsarum cum animi ampla quadam et splendida propositione 
agitatio et administratio, which means, roughly, doing great things 
in the grand manner, with splendour of soul and largeness of heart ; 
and this pre-eminently characteristic of the mysterious inner life 
of the Blessed Trinity, in which the blessed share. Thus the 
virtue of fortitude, in this aspect, remains even in heaven.? 

Hence, the theological principle is that the holiness of Christ 
includes every principle of holiness, virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, with the sole exception of such graces or virtues as pre- 
suppose in their subject some deordination of disposition, or 
temptations of a kind which suggest the effect of original sin. 

Probably, for those who believe in the divinity of Christ, it is 
more difficult to see that there is any possibility of Christ as man 
being made holy by any gift beyond the union itself, than to see 
that the need could be met, did it exist. 

Christ, however, being a true man, has all human capacities 
consistent with His being, likewise, true God. Just as He, as man, 
had need of food as human sustenance, so likewise had He need 
of grace as a principle of human holiness. This principle, indeed, 
flowed as connaturally from the hypostatic union as the infusion 
of the human soul follows the formation of the embryo ; but it is 
not strictly the same as the union itself, or, if it be more easily 
pictured so, it is the permeation of the whole of the human nature 
by the union, which is, so to say, differentiated by the nature of the 
object united. The intellect will be affected by the union in its 
way, the will in its ; the substance of the soul in one way, and the 
faculties another. 

Granted, then, the capacity in Christ, the man, for human 
sanctification, then it is easy to see that the whole capacity must 
be filled : 


1. The soul of Christ is personally the soul of God : and hence it 
must share in the divinity in every possible way. 


1 St. Thomas, S. Theol. 2-2, 7, 6 ad 1. 
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2. Christ through the faculties of His human soul must attain 
to the most complete knowledge and love of God ; such acts, how- 
ever, in a human soul flow from what is called grace—that is, 
grace, is a gift, without qualification, in the case of other men, but 
called His Own grace in the case of Christ. 

3. Christ as the principle and originator of men’s union with 
God in the supernatural order, must be most perfectly that which 
He is to effect : because the realities dealt with share in personal 
union with God. For this reason, the holiness of Christ is un- 
qualified : His grace is indeed limited in the sense that it is a human 
nature which is united by the grace ; but the principle of union has 
no limits. That is, the union of human nature and God, in Christ, 
is not qualified or limited; it is impossible to conceive of any 
greater union of human nature with God than the union which in 
fact exists in Christ. For the union is personal, since it is God’s 
very own nature, God’s very own human soul, His very own human 
mind and will : than which we conceive no closer union. And this 
is the principle of all our supernatural union with God. 

Finally, two observations must be added : 

First, the sublimity of our Saviour’s holiness was nevertheless 
within the real ambit of true human holiness; the virtues He 
practised were truly human virtues. Christ, in truth, was a high 
priest 


That suited our need, holy and guiltless and undefiled, not reckoned 
among sinners, lifted high above all the heavens : one who has no need 
to do as those other priests did, offering a twofold sacrifice day by day, 
first for own sins, then for those of the people. 


Christ was sublimely holy. Yet his holiness was fully human : 
His love was a human love, His charity, compassion, kindness, 
generosity, humility, affability, fortitude, were all truly human. 
For this He was loved by human beings in His life time, for His 
human feelings were tender, even as His human virtue was virile 
and steadfast. He Himself indicated the complaint made against 
Him : 


When John came he would neither eat nor drink, and they say he is 
possessed. When the Son of Man came, he ate and drank with them, 
and of him they say, Here is a glutton ; he loves wine he is a friend of 
publicans and sinners.’ 


1 Heb., 7, 26. 
*Mt. 11, 18, 19, 
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Theologians generally discuss Christ’s manner of life, asking 
whether He should have lived a more retired or a more austere life, 
or one surrounded by a greater external dignity. The principle 
they place, by which the fittingness of His manner of life should 
be judged, is this : what best suited the purpose of the Incarnation 
and of His sojourn on earth. Judged by this principle, neither a 
more solitary life was fitting, nor a more austere one, nor a more 
dignified one ; for He came to manifest the truth : “ For this was | 
born, for this came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
to the truth.’”! He came to save sinners, and He came that men 
might have access to God. These purposes were best served by 
the type of life which Christ actually led. St. Thomas says :% 


By dealing familiarly with men, He gave them confidence to approach 
Him : whence we read in Matthew 9: ‘“‘ And afterwards when He was 
taking a meal in the house (of Matthew), many publicans and sinners 
were to be found at table with Him and his disciples.” Expounding 
this text, St. Jerome says, ‘‘ They saw a publican converted from his 
sins to a better life, and that he had found forgiveness ; and that was 
the reason why they did not despair of salvation.” 


Hence St. Thomas says that Christ did not choose a purely 
contemplative life, because, though the contemplative life may be 
better if looked at unqualifiedly, nevertheless the active life is more 
perfect, since, by preaching and teaching, others are led to con- 
templation of the things of God ; and hence Christ chose an active 
life. 4 

It should, however, be remarked that mere psychological con- 
siderations, based upon the scanty narratives of the Gospels, are 
insufficient to reveal the full depths of the riches hidden in Christ; 
and hence, Christ may be known as well by the Church, His Spouse, 
in Whom He is revealed, differently indeed, but not less fully, than 
He is in the Gospels. 

Secondly, it may reasonably be asked if Christ increased in 
holiness, whether He was more holy later in His life than He was 
in the beginning. Obviously, the question must be answered in 
the negative, for if holiness be union with God, then Christ could 
never at one period of His life be more united to God than at another 
period. He was God, and therefore always was united personally 
with God. 

1 John 18, 37. 

21 Tim., 1, 15; Rom., 5, 2. 


3S. Theol., 3, 40, 2c. 
* Ibid., ad 3. 
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This, however, does not mean that there was no real progress to 
be marked in the life of Christ. His holiness extended itself, so to 
speak, with the years of His life, and similarly it extended itself 
with the growth of His human faculties. Just as the soul does not 
in the strict sense “‘ grow” when the body grows and the soul 
consequently vitalizes more body than it vitalized previously, so 
likewise the holiness .of Christ did not increase when it permeated 
the growing intellect and will of the youthful Jesus. 

In this sense the famous text of St. Luke must be interpreted : 
“ And so Jesus advanced in wisdom with the years, and in favour 
both with God and man,” or, “‘ advanced in wisdom and age and 
grace before God and men.”” There was advance in wisdom and 
grace in as much as the receptacle, so to speak, grew larger, not as 
if absolutely speaking Christ changed from being less dear to God 
to being more dear to God. 

Some of the Fathers interpret this text as meaning only that 
He manifested His wisdom and grace more ; and certain colour is 
given to this interpretation by the fact that the expression, ‘“‘ ad- 
vanced in wisdom and age and grace before God and men,” is a 
familiar one among the Hebrews, used very often merely to indicate 
satisfactory progress of a boy. But there seems no need to take 
the text as exclusively of manifestation ; applying the comparison 
of the soul “‘ growing ’’ with the growth of the body, there seems 
nothing objectionable in saying that our Lord advanced in grace 
before God, in the sense that His grace extended itself to a growing 
human organism, and consequently to deeds and words of a more 
perfect kind. For instance, one could scarcely question that our 
Lady taught the Holy Child to walk, as other mothers teach their 
children to walk ; such inability as is indicated by uncoordinated 
nervous reactions incidental to walking are no more indicative 
of real imperfection than is the fact that our Saviour was laid in 
a manger. 

However, here we touch upon the question of Christ’s knowledge, 
which demands separate treatment. 


” 


BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


tcf. I Kings, 2, 26; Proverbs, 3, 1 and 4. 








ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
AND SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER 


THE SECOND WAY OF ST. THOMAS 


All Five Ways of St. Thomas are based on causality, but this is 
more evidently true of the Second Way which is normally styled 
the argument from efficient causes. In skeleton form it runs 
somewhat like this :-— 

(i) There are efficient causes in nature. 

(ii) Nothing can be the efficient cause of itself. (Therefore 
we must appeal to something else). 

(iii) An infinite series in efficient causes is impossible. 

(iv) Therefore we must eventually come to an efficient cause 
which is the ultimate cause, and which explains the activity 
of the other causes. 

It is well known that some scientists in their popular writing 
proclaim that causality is dead and buried, other reputable scient- 
ists advise caution in this matter. Eddington and Jeans may be 
cited for the breakdown ot causality. On the other hand Einstein, 
Planck, and Born are names to conjure with, and all of them can 
be cited in an opposite sense. Sir Edmund Whittaker appears 
to think that the principle of causality is suspect and therefore 
unserviceable in the proofs of the existence of God. (Space and 
Spirit, p. 86, ff.) 

Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty is the source of the con- 
temporary controversy on causality. Briefly, this principle is 
that we can know either the position or the velocity of an electron 
but we cannot know both simultaneously. As a knowledge of 
both position and velocity is necessary to any prediction of the 
future behaviour of an electron, it follows that the behaviour of 
an individual electron is unpredictable. Our very act of observa- 
tion so disturbs the electron as to withhold exact measurement 
of its initial state. In consequence we are unable to predict its 
future states. We cannot do for the individual electron what 
we can do for the planets. We can give accounts of electrons in 
the mass—we can determine in a statistical way the life period of 
a radioactive element, but the behaviour of individual electrons 
is unpredictable. 
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It is stressed, moreover, that this failure is not merely a temporary 
one, which may be overcome in time by more perfect instruments. 
The difficulty is one of principle. To determine accurately the 
position of an electron we must use light of short wave length, 
which will affect its velocity: to determine its velocity we must 
use light of long wave length which impedes accurate measurement 
of its position. Again a minimum requirement for the study of 
an electron is a photon which affects the initial state we hope to 
study. If the principle of uncertainty really involves the downfall 
of causality, it seems wishful thinking to believe in causality in 
the hope of some future revision of Heisenberg’s principle. Ad- 
mittedly, scientists have been dogmatic before now about the 
impossibility of doing this or that. Dalton told us that the atom 
was indivisible, but time proved him wrong. It may be that some 
future technique will allow us to get around Heisenberg’s difficulty. 
But at the moment there is no glimmer of an escape in that direc- 
tion. Heisenberg’s principle on all present evidence must stand. 
If this principle disconcerts philosophers then it appears they will 
continue to be disconcerted. 

Heisenberg appears, wisely, to have limited himself to stating 
the scientific facts as he saw them, but others have read philosophical 
implications into his principle, and speak about it as a negation 
of causality. 

Now the layman in these matters finds it a trifle odd that some 
scientists should loudly proclaim the downfall of causality, while 
they are working feverishly by its light. It is not merely that 
they admit causality here and deny it there. They do so in the 
Principle of Uncertainty itself. They are not alone content to 
describe this uncertainty as a matter of fact. They insist that the 
difficulty is one of principle: the uncertainty not merely exists, it 
must exist, and they offer cause and reason why it should 
be so. 

It may be argued that the sense in which the scientists deny 
cause is different from the sense in which they offer cause for the 
Principle of Uncertainty. This is perfectly true and it is the knob 
of the whole problem. Science and philosophy have followed 
different paths in regard to causality. A good deal of ground 
must be cleared before we can assert that the denial of causalit y 
in science involves a denial of the philosophical notion of causality. 
And many can claim to have cleared that ground only in the sense 
that they have jumped it. 

The fact is that science for its own purposes has equated 
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causality and predictability. Space and Spirit gives an excellent 
account of how physicists “ fastened on the notion of predictability 
as being the essentially valuable content of the notion of causality.” 
(p. go). This, admittedly, is the essentially valuable content of 
causality for science. But Max Planck is quite right in describing 
it as a one-sided development. (Where is Science Going ? p. 142). 
What modern science means by causes are not just causes but 
predictable causes. Now in searching after causes philosophy 
has set itself a less ambitious task : it severely rations predictions. 

We might compare the respective attitudes of science and 
philosophy to causality somewhat like this. The scientist tells us: 
if imaginative and mental states and the whole mechanism of 
human acts were amenable to exact measurement, it would be 
possible to predict that a certain man will commit murder at a 
given time. The philosopher has a more humble task. A man is 
dead: the evidence excludes accident, suicide, or natural causes. 
The evidence indicated that the man was murdered. Obviously 
someone other than the lately deceased is responsible. If we may 
be permitted an Aristoteleanism, the philosopher concludes that 
there is a cause—indeed an efficient cause. He might on sufficient 
evidence conclude to a final cause which motivated the murder— 
robbery, passion, etc. Again he may be warranted in concluding 
to the existence of an instrumental cause—to wit a blunt instru- 
ment, or a sharp one consistent with the deceased’s injuries, 
The philosopher makes no boast that in all instances he will lead us 
infallibly to the cause, still less does he pretend to tell us anything 
and everything about the cause. What he does profess to tell us is 
that, given sufficient knowledge about an event, he can tell us just 
so much about the cause as is imprinted on the effect. 

Translating all this talk about the downfall of causality into 
terms of our example we have this situation: certain scientist 
philosophers will have us believe that we cannot establish that a 
murder has been committed, nor can we detect a murderer, because 
they are unable to predict when other murders may be committed. 
It is all very well that scientists should equate causality and pre- 
dictability and discover important exceptions to causality as so 
defined. Nor is it unreasonable that they should demonstrate 
that their findings on their causality prejudice causality as under- 
stood among philosophers. But it is an entirely different thing to 
conclude, without more ado, that because causality lapses among 
scientists in particular instances, an entirely different thing collapses 
among philosophers. 
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The philosopher makes no pretence to foretelling future events : 
he is content with analysing the present. He makes very sparing 
use ot the argument from cause to effect. St. Thomas on various 
occasions has pointed out that argument from cause to effect 
frequently gives only conjectural knowledge. Thus: 


. .prout sunt (futura) in suis causis, cognosci possunt etiam a nobis. 
Et si quidem in suis causis sint ut ex quibus ex necessitate proveniant 
cognoscuntur per certitudinem scientiae ; sicut astrologus praecognoscit 
eclipsim futuram. Si autem sic sunt in suis causis, ut ab eis proveniant 
ut in pluribus: sic cognosci possunt per quamdam conjecturam vel 
magis vel minus certam secundum quod causae sunt vel magis vel minus 
inclinatae ad effectus. (S;> Theol., 1, 86, 4. See alsol, 14, 138c; 
Compendium Theologiae, c. 134 etc.) 


The philosopher when using causality, and especially in the 
proofs of the existence of God, is concerned principally with arguing 
from effect to cause. This is the reverse process to that implied in 
prediction. We may agree that this or that philosopher, in 
particular instances, builds too much on an insufficient knowledge 
of facts. But it seems unreasonable to impeach his right to argue 
from effects to causes. It is particularly unreasonable that this 
impeachment should come from scientists who have acheived such 
excellent results by exactly the same methods. In this way the 
isotopes of hydrogen were found, in this way too the planet Neptune 
was discovered, and the existence of mesons “ predicted.” 

It seems unjust moreover to invoke Heisenberg’s principle in 
the offensive against causality. If the Principle of Uncertainty 
has philosophical implications, one main implication appears to be 
that there are limits to our knowledge. If a photon is the 
very minimum required for observation, and if a photon so 
disturbs an electron as to make impossible exact knowledge of the 
initial state of an electron, then there is a region which we cannot 
explore accurately now or in the future. This may disconcert 
philosophers—if such there be—who do not admit limits to our 
knowledge. But St. Thomas is certainly not among them. In 
his commentary on the second book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics he 
points out the difficulty of achieving certain knowledge, and issues 
a warning against seeking certainty where it cannot be found. 
(In Aristotelis Metaphysicam, Lib. 2, e.g., lect. V. Cathala n. 334). 
Naturally, St. Thomas is not thinking in terms of the regions 
covered by Heisenberg’s principle—or in terms of the difficulties 
of contemporary science. However, the principle involved is the 
same. Heisenberg’s findings on the microcosm afford an additional 
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example of the limits of sense observation that St. Thomas already 
admits. (See op. cit., e.g., n. 279 ff.). 

Additionally, Heisenberg’s principle not merely assigns limits 
to our knowledge in general but imposes limitations on our knovw- 
ledge of the operation of causes within the microcosm. But it is 
important to discover exactly what those limitations are. We are 
indeed precluded from exact advance knowledge which will enable 
us to predict when an individual electron will be emitted in radio- 
activity. It may be, too, that when an electron is actually emitted 
we are debarred from working back to the exact knowledge of the 
cause or causes that have realised its emission. But are we justifi- 
ably debarred from concluding to the existence of a cause, force or 
agency which effects the release of an electron from the sphere 
of influence of a nucleus? And if we are so debarred, what has 
become of the principle of inertia ? How has an electron achieved 
this escape to freedom if not by means of agencies other than those 
responsible for its original liaison with a nucleus ? 

The matter is of some importance if we admit with St. Thomas 
that a recognition of the principle of causality is not an assertion 
that every effect will give us exact knowledge ot the cause which 
has produced it. 


Effectus autem duplex est. Quidam qui adaequatur virtuti suae 
causae, et per talem effectum cognoscitur plene virtus causae, et per 
consequens quidditas ejus: alius effectus est qui deficit a praedicta 
aequalitate: et per talem effectum non potest comprehendi virtus agentis, 
et per consequens nec essentia ejus, sed cognoscitur de causa tantum 
quod est. (Jn Boethium, De Trinitate, Q. I, art. 2 c). 


We might conceivably argue that Heisenberg’s principle indicates 
a region where our knowledge of causes is limited in this way, i,, 
to the existence of a cause. But it seems wishful or loose thinking 
to interpret the principle of uncertainty as an unqualified negation 
of causality. 

At most we may even admit that Heisenberg has indicated a well 
defined region in which the writ of causality cannot be observed 
to run, so that within this region we cannot even determine the 
existence of a cause. But should this blind us to the many im 
portant regions in which we can detect causes, and causes which 
are predictable to a very high degree of accuracy? Is it proper 
to speak of an unqualified failure of causality when we really mean 
a restricted notion of causality, and its tailure in a very specialised 
domain ? The sweeping statements of some scientists on the dowr 
fall of causality could only be paralleled by saying that we car 
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not walk because we cannot walk on water. All this loose talk 
about the downfall of causality emphasizes the truth of Max Born’s 
remark : ‘‘ It does not matter much in discussions between scientists 
who know exactly what they are talking about: but it is harmful 
if used in describing the latest results to the non-scientific world.” 
(Physics and Metaphysics : Science News, n. 17, p. 14). 

One might qualify Born’s remark to read: “‘ Who know exactly 
what they are talking about in matters of science.’’ It is greatly 
to be feared that in some instances the myopia produced by the 
microscope is not merely optical but also, to some extent, intellectual. 
Some scientists who have been most successful in their restricted 
scientific pursuits have been notoriously at variance with sound 
sense when they struck out on broader paths. The danger is all 
the greater when in our age the mantle of priest, philosopher, and 
prophet has fallen on the scientist, according to the estimate of the 
multitude. The position is that “ almost any non-sensical theory 
that may be put forward in the name of science would be almost 
sure to find believers and disciples somewhere or other.” This is 
not the moan of some disgruntled metaphysician, but the voice 
of a scientist of established eminence—Max Planck. (Where 1s 
Science Going ? p. 65). 

Philosophers cannot object if contemporary science for its own 
purposes excises terms like cause from its vocabulary. In view 
of the progressive mathematization of modern science this would 
occasion St. Thomas no surprise. He has written: 


Licet igitur ea quae sunt mathematica habeant causam agentem, 
non tamen secundum habitudinem quam habent ad causam agentem 
cadunt sub consideratione mathematici, et ideo in scientiis mathematicis 
non demonstratur aliquid per causam agentem. (S. Theol., 1, 44, 1 ad 3. 
In In Boethium, De Trinitate, Q. 5, art. 4. he extends these remarks 
to final causes). 


There can be no objection it scientists abstract trom these causes 
in their specialised theory. But there are very definite objections 
if scientists go further afield, and proclaim that because they have 
no use for causes, therefore causes do not exist. 

Admittedly, Sir Edmund Whittaker is not among those who 
proclaim loudly the downfall ot causality. But space and Spirit 
does leave the impression that causality, if not completely dis- 
credited, is at least suspect, and consequently unserviceable in 
the proofs of the existence of God. This is rather less than one 
expects. From one page to another of the discussion on causality 
our hopes are raised that Sir Edmund will say the few words neces- 
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sary to end the loose talk that some scientist philosophers have 
been indulging in for the past twenty-five years on this topic of 
causality. He assembles much of the essential material but “ his 
sinews seem to snap in the moment of achievement.”’ One carries 
away the impression that causality is suspect—‘ The postulate of 
causality is not universally valid.’ (Space and Spirit, p. 110)—‘‘ The 
second argument must take account of the altered views on 
causality.’ And, in a manner of speaking, the last state of causality 
is worse than the first—we are left undecided as to whether it is 
for us or against us. 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE SECOND WAY 


Sir Edmund considers that “the progress of modern science 
has made possible a restatement of the Second Way, which not 
only restores the cogency of the general argument of the second 
proof, but may be regarded as strenghtening it’’ (Space and 
Spirit, p. 124.) 

It is reasonable to expect that any restatement of the Second 
Way should include a solution of the difficulties against causality 
raised by modern scientists. Space and Spirit, however, in its 
restatement of the Second Way speaks without any inhibitions 
of causes and chains of causes. These of course must be fictions 
unless we can reason legitimately from effect to cause, and from 
one cause to another. No rehabilitation of the Second Way is 
effective it it does not restore our faith in causality. If we have 
been convinced by the previous arguments of Space and Spirit, 
then causality must remain a broken reed. Sir Edmund makes 
no attempt to restore the principle of causality to grace. He 
simply assumes it for the purposes ot his restatement of the Second 
Way, and concerns himself with meeting another difficulty that 
might be advanced against St. Thomas’s proof. 

St. Thomas in the Second Way reasons to God by means of 
a chain of causes. According to Space and Spirit he does not 
safeguard his reasoning against the very obvious difficulty that 
a chain of causes may be re-entrant. As Sir Edmund points out, 
if a chain of causes is re-entrant, then it does not terminate in God, 
in fact it does not terminate anywhere (Space and Spirit, p. 122). 

Sir Edmund is of opinion that St. Thomas did not secure his 
causal chain against re-entry, but he thinks that modern science 
can lend St. Thomas a helping hand. Mathematics has laid down 
certain conditions that guard against re-entrant chains. 
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‘“‘ Suppose, for instance, the entities considered are numbers, 
and that the relation considered is ‘greater than’. If a number 
B is greater than a number A, and C is greater than B, and D is 
greater than C, and E is greater than D, then it is plainly impossible 
that A should be greater than E; that is, the relation ‘ greater 
than’ cannot form a re-entrant chain”’ (Space and Spirit, p. 123). 
And again: “ The general rule is that a relation cannot form a 
re-entrant chain it some quantity or measurable quality associated 
with entities always increases (or decreases) as we pass from one 
entity to the next beyond it in the chain ’’ (ibid). 

We readily admit all that the mathematicians say on this 
score. It is clearly good sense. However it depends on the ad- 
mission and application of the principle of non-contradiction. In 
the above extract E must be less than A, unless we are prepared 
to admit that a contradiction is reasonable, and that E can simul- 
taneously be greater and less than A. Furthermore this principle 
of non-contradiction must apply to things outside the mind: 
otherwise it cannot be applied to extramental causes to establish 
the existence of a God who exists independently of our minds. 
Yet elsewhere, Sir Edmund appears to doubt the validity of the 
principle of non-contradiction and of its application to an extra- 
mental world. (Space and Spirit, pp. 38-39 and 141). But as 
with other medieval “‘ assumptions,” things are apparently set 
right simply by making these assumptions anew. So it was with 
analogy and causality: so is it now for the principle of hon-con- 
tradiction. 

This apart, there are other difficulties in Sir Edmund’s re- 
habilitation of the Second Way. He establishes that a chain of 
causes cannot be re-entrant by appealing to the law that physical 
influence cannot be transmitted at a velocity greater than that 
of light im vacuo. Consequently, there is a time lag, however 
slight, between cause and effect—the cause must precede the 
effect in time. Cause must come ‘before,’ and effect ‘ after.’ 
The net result is, that ‘‘a chain of causes and effects can never be 
re-entrant but must be extended indefinitely as an open chain of 
antecedents and successors in time”’ (Space and Spirit, p. 125). 
If we should argue that this chain of causes and effects may 
extend back ad infinitum, the answer is, that since science has 
established a Creation at a definite period in time, the chain of 
causes cannot extend beyond this period. 

There are several obvious difficulties about all this. The 
Creation which science is alleged to have established is not Creation 
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at all, as we have already pointed out. It is the beginning of 
the present deveopment of the universe. Moreover there is a 
tendency to regard ourselves as on terms of easy familiarity with 
this dim and distant period, as if it were all as certain as yester- 
day. Sir A. Eddington remarks wisely : 

Views as to the beginning of things lie almost beyond scientific argu- 
ment. We cannot give scientific reasons why the world should have 
been created one way rather than another . . . The Solar System must 
have started somehow, and I do not know why it should not have been 
started by projecting 9 planets in orbits going in the same direction 
around the Sun. But we have a feeling that this is not the way it would 
naturally be done: and we turn in preference to attempts—none too 
successful—to account for it by evolution from a nebula. (The Expand- 
ing Universe p. 58). 

One of the remarkable features of theories on .the Solar 
System is their multiplicity. And of them Sir Harold Spencer- 
Jones writes: “There is yet no theory which can satisfactorily 
explain all the features of the system” (The Origin of the Solar 
System : Science News (Pelican Books) n. 14, p. 92). There is 
perhaps more agreement regarding the development ot the Universe 
as a whole, and this may be due to the fact that we have less to 
guide us—and that principally our “ feeling’’ in the matter. We 
should, however, beware of imitating those who walk circumspectly 


in history, but step out boldly in pre-history. Nor should we over- 


look the fact that important differences do exist between scientists 
regarding the origin of the universe. The explantions of Einstein 
and de Sitter leave Eddington cold, according to his own confession. 
(The Expanding Universe, p. 58). These differences admittedly 
refer to what happened immediately after the period 101° years 
ago, of which Sir Edmund speaks. But apparently we cannot 
exclude the possibility that there was an earlier period of develop- 
ment which was terminated before that of 101° years ago began. 
The odds against it are reckoned to be immense, particularly in 
an expanding universe. The end of one process means that active 
matter would be dissipated in radiation. Space however is too 
vast to become saturated with radiation, precipitate matter, and 
allow the process to start all over again. But the suggestion has 
been made that we live in a pulsating universe which at present 
is in a phase of expansion. In a contracting universe it is reckoned 
that radiation could precipitate matter, reverse the second law 
of Thermodynamics, and so permit one world process after another.’ 


1See Dampier: History of Science, 3rd edition, 1942, p. 516. 
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How seriously this speculation is entertained by contemporary 
science I cannot say, but it does convey one chastening and en- 
tirely certain thought. ll honour is due to science for the re- 
markable manner in which it has broadened our vista of the universe 
in which we live : but we have been “ looking in ”’ on the universe 
for a relatively short period of its existence. It is just possible 
that we have caught the universe in a particular phase, and that 
it is not a sufficient clue to the life story of the world about us. 
It may be argued that this would upset many of our present scienti- 
fic laws. But then mathematical physicists should be the last to 
deny Nature her frolic. 

No one can view other than with admiration the magnificent 
efforts of science to grapple with these very baffling and intriguing 
problems of the Universe. It is no depreciation of these efforts to 
say that they cannot, by the very nature of things, be uniformly 
successful. Scientists have gone a very long way towards deter- 
mining what size in caps our present Universe takes. But we 
should not delude ourselves into thinking that we have found the 
actual cap the Universe wore when a baby. Or if you prefer to 
put it somewhat like this: we have some very fine ‘ cuts ’ from a 
film of the development of the Universe. But these refer to later 
portions of the life’ story of the Universe. Our views as to how 
the story began are very largely guesswork. They offer a very 
insecure basis on which to build any further argument. 

But even if we were certain about all this, it cannot help us very 
much in proving the existence of God. We may have, as Sir 
Edmund argues, a chain of causes which is finite, and which ex- 
cludes re-entry. If we please, we may call the first cause in this 
series god—but it is not so evident that we must make him God. 
For one thing all we know about this cause is that he WAS—that 
he existed some time in the past. We want to know about God 
that He IS—that He still exists. There is no reason why this first 
cause should not perish once he nas set the series rolling. Sir 
Edmund, indeed, says, that it is iacredible to suppose that God is 
conditioned and bound by a world which has its appointed times 
of birth and death (Space and Spiri:, p. 131). As we have already 
remarked, there is nothing incredible: about it until we have shown 
that God, if He exists at all, is so constituted that He cannot cease 
to exist. It may be argued that the Second Way of St. Thomas 
does not show this either, and we agree with this contention. Much 
harm has been done by ascribing to the Second Way results which 
St. Thomas reserves to the Third. But St. Thomas has another 
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argument to come in this matter, whereas Sir Edmund has not. 

The Second Way does attain its prescribed objectives. It ex- 
cludes an infinite series, it excludes re-entry in the causal series, 
and it reaches its real goal, viz., a cause which is not the effect of 
some prior cause. Space and Spirit while it excludes re-entry, 
excludes an infinite series only on ambiguous evidence on the 
understanding that the beginning of the present world process is 
the beginning of all physical development. It does not, at all, 
exclude the possibility that the being which initiated the present 
world process, is itself the effect of some prior cause whose activity 
is not assessable in terms of merely phvsical forces. And this is 
the essential failure of Sir Edmund’s rehabilitation of the Second 
Way. 

The exclusion of an infinite series 1s not peculiar to the Second 
Way ; it is equally necessary to the First and Third Ways. How- 
ever, the principles that underlie such an exclusion are the same 
in all three Ways. We may consider how effective they are in this 
Second Way. It is essential to remember that in the Second Way, 
St. Thomas is speaking of causae ordinatae.1 For such alone does 
he claim that an infinite series is impossible : In causis efficientibus 
impossibile est procedere in infinitum per se . . .sed per accidens in 
causis agentibus non reputatur impossibile.? 

Per se and per accidens are applied in many contexts in medieval 
philosophy. In the Second Way tactors may be finally styled 
per se or per accidens, according as they are pertinent or irrelevant 
to the explanation. This primacy of explanation is apparent 
because the proofs of the existence of God are nothing more than 
attempts at an explanation. We conclude to the existence of a 
Being called God, because the existence of such a Being is necessary 
to explain the phenomena fully. In the Second Way this ex- 
planation is through the medium of a causal series. But not every 
causal series marks real progress in explanation. Certain series of 
causes resemble a damaged gramophone record, which keeps on 
repeating the same thing without making progress to the end of 
the song or story. Thus if we run hen and egg-wise through a 
series of human generations we make no real progress towards 
explaining the individual human being with which we started. 
We may get very far away from our starting point, but we approach 
no nearer to an explanation that satisfies. Each individual stands 
as much in need of explanation as the one we started with. We 


1S. Theol., 1, 2, 3. 
*Ibid., 1, 46, 2 ad 7. 
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do not explain how the initial deficiency has been overcome : we 
simply multiply it. Our explanation has got into a rut. If we 
write down such a series of generations using the abbreviation 
“father son”’ to indicate that one generation is the cause of the 
subsequent one, and the effect of the preceding one, then we get 
something like this :— 


Son... Father/Son... Father/Son... Father/Son... Father/Son... 


Explanation is clearly at a standstill. We have not explained 
the individuals of the type, still less have we explained the type 
itself. Hence St. Thomas points out that if we remain on the 
same level in a series of causes we make no progress in explanation. ! 
We must go upwards if we are to make progress in explanation by 
efficient causes—processus causarum agentium est in sursum. (In 
Metaphysicam Aristotelis Comm., Liber 2, Lectio 3 ; Cathala, n. 305.) 
That is why the Second Way is concerned with causae ordinatae. 
To play an effective part in explanation, causes must be on different 
levels. On the same level—on the horizontal, if you like—each 
cause is simply repeating the same story as its fellows. 

Now do these causae ordinatae exclude an infinite series, do 
they exclude re-entry? Let us consider first the question of 
an infinite series. 

Some commentators on St. Thomas endeavour to exclude an 
infinite series by the introduction of a “here and now” motif. 
The example they give is of this kind. A sailor is on board ship, 
the ship supports the sailor, the sea supports the ship, the earth 
supports the sea, the sun supports the earth, some unknown centre 
supports the sun, and so on. The conclusion appears to be that 
the first cause in this series must exist here and now: otherwise 
the sailor would not be able to stand on deck here and now. An 
infinite series is excluded because if a present effect depended 
here and now on an infinite number of causes it could never be 
realised.2 But, of course, we know that even if some centre 
of the universe had disappeared a few millions of years ago, it 
would probably be some more millions of years before we should 
feel the draught here on earth. This example is also deficient 
on another count. We set out to explain how a sailor can stand 
on deck, but the mystery thickens because each succeeding factor 


1S. Theol., 1, 46, 2 ad 7. 
* R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu Son Existence et Sa Nature, 2itme ed. 1915, p. 
246 ; see also pp. 76, ff. 
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has a progressively increasing need of explanation. The sailor’s 
need for support is infinitesimal compared to that of the earth 
and so on. Instead of explaining away the original deficit we 
multiply it to no end. Moreover an example of this kind is par- 
ticularly susceptible to re-entry. It is quite possible that the 
force which balances and sustains the universe is simply the inter- 
play of various forces within the universe and that no cause more 
than another can be styled a causa prima. This would not surprise 
us to-day. Nor would it surprise St. Thomas. An example 
such as that just given leaves us on the same plane in efficient 
causes. We have bigger and better causes in this series but they 
are all of a single type and St. Thomas does not see why in such 
a series there should be any causa prima. 


I cannot find that St. Thomas himself introduces this “ here 
and now” theme in excluding an infinite series in efficient causes, 
It does not appear in the First and Second Ways which conclude 
thus—Ergo necesse est devenire ad aliquod primum movens . 
Ergo necesse est ponere aliquam causam efficientem primam. Literally 
this conclusion would be verified in a series in the past, as in a 
series in the present. By prolonging the Second Way and intro- 
ducing elements from the Third Way we may establish that the 
First Cause not only existed in the past, but also exists in the 
present. But this does not appear to be a necessary conclusion 
from the Second Way itself. Nor does this “here and now” 
theme appear when St. Thomas shows that an infinite series in 
efficient causes is impossible. 


St. Thomas excludes an infinite series in efficient causes with 
what appears, at first sight, an appalling economy of explana- 
tion.! We may paraphrase his text somewhat like this. In a 
causal series we may start with effect A which is caused by B, 
which in turn is caused by C, which is caused by D and so on. 
B, C, D, etc., are on ascending levels, and represent different types 
of beings. As an explanation such a series may appear to be very 
much better than a series of human generations, which in the 
same symbols would be A, B, B, B, etc. But the difference is 
not as deep seated as might appear at first sight. Our new series 
A, B, C, D, ete., is of this kind :-— 


1In Metaphysicam Aristotelis Commentaria, Liber 2, Lectio 3, Cathala, N. 301 
sqq. This is clearly the authentic commentary on the text of the Summa Theologica 
as a comparison of the texts shows. 
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A B ot D E 
Effect of Cause of A Cause of B- Cause of C Cause of D 
B Effect of C Effect of D Effect of E Effect of F 


or more simply 
Effect/ cause/effect cause/effect cause/effect cause/effect 


St. Thomas simplifies things still more : he calls what is effect only, 
the ultimum, as it comes at the end of the causal chain. All these 
other ‘‘ cause/effect ”’ items he styles causae mediae and he treats 
them per modum unius. His contention is that there must be a 
causa prima. The causae mediae may be one or they may be 
many : you may have re-entry among them to your heart’s desire. 
But the general type of causa media is not more self-sufficient 
and self-explanatory than the ultimum from which you started. 
No individual causa media explains the type: no accumulation 
of causae mediae explains away the deficiency of the individual, 
it merely multiplies it. Given one causa media you may account 
for the others, and for the ultimate effect. But you must not 
get away to a false start. You are not given a causa media without 
more ado. A causa media has not the wherewithal to give itself. 
There is only one thing which can account adequately for the 
type of causa media, and that is a causa prima—a cause which 
eliminates the “‘effect’’ factor that is part of the causa medta 
—a cause which is cause only, without any alloy of effect. If 
I read St. Thomas aright, you may have all the time you require 
in the past to come to this causa prima. His point is simply this : 
it must have been there. The effect is due to the causae medtae, 
the causae mediae require of necessity a causa prima. Without 
the causa prima, the causae mediae could not operate, nor: could 
the ultimate effect take place. Since the effect does take place 
the wherewithal to produce it must have been operative. And 
the wherewithal includes the causa prima. 

The exclusion of re-entry is equally straightforward. The 
essential elements in this causal series are the wultimum, causa 
media, and causa prima. Clearly, given the character of these 


1 Nihil ad propositum differt, utrum sit unum tantum medium vel plura : quia 
omnia plura media accipiuntur loco unius, inquantum conveniunt in ratione medit. 
Et similiter non differt utrum sint media finita vel infinita ... . opportet dicere quod 
cujuslibet infiniti, sive in ordine causae, sive in ordine magnitudinis omnes partes 
sint mediae ; si enim esset aliqua pars quae non esset media opporteret, quod vel esset 
prima vel ultima : et utrumque repugnat rationi infiniti, quod excludit omnem ter- 
minum, et principium et finem. Op. cit. , N. 303. 
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three elements, there can be no question ot re-entry. The causa 
prima would cease to be prima, and become a causa media it it 
owed anything to any other cause. 

A scientist may conceivably argue that this juggling around 
with causes, and chains or causes, causae mediae, and causa prima 
is all very well, but it presupposes that empirically you are able to 
establish the existence of a cause and of a series of causes. It by 
“empirically ’’ we mean “ by the methods of modern science,” 
certainly we need not come by the notion of cause. __ It is sufficient 
for the purposes of science to replace “ cause’ and “ effect ” by 
“antecedent ’’ and “ successor.’’ This satisfies the positivist and 
pragmatic rubrics of contemporary science. There can be no 
doubt about the value of these rubrics within science. By apply- 
ing them taithtully science builds up a very exact skeleton of the 
world around us. The important point—and it is a difficult one— 
is this: do the canons of modern science offer the only legitimate 
approach to knowledge ? The complete answer of course involves 
tracing the relations between science and philosophy, and that is 
outside our present purpose. Briefly, however, the position is 
that the scientist in his professional capacity abstracts from rational 
values. The test of a scientific theory is not whether it conforms 
to classical canons of what is reasonable, but whether it works. 
“The truth and falsity of an idea (i..e, in science) and the question 
whether it has a definite meaning is relatively unimportant : what 
matters is that it will give rise to useful work ” (Planck : Philosophy 
of Phystcs, p. 106). 

The function of philosophy is to establish and defend rational 
values, and to interpret the world in terms of them. The scient- 
ist may examine phenomena and be satisfied that they are 
connected. It may be sufficient for his purpose to treat them 
as antecedent and successor. The philosopher may examine the 
same phenomena, and accept the scientist’s account as far as it 
goes. 3ut if the evidence is sufficient his analysis may, and 
often does, warrant. him in concluding to a cause-effect relation. 
When I take my pen in my hand and write, I know that the move- 
ment of my fingers is not just an antecedent of the movement of 
the pen. A legitimate analysis of experience will show that the 
pen will not write of itself—that the movement of the pen is not 
merely consequent on other factors but is dependent on them. And 
that is all the concept of cause involves. The same type of analysis 
shows that the causa media is dependent for its activity on a higher 
cause. Scientists are prone to shout “tally ho!’ on these oc- 
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casions—‘ there goes metaphysics.’’ But we can only cease being 
metaphysical if we cease to think. What Margenau has written 
on the anti-metaphysical strain in some scientific writing, is 
pertinent in discussing causes. 


To deny the presence, indeed the necessary presence, of metaphysical 
elements in any successful science is to be blind to the obvious, although 
to foster such blindness has become a highly sophisticated endeavor 
in our time. Many reputable scientists have joined the ranks of the 
exterminator brigade, which goes noisily about chasing metaphysical 
bats out of scientific belfries. They are a useful crowd, for what they 
exterminate is rarely metaphysics—it is usually bad physics. (The 
Nature of Physical Reality, New York, 1950, pp. 12-13). 


Certainly there is something incongruous about being anti- 
metaphysical and yet endeavouring to establish the existence of 
God who must be metaphysical according to all standards of con- 
temporary science. 

PATRICK CORCORAN 





NEWMAN'S IRISH ADVENTURE 


That 537 pages! should be devoted to a study of Newman’s 
connection with the Catholic University of Ireland may seem 
to some of its readers to be an excessive allowance in these days 
of paper shortage, but one must admit that Dr. McGrath has 
written on the whole an interesting—especially to Irish readers— 
and a valuable contribution to Newman literature. Dr. McGrath 
himself recognises that his book is somewhat lengthy but he holds 
that this is necessary inasmuch as his predecessors—even recent 
ones—have relied too much on already published works which either 
ignore or omit some very important sides of Newman’s activity in 
Dublin, especially as regards the practical side of the organisation 
of University work. Moreover he has deemed it advisable to give 
a history of the educational background against which was set the 
attempt, just a century ago, to found and organise a University 
for the Catholic people of Ireland. With regard to this portion 
of the book, one may say that Dr. McGrath is needlessly prolix 
especially in the section which deals with the Queen’s Colleges and 
the quarrel over them between O’Connell and the “ Young 
Irelanders.”’ 

Newman's really active connection with the Catholic University 
began just a year under a century ago, on the 7th May, 1852, when 
he crossed over to Dublin and delivered there the lectures on the 
Scope and Nature of University Education—republished later as 
The Idea of a University—in which he sets forth his views on the 
nature and function of the studies proper to a University. The 
doctrine he expounds has nothing that is definitely original, nothing 
that is personal to himself except the manner of its presentation, 
being in fact the traditional conception of “ liberal’ education as 
it was developed in Oxford and elsewhere throughout the centuries 
in which it has existed since Aristotle enunciated the principles 
on which is based the distinction between liberal and _ illiberal 
knowledge. Frequently “liberal’’ knowledge is exalted at the 
expense of knowledge which is described as “ useful.” ‘‘ Now I do 
not know who was first responsible for this evaluation.”’ For all 
I know it may have been one of the Seven Wise men. of Greece or a 
committee of the whole lot of them. But at any rate it has won 


1 Newman’s University, Idea and Reality. By Fergal McGrath S.J., D. Phil. 
(Oxon). Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 1951. pp. xiii +537. Price 30/-) 
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the approval of many eminent persons whose opinions have weight 
enough to affect injuriously well-devised educational plans. 
‘“‘ Pedants,”’ said the late Dr. Whitehead, “‘ sneer at an education 
which is useful. But if it is not useful what is it? Is it a talent 
to be hidden away in a napkin? Of course education should be 
useful, whatever your aim in life. It was useful to St. Augustine 
and it was useful to Napoleon.” 

Now, Newman was no pedant, and he had too much common 
sense to contemn useful knowledge. He had accepted the term 
“liberal’’ in the sense which Aristotle had given to its Greek equi- 
valent. And in applying the term to knowledge he defines liberal 
knowledge as knowledge for its own end and this he makes the scope 
of the University ; as an alternative to “liberal’’ he speaks of a 
gentleman's knowledge, in which connection “ gentleman ”’ must be 
taken in its social connotation. Now, that people should attend 
Universities with the object of acquiring such knowledge with 
profit to themselves it is at least desirable, if not necessary, that the 
background to their intellectual activities should be adequately 
buttressed financially. In the past this consideration excluded 
many from University studies who could profit thereby, while it 
cluttered the Universities with undesirables whose absence would 
have been more welcome than their presence. Probably a similar 
remark might be made of the present day Universities. 

Dr. McGrath has written an expository analysis of the Idea 

of a University, which was much to be desired, for the Idea if one 
can say so without incurring the penalties, if any, of literary high 
treason, is a painfully diffuse and wordy book. Newman once 
declared that if he had any master of style it was Cicero, who can- 
not, despite his merits, be acquitted of verbosity. Writing a letter 
about 1869 Newman stated “I have been obliged to take great 
pains with everything I have written and I often write chapters 
over and over again besides innumerable interlinear additions. . . 
I think I have never written for writing sake, but my one desire 
and aim has been to do what is so difficult to do, viz., to express 
clearly and exactly my meaning. When I have read over a passage, 
I have a few days before corrected, I have found it so obscure to 
myself, that I have frequently put it aside.” This is a strange 
statement coming from a man who could write a sermon like “ The 
Parting of Friends.’ At any rate it would seem to apply to the . 
Idea, which is marked by much repetition and unnecessary 
wordiness. 

In Dr. McGrath’s summary there are a few points which seem to 
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call for more explicit exposition, e.g., a University concerns itself 
primarily with those subjects of study which most tend to mental 
culture. He had said previously that “ broadly speaking the 
subjects of study may be divided according to their greater or less 
power of mental cultivation.” What cultural calculus can one use 
to help in coming to a decision on the point ? And what at any 
rate is the exact meaning attached to “‘ mental culture ”’ in this 
context ? 

One would like to know what exactly is implied when it is stated 
that mental culture is the best preparation for University pro- 
fessional studies. It bears a very close resemblance to that hoary 
old idol of the school-room, known as formal discipline, which with 
many simuar idols was invoked to defend what was often really 
indefensible in school practice. Might not the culture ideal of the 
University become a similar idol and be a mere paper regulation 
with little or nothing to correspond to it in reality ? 

We have only to open our eyes and see that this has happened 
in a University which we know. There is nothing unnatural in 
this because the real factors in life always make themselves felt. 
Take the case of a young man who is looking forward to a pro- 
fessional career in medicine, shall he seek the Degree of Bachelor 
of Science or the Arts Degree ? Money may be scarce with him 
and it is necessary that he should be in a position to earn his living 
with as little delay as possible. The air-borne culturist will plump 
forthe B.A. It means, he will say, a much wider and more generous 
culture. Is the young man to be compelled to spend the extra 
time and fees that the pursuit of culture involves? Probably the 
B.Sc. course bears much more closely on his life and fits him more 
successfully for his chosen profession. Newman coming from 
Oxford of a century ago to a famine-decimated Ireland could not 
be expected to understand at first the facts of the situation as they 
bore on the plans he had formulated for the University, but he 
quickly learned, in the course of the few months he spent in the 
country, to bring his scheme into harmony with the realities of 
Irish life. 

Newman did not affect an apocalyptic vein in his writing, and 
Dr. McGrath very justly contrasts him with practically all writers 
and theorists on education from Rousseau to Dewey in whom 
the ‘‘ Messianic note ’’’ is prominent. It must be admitted however 
that his commentators make up for this restraint on his part. 

It was an opinion of Newman’s—held with what conviction one 
cannot say—that “ the true life of a man is in his letters.’’ and he 
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adds that in contrast with biographers who varnish and assign 
motives, etc., “‘contemporary letters are facts”; but it by no 
means follows that they are always true witnesses to the facts, for 
the truth is they are often the most artificial of compositions and 
written to obscure the truth. 

Dr. McGrath is most lavish in the selection of the Letters of 
Newman written during the years 1851-58, of his Irish enterprise, 
and his readers being thus enabled to fashion a portrait of Newman 
as drawn by himself will be grateful to him or the reverse according 
to the image they want to see of the author of the Letters. It 
must be admitted that the portrait some of these letters offer 
makes by no means a pleasant picture. 

It must be borne in mind that Newman was an abnormally 
sensitive man, curiously dependent on the opinions of others, and 
troubled unduly by the trifling happenings by which ordinary 
people would never allow themselves to be disturbed, or if they were, 
would keep the annoyance to themselves, and not hasten to their 
writing desk to make it the subject of a letter. 

His own lines (Verses on Various Occasions), though over severe, 
are perhaps the best picture of him in his black moods : 


I am ashamed of my tears and my tongue : 

So easily fretted, so often unstrung ; 

Mad at trifles to which a chance moment gives birth, 
Complaining of Heaven, and complaining of earth. 


Probably this characteristic goes back to his childhood which 
(pace Shane Leslie) was not benefited by the fact that he had not 
experienced the “hardening process’ as advocated by Locke 
and such as he would have received in an English public school. 
Not to have been subject to the disciplinary influences of such a 
regime is not, indeed, necessarily a calamity, but the private school 
he attended did leave out something in the training, in the critical 
formative years which marked the close of his boyhood, that it 
was not an advantage to him to have missed. 

However that may be, one fears that it would be difficult to deny 
that the young Newman was at the time of his going up to Oxford 
something of a prig, and that his chances of recovery were not im- 
proved by the academic conventicles in which he was to spend 
so many years. But as an undergraduate who had been trained 
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to express his thoughts in a learned tongue once wrote : Hae autem 
observationes neque hic sunt, neque illic. Let us return to the Letters. 

Not knowing anything of Ireland or of the various currents of 
prevailing feeling, Newman was wise enough to realize his diffi- 
culties, and so he sought for guides to enable him to steer his course, 
He knew few people : among them must be reckoned as the wisest 
Dr. Moriarty, the President of All Hallows College, who was a 
staunch friend to him all through, though he did not always fully 
approve of his plans. Then there was Frederick Lucas, who was 
not so safe a guide to follow. Another was R. Ornsby, later a 
Professor in the University and one who lived to become a Fellow 
of the Royal University. Ornsby was much trusted by Newman, 
but one feels that he might better have done without him. One 
has only to read through the long letter—veritably a verbosa et 
grandis epistola—in which he sets out to be the guide, philosopher 
and friend of his correspondent. It is a conceited epistle written, 
it seems to me, in a strain of conscious superiority to the native 
Paddies to whom it referred. One sample may be quoted: “ The 
country is worn out, exhausted, sick and ashamed ot itself, having 
so long and so often placed itself at the mercy of agitators like 
O’Connell.’”” One may wonder what circles Mr. Ornsby frequented 
in the Dublin of 1852. 

Newman’s Memoranda may be classed with his Letters. In a 
Memorandum entry relating to Dr. Cullen, it is stated that Lucas 
did not find favour with the former, who bade Newman to sever 
his friendship with Lucas. Newman of course retused and believed 
that his refusal largely accounted for Dr. Cullen’s unfriendly 
attitude towards him. It is difficult to imagine grown up men 
behaving in this fashion and it is still more difficult to picture such 
a highly placed ecclesiastic as Cullen behaving so foolishly. 

Then come Newman’s letters to correspondents in England 
waiting expectantly for news from the pioneer in the Irish wilds. 
Some of the correspondence is meant to be humorous but it has 
to be admitted that the humour is somewhat flat-footed. There 
are many allusions to feather beds and meat, generally described as 
coarse and rough which seem to be too much for Dr. McGrath’s 
admiration to endure without some qualification, and he writes— 
“One can forgive the numerous references to under-done mutton 
for the sake of the description ‘ that it would turn a tartar’s 
stomach.’”’ There are varying reactions to what is termed humour ; 


some would think that the mot juste for this would be ‘ mutton 
ad nauseam.” 
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There were written in October, 1856, two letters which it is hard 
to understand that such a genius as Newman undoubtedly was 
could have written. They were addressed to Father A. St. John 
at the Birmingham Oratory who revered Newman as a saint. 


The first is quite short—‘‘ 1 am most sad. I have a load of care 
on me and no one to take pity on me. I hope it will make me 
rely on the source of all comfort.’’ Four days later to the same 


correspondent there came a letter which it would have been much 
better to have omitted from the collection, so difficult is it to recon- 
cile with the action of a normal man—‘ You have more physical 
courage than I have but somehow you lack moral courage. (1) 
When you bid me fear Dr. Cullen’s writing to Rome. (2) When 
you bid me thank the Cardinal for the extreme rudeness of joining 
Father Faber’s name to mine against my leave. I go to Rome to 
be snubbed . . . . I come to Dublin to be repelled by Dr. McHale 
and worn away by Dr. Cullen. The Cardinal taunts me with his 
dedications, and Father Faber insults me with his letters.” 


There is a curious passage quoted from a Memorandum at the 
close of the account of the mystery of the offer of a bishopric to 
Newman. It is as follows: ‘‘ For myself I never asked anyone a 
single question, from first to last, on the subject first of the delay, 
and then of the abandonment of the intention. It never occupied 
my thoughts. The prospect of it faded out of my mind, as the 
delay was more and more prolonged. I felt that to be a bishop 
there (in Ireland) would have singularly helped me in my work ; 
but I would never have been able to resign, if I had taken such 
wages. I might have been in Ireland till now. I am ever thankful 
to St. Philip for having saved me from this. Sic me servavit Apollo” 
a curious invocation in the context ! 





The account of the difficulties placed in Newman’s way by the 
two Archbishops does not seem to be very convincing. Dr. Cullen 
was doubtless what highly placed ecclesiastics often are-some- 
what difficult for those of inferior station to get on with. The 
faults which Newman had to find with him seem to be not more 
serious than negligence in replying to his numerous communica- 
tions. In all probability the most serious charge that can be 
alleged against him is bad manners in this respect, and even that 
could not be always well-founded. On the whole the Archbishop 
seemed to be kindly disposed to the Rector. His references to 
him were as a rule kindly, and at any rate Dr. Cullen’s personal 
and official differences with Dr. McHale tried his temper often, 
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and resulted in his manner being on occasions not of the Vere 
de Vere stamp. 

Dr. McHale was probably not a model of good manners. He 
was ever a hard-fighting prelate who battled with much success in 
times when it was necessary to fight. Newman once thought of 
getting Manning to act as Vice-Rector ; this of course was before 
the time when, to put it mildly, Newman and Manning were not on 
very friendly terms. Dr. McGrath mentions this idea of Newman 
and though he recognises that it was much better that Manning 
did not become Vice-Rector, he thinks it might have been ad- 
vantageous to have had Manning, who was a tough fighter, to do 
battle with Drs. McHale and Cullen. One might find that Manning 
would not have been the victor in such a combat and one’s money 
would be safer if placed on the western Archbishop. 

Dr. McGrath seems to be able to claim, if he wishes, that he has 
written the final word on Newman’s Irish adventure. Perhaps it is 
meant to be a preparation for an attempt to revive the Newman 
achievement, but it is not so sure that Newman would have wel- 
comed the manifestation ot his present popularity at least in certain 
circles which cannot be said to be wholly disinterested. For 
instance, one cannot see the Rector satisfied to have 86, St. Stephen’s 
Green called Newman-House in his honour. The house was bought 
without his knowledge. There is one thing that will be regarded 
with satisfaction by those who have taken possession of the Newman 
legend and that is, though his work may to some extent be revived 
in Dublin after a hundred years, he himself cannot come back, for 
one feels that he would not find himself at one with those who have 
succeeded in the rule of the place to-day. For one thing, he might 
think that it is too plebeian in its tone to suit one who, though no 
despiser of the plebs, liked to have the best people in his entourage. 
It is good to remember that a student with an Irish name is not 
often mentioned in his pages. Yet there was a student there, 
whose home address was, I think, in Parliament Street, Dublin, 
who was entered at St. Lawrence’s House in 1856. He was an out- 
standing student of remarkably versatile gifts and if one has to 
judge by his after career he could not have escaped notice where 
ability was valued. His name was William J]. Walsh, a man who 
was later to become President of Maynooth, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and first Chancellor of the National University of Ireland. 


W. J. WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCOURSE 
(Matthew cc. 24-25; Mark c. 13; Luke c. 21). 


Even a cursory reading of a modern commentary on the Eschatolog- 
ical Discourse or Synoptic Apocalypse, as it is sometimes called, is 
sufficient to make one realize that these chapters in which Christ speaks 
of the destruction of the Temple and the coming of the Son of Man 
present special problems and that exegetes are by no means unanimous 
in their solution of them. From ancient times widely divergent views 
of the discourse as a whole as well as of individual passages have been 
propounded. Since the closing years of the last century the Eschatolog- 
ical Discourse has held a foremost place in discussions concerning christ- 
ian origins. While liberal criticism tended to question the authenticity 
of the words attributed to Christ by the evangelists, thoroughgoing 
eschatologists, in reaction against an interpretation of the Gospels 
which made Christ nothing more that a notable ethical teacher, claimed 
that the Eschatological Discourse contained ‘the quintessence of the 
message of Jesus.’’ According to these writers, Christ believed that the 
end of the world was at hand ; but, though mistaken from the historical 
point of view, Christ was not mistaken from the religious point of view ; 
the present world for the religious man is but a halting place. 

Against extreme views of this kind a majority of recent Catholic 
writers maintain that Christ spoke both of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world in the Eschatological Discourse, but they 
are not in entire agreement in their explanations of the apparent confus- 
ion of the times of these events, nor in fixing the points of transition 
from one theme to the other. Some stress the “ prophetical ’’ character 
of the discourse and explain the intermingling of themes and abrupt 
transitions from one to the other as an instance of the lack of perspective 
which is a well-known feature of the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
More generally, however, it is held that the discourse itself provides 
evidence that Christ made an important distinction between the two 
events. The fall of Jerusalem would be preceded by warning signs and 
would take place before the contemporary generation of Jews had passed 
away. Concerning the time of the end of the world Christ gave no 
information ; there would be no warning signs ; for all alike His admonit- 
ion is, ““ Watch, for you know not when the time is.”’ 

An interpretation of the whole discourse which hitherto has had few 
supporters has recently been restated by A. Feuillet in a remarkable 
series of articles in Revue Biblique.' Contrary to the prevalent view 
that Christ spoke of two distinct themes, the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world, Feuillet argues that there is a single theme 
throughout, the destruction of Jerusalem together with its counterpart, 


1A. Feuillet Revue Biblique, 1948, pp. 481-502 ; 1949, pp. 61-92 ; 340-364 ; 1950, 
pp. 180-211. 
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the establishment of the messianic kingdom, which is signified by the 
coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of heaven. This interpretation 
is presented with great skill and erudition and there can be little room 
for doubt that Feuillet’s presentation and advocacy will win for it a 
measure of support which it did not enjoy up to the present. 

One can most easily get a grasp of the distinctive features of this 
interpretation by following Feuullet’s anatysis of Mark c. 13, The main 
discourse falls into three parts, 5-13, 14-23, 24-27, and is preceded by 
an historical introduction, 1-4, and foilowed by the parable of the fig tree 
and the exhortations to vigilance, 28-37. In his discussion of 1-4 
Feuillet emphasizes that the questions of the disciples deal with only 
a single subject, the destruction of the Temple. He does not admit 
that the fuller question about ‘‘ thy coming ” and ‘‘ the consummation of 
the world” in Matthew 24:3 must be taken to mean that the disciples 
intended to ask about the end of the world as a distinct event. 

In 5-13, to which he gives the title The Beginning of Sorrows, our 
author pays special attention to the statements “ these things are the 
beginning, of sorrows (birth-pangs),” 8, and “ unto all nations the Gospel 
must first be preached,’’ 10. The metaphor of birth-pangs (cf. John 
16:20ff), suggests that the great tribulation to which the calamities 
described in 7-8 are but the prelude will give birth to a new era. The 
destruction of the Temple marks the end of an epoch, but the disciples 
are given to understand that far from being an unmitigated catastrophe, 
it will in reality be the introduction of a new and better system. There 
is a consoling aspect, therefore, to the prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple. At first glance it may seem quite clear that in saying “ unto 
all nations the Gospel must first be preached ” Christ had in mind the 
bringing of the Gospel to all peoples before the end of the world. But 
it has been noted by more than one exegete that St. Paul (Romans 
10:18) employs very similar terminoiogy when speaking of the evangel- 
ization of the Jews in the Roman world in his own day. The immediate 
context here supports the view that Christ’s words refer to the Jews 
scattered among the pagan nations of the Roman empire. These would 
be given the opportunity of hearing the Gospel before the destruction 
of the Temple, the judgment inflicted by God on the chosen people. 

The second part of the discourse, 14-23, The Great Tribulation, answers 
the disciples’ question about the sign of the destruction of the Temple, 
and gives practical advice for those in danger of being caught in the 
great catastrophe mentioned in 19. One of the most noteworthy features 
of Feuillet’s analysis is the way in which he maintains the unity of this 
section against the majority of writers who hold that the discourse 
has a twofold theme. Generally the concluding verses are taken to 
refer to the theme of the end of the world, but there is no agreement 
as to the point of transition from the theme of the destruction of the 
Temple, some dividing at 19, others at 20, while still others make the 
theme of the end of the world begin only at 24. As positive indications 
of the unity of the whole section Feuillet points to the particle rére in 
14 and 21 corresponding to 6ray in 14, the recurrent al juépar éxeival 
in 17 and 19, and the causal ydp in 19 linking this verse with what pre- 
cedes. The mention of the “ elect ’’ in 20 and the statement that “ unless 
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the Lord had shortened these days, no flesh would be saved,’’ do not 
prove that at this point Christ is speaking of the end of world. Some 
early writers interpreted the passage in relation to the calamitous 
happenings which culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem. Feuillet 
contends that with the reference to the “ elect ’’ we are brought into touch 
with one of the most fundamental conceptions in Old Testament 
teaching, the prophetic doctrine of the “ remnant ” of Israel (cf. Isaiah 
c. 1:9). It is the same “ remnant ’”—doctrine which reappears in St. 
Paul, Romans c. II: 27. God will not allow the chosen people to 
perish completely ; for the sake of a chosen remnant, the great catas- 
trophe, of which the destruction of the Temple is the most significant 
element, will be mitigated. 

The exegesis of 24-27, Consequences of the Catastrophe, is probably 
the most interesting as well as crucial part in the view which we are 
considering. A long tradition favours the interpretation that these 
verses refer to the coming of the Son of Man in judgment at the end 
of the world. It is noteworthy, however, that nothing in the immediate 
context proves that there is such a complete change of perspective 
between this and the preceding section, or indicates a prolonged interval 
between the Great Tribulation and the coming of the Son of Man. Indeed 
it can be argued that the reappearance of év éxéiwais rais jyépas 
(17, 19) in 24 and the particle rére (14, 21) in 26 and 27, hint that the 
coming of the Son of Man is closely linked in time with the Great Trib- 
ulation in which Jerusalem was destroyed. The description of signs 
in the heavens may appear to be inexplicable except as an account of 
cosmic disturbances at the end of the world. Modern exegetes, how- 
ever, do not feel obliged to interpret the passage ad litteram: II ne 
s'agit donc point de prodromes marqués par les transformations des astres, 
mais des fortes images pour marquer que Dieu entre en scene, (Lagrange, 
S. Marc, p. 345); Coaevi scriptores in ea descriptione locutiones con- 
suetas styli prophetici et apocalytici deprehendunt. . . quibus praepotens 
Dei interventus (ruina Babylonis, Aegyptit, Edom) non vero aliqua cosmica 
perturbatio nuntiari solet. (Simon-Dorado, Nov. Test., Vol. I, p. 848.) 
The imagery of cosmic disturbances can, therefore, be understood 
as a recognized mode of announcing a decisive divine intervention 
in human affairs. It is not difficult to visualize the destruction 
of Jerusalem as such a turning-point in history, for it represents the 
collapse of the ancient economy and marks a decisive stage in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth. . 

The coming of “‘ the Son of Man in the clouds of Heaven ”’ is explained 
in the light of Daniel 7:13-14, from which this expression is taken. 
In Damel the coming of “ one like a son of man with the clouds of heaven” 
is a symbol not of final judgement, but of the establishment of the mess- 
ianic kingdom on earth. If the passage is interpreted in the same sense 
here, then instead of a reference to the coming of the Son of Man in 
final judgment we have rather the consoling aspect of the destruction 
of the Temple, the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth, which is 
the counterpart of the disaster which overwheimed the chosen people. 
The words in which Christ speaks of sending the angels to gather his 
elect from the ends of the earth, 27, are taken from Deuteronomy 30: 4 
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and Zachary 2:6. The expressions ‘‘ dispersion ’’ and “ gathering ”’ are 
used in the Old Testament to signify, respectively, the loss of religious 
and national unity through disloyalty to God, and the restoration of 
Israel with recovery of unity by return to God. It is not an accident 
that in this context Christ adopted this familiar terminology which in 
its own way gave expression to the messianic hope of Israel. The 
gathering of the elect may be understood as the bringing of the chosen 
remnant into the unity of the kingdom which is the Israel of God (ef, 
Romans, I1:25ff). 

If we accept Feuillet’s exposition up to this point, then the difficulty 
of determining the correct application of the parable of the fig-tree and 
of interpreting 30 no longer exist. It seems natural to take the parable 
closely with 24-27, but if these verses refer to the end of the world, 
the interpretation of 30 creates a problem. On the other hand, if 24-27 
are primarily concerned with the counterpart of the destruction of Jer- 
usalem, the establishment of the messianic kingdom, we have an unforced 
interpretation both of the parable and the statement “ this generation 
shall not pass until all these things be done.” The disciples are reminded 
that they are not to be discouraged by the catastrophe which will over- 
whelm Jerusalem before the contemporary generation has passed away. 
These events have a joyful and consoling aspect—’’ the kingdom of God 
is at hand.”’ 

In dealing with 32 “ But of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father,’’ Feuillet adopts the 
view that the emphasis is on the withholding of precise information as 
to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. Christ has already indicated 
that it will take place during the lifetime of the contemporary generat- 
ion of Jews, but it is no part of his mission to give more exact information, 

In a résumé such as this one cannot hope to give an adequate idea 
of the impressive array of arguments with which Feuillet supports his 
interpretation of the Eschatological Discourse. His articles show a 
profound knowledge of the Old Testament background and a wide 
acquaintance with the best of modern literature on the subject under 
discussion. The comparative simplicity of this exegesis of Christ’s 
words as weil as the erudition with which the arguments in support of 
it are marshalled, seem likely to win widespread recognition for it. The 
interpretation is not, of course, entirely free from difficulty. One critic- 
ism which may be mentioned concerns the interpretation of 32, ‘ But 
of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor 
the Son, but the Father.’ It may seem obvious to take the conjunction 
of “ day ”’ and “ hour ”’ as signifying the precise time of the events fore- 
told by Christ, but the form of the Greek Text epi 5€ ris 7pépas 
éxeivns 7) 77¢ wpas “concerning that day or the (that) hour” makes 
one hesitate. It is difficult to get rid of the impression that there is 
a change of theme, and that Christ is now speaking of the Day par ex- 
cellence, the day of judgment (cf. 2 Thessalonians, 1:10;2 Timothy, 
1:12, 18; 4:8). The opposition here is not simply between a general 
indication of the time of the events foretold and the precise date. There 
appears to be a more fundamental contrast between two situations. 
For one of these there will be warning signs, and the general period in 
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which it will take place is foretold. For the other there are no warning 
signs, and no information is given about the time in which it will take 
place—constant readiness is the only way to avoid being taken by 
surprise. Even granting that the discourse up to 32 deals only with 
the theme of the destruction of Jerusalem, the introduction of the theme 
of the day of judgment at this point should cause no surprise. It is 
generally admitted that there was confusion in the minds of the dis- 
ciples as to the relation between the two events. The chief purpose of 
Christ in the discourse is to show the disciples beforehand the true sig- 
nificance of the destruction of Jerusalem, but this does not mean that 
it was inappropriate to introduce the theme of the day of judgment. 
However brief the reference to this theme, it contains sufficient infor- 
mation to warn the disciples against identifying the day of judgment 
with the destruction of Jerusalem and the collapse of Judaism. 


JOHN A. O’FLYNN 


THE NEW MALTHUSIANISM. 


Someone—I think it was Professor Joad—has said that when good 
heresies die in Europe they go to America and reappear as the discoveries 
of the local professors. Something of this nature has taken place during 
the last decade in regard to the theories of Malthus. It will be re- 
membered that in 1798 the Rev. Thomas Malthus, an English Protestant 
clergyman, published his famous Essay on the Principles of Population. 
In an endeavour to counter the Socialistic doctrines of Godwin and 
Condorcet, he argued that the principle of population, and not 
the human institution of property, was responsible for vice and 
misery. He elaborated, with mathematical detail, his thesis that the 
| “constant tendency of all animated life is to increase beyond the nourish- 
ment prepared for it,’’ that, while population, if unchecked, increases in 
geometrical ratio, food supplies increase only in arithmetical and that, 
consequently, if vice and misery are to be eliminated from life and future 
mass starvation avoided, the increase of population must be restrained. 
The implications of this Malthusian doctrine accorded well with the 
slfish interests of that Liberalistic capitalism then becoming dominant 
in Britain and, for a while, the law of Malthus was in high favour in 
influential economic thought. But the author’s extensive modification 
of it in successive editions of his Essay, the flaws in its mathematical 
reasoning which the passage of time revealed, and the general tenor of 
Victorian optimism led to its general rejection as the nineteenth century 
progressed. 

Its place was taken by Neo-Malthusianism which, linked up with 
Feminist agitation, placed the emphasis on present grievances and 
miseries rather than on problematical future needs and which differed 
fundamentally from the earlier teaching in the remedy it proposed. 
While Malthus wished to obtain the limitation of population, not by 
Violations of the moral law, but by sexual self-restraint, the Neo- 
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Malthusians advised early marriage combined with the practice of contra- 
ception. The reasoning which they invoked need not be considered 
here for, as time went on and moral standards and fixed religious con- 
victions were discarded, no philosophical or economic arguments were 
needed to justify practices which lust and irresponsibility found acceptable, 

However, during the last decade, the arguments of Malthus have been 
resurrected in a new form and with new force. And, for reasons which 
will be indicated, their new expression has to be reckoned with by 
Catholic moralists to-day. In one sense, what we are experiencing js 
another apparent clash between good morals and science. Science in 
this case takes the form of ecology, a term which, though possibly new 
to many, looms large in American economic writing just now. This 
science, strictly defined as dealing with the relation of environment to 
organism, deals in practice with the problem of how men may adapt 
themselves to the balance of nature, and its present preoccupation is 
with the conservation of the earth’s natural resources. Starting with 
an ecological premiss, a rather gloomy school of thinkers Ras developed 
a line of reasoning akin to that followed up by Malthus. But their think. 
ing is more formidable. For one thing, the ecological grounds for their 
doctrine are very real, alarmingly so. For another, they are influencing 
many of those who are in a position to direct the lines of American 
intervention in the world’s economic life and, in an era of planning like 
ours, this can mean a great deal. 

The new Malthusians start by asserting, as an indisputable truth, 
that the natural resources of the earth are being steadily depleted by 
erosion, by exhaustion of fertility, by reckless and inefficient methods 
of cultivation. Then follows a demographic proposition to the effect 
that, as natural resources decrease, population steadily tends to multiply 
itself. In other words, we are confronted with an ascending curve of 
population and a descending curve of natural resources. The only 
solution of the problem lies in going back to Malthus, or, rather, to the 
Neo-Malthusians, for our modern ecologists would not merely advocate 
the voluntary adoption of artificial methods of birth control, they would 
actually invoke America’s might to impose these methods on the world. 

Let us look at the argument in more detail. It has found its most 
forcible expression in The Road to Survival by William Voght, a 
work which, though written on a rather hysterical note, has become a 
influential ‘‘ best seller’’ in America. In more restrained form, itis 
elaborated, as. far as the ecological aspect is concerned, in Ow 
Plundered Planet by Dr. Fairfield Osborn, another American scientist. 
The idea has been taken up by a host of popularisers and pseudo 
scientists in the United States and, in England ; the Huxleys—to mention 
only two—have been vocal on the theme. All these writers have not, 
of course, committed themselves to the advocacy of Neo-Malthusian 
methods, but the general tenor of their writing justifies the pungent 
words of a critic who spoke of the ‘‘ lugubrious wailing of Neo-Malthusian 
Jeremiahs.” 

We can take it that the warning about the depletion of natural re 
sources is both justified and necessary. The whole ecological problem 
can, and should be, removed out of the domain of birth control propa 
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ganda and considered in itself. It makes discouraging reading. Briefly, 
the case runs thus. For the production of food, soil is necessary and 
the productive capacity of land depends on the depth of top-soil. In 
vast regions, this top-soil is gone ; the sub-soil is following and nothing 
is being left but bare rock. Yet, according to some authorities, it takes 
nature up to three hundred years to bring back the one inch of top-soil 
which can be lost as the result of a single rain. Men have treated the 
soil with blind folly ; animated by greed, they have taken everything 
out of it and put nothing in. The natural covering of the land has been 
destroyed by deforestation, by fire, by reckless methods of cultivation. 
Men thus set the stage for the destructive work of nature which is called 
erosion, in which the elements, wind and rain, are free to work their 
will on the soil, deprived of its natural protection. The result is that 
the top-soil from millions of acres has been washed into the sea or blown 
away with the wind. This process, going on for generations, has, in 
our day, been intensified by mechanisation and the greed for quick 
returns and has produced results, which, even on a conservative estimate, 
are serious. It is asserted that in the North American continent alone 
as much as one-third of the top-soil has been lost in less than two hundred 
years, that with it has gone one-third of its valuable timber resources 
and, of course, the bulk of its wild life. And this in America, “ the 
bread basket of a hungry Europe!’ It is also asserted that what is 
now being discovered in America has long been true of the Orient 
and Europe. Probably, the very absence of mechanization in 
the East and the presence of a more balanced rural economy in much 
of Europe has saved the eastern hemisphere from the full rigours of soil 
depletion experienced in the west. But, especially in view of the 
scorched earth policy pursued by some powers during the last war, the 
dangers and problems enunciated exist everywhere. And even if the 
curve of natural resources was not descending to any serious degree in 
some parts of the world, the ascending curve of population would have 
to be taken into account. 

Just as the reality of erosion must be faced, so consideration must be 
given to the steady growth of the world’s population. The calculations 
of Malthus have been discarded and, probably, the attempts of his 
successors will be found equally wide of the mark. But the general 
pattern of the situation is clear enough. The population of the world 
is now approximately 2.2 billion. It is calculated that the present annual 
rate of increase is about one and one-sixth per cent. and that, unless 
some immense calamity overtakes the human race in the meantime, 
the three billion mark will almost certainly be passed before the end of 
the present century. There are aspects of this general situation which 
are not without their influence on world planners. One is that while 
the population of the world, as a whole, is increasing, the population of 
Western Europe is stationary and will show a considerable decline within 
the next hundred years. The general and moral significance of this need 
not be elabotated here. As far as Great Britain is concerned, the reader 
can be referred to the concise treatment of the subject in Dr. Beck’s 
booklet, The Family and the Future. What is true of Britain is true 
in a greater degree of lands like France and Sweden and, in the United 
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States itself, there are indications that a stationary population will be 
attained within three decades, as far as the white population is concerned, 
It is different as regards the coloured races and, in this distinction, we 
have one key to the panic which inspires the new doctrine of compulsory 
birth-control. Another key lies in the fact that it is calculated that, 
by the end of the century, Russia will have added more than seventy 
millions to her present population and, while accurate calculations of 
the present populations of the Far East and Africa are not possible, 
these populations, to quote Professor Huxley, are embarking on a 
‘startling rapid increase.” 


This brings us to the pith of the problem and the remedy proposed. 
It is argued that, even in present circumstances, about three-quarters 
of the earth’s inhabitants lack sufficient food. It is urged that the 
depletion of natural resources, which has formed the foundation of the 
new teaching, will reduce the supply of food available and, that, con- 
sequently, the further increase of population will involve universal 
starvation and misery-—unless something is done. 


It is this “‘ something ’’ which brings the discussion into the domain of 
morality. True, the new Malthusians are prepared to welcome any 
method of population restriction, except the way of voluntary abstinence, 
sponsored by Malthus. We find them speaking of “ malaria as a blessing 
in disguise,”’ of a high death rate as ‘‘ one of the greatest assets of Chile.” 
They write, with tolerance, of war and pestilence and, in Dr. Voght’s 
best seller, we find it urged that the United Nations food organization 
“should not ship food to keep alive ten million Indians and Chinese this 
year, so that fifty millions may die five years hence.’’ But their main 
remedy is sterilization and family limitation or elimination through 
contraception. And what is morally sordid in all this is cloaked with 
what Professor Huxley calls ‘‘a new view of human destiny.’’ This 
time, the out-worn arguments of neo-Malthusianism are trotted forth 
with an ecological background and claim a new dignity from this back- 
ground. More important, a claim for sanctions for their enforcement 
is now made. Provision for gentle persuasion is put forward in the 
suggestion of “ sterilization bonuses.’’ But persuasion is not so gentle 
when the economic might of the United States and her réle in world 
planning are invoked to force birth control on “ backward peoples.” 
It has been urged that economic aid for such peoples should be condi- 
tional on official recognition and sponsoring of family limitation measures, 
that, with American economic and political influence, should go birth- 
control propaganda. De facto, this proposal has not been unheeded in 
Japan and, to a lesser degree, in other spheres of influence. It is un- 
necessary to stress the moral significance of this. Neo-Malthusianism, 
in itself, is a potent evil. If it can use the growing influence of one of 
the two great world powers—the power that stands between men and 
the might of Eastern imperialism—as a cover for its advancement, the 
outlook for Christian morality becomes more serious. 

Now what must be our judgment of all this. Of the solution proposed 
there need be no discussion here. The position of the Catholic moralist 
is clear-cut and unequivocal. It finds authoritative expression in the 
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words of Casti Connult : 

‘No reason, however grave, may be put forward by which anything 
intrinsically against nature may become conformable to nature and 
morally good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act is destined primarily 
by nature for the begetting of children, those who in exercising it de- 
liberately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against nature and 
commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 

Catholics know that this authoritative view is based on profound 
religious and moral truths and can be defended by arguments drawn 
from the domains of religion and ethics. But we must remember 
that we are dealing with men whose views are based on a completely 
materialistic conception of life, who have neither knowledge of nor 
belief in God’s Providence, men for whom the Sermon on the Mount 
might well have never been delivered. Hence, it is hard to find any 
common basis for argument with these in the moral domain, the more 
so as they are committed to a form of Ethical Relativism which makes 
them impervious to arguments about “‘ frustration of a natural function.” 
For instance, when Dr. Voght says, ‘‘ Man has moved into an untenable 
position by protracted and wholesale violation of certain natural laws,” 
it avails nothing to point out that the solution proposed is that man 
should now go a step farther and violate the law of his own nature. 

But we can justify our position by showing that, in the ecological 
field, the case made is by no means as strong as its advocates suppose. 
We can concede what they urge about the menace of erosion and also 
accept their predictions about the ascending curve of population. But 
it is a different matter when we consider their pessimistic view of the 
crisis brought about by these two factors. Aldous Huxley, in an essay 
in an UNESCO sponsored symposium on ‘‘ Human Rights,” begins his 
survey of the problem with the assertion that at present, about three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of our planet have not enough to eat. Granted 
this, it has to be shown by the apostles of the new morality that the 
condition is due to insufficiency of production, to lack of food potential 
and not to defects of distribution and decadent economic conditions. 
Those of us who remember the wholesale destruction of wheat and coffee 
in the inter-war years, who read of “the scorched earth”’ policies of 
war time, will need convincing that selfish power and commercial in- 
terests, rather than ‘‘ reckless human breeding,” should not bear respons- 
ibility for much of the want and misery that this generation has ex- 
perienced. 

Again, in considering the neo-Malthusian case, we must make a dis- 
tinction, which they ignore, between overcrowding in one region and over- 
population in the whole world. There is overcrowding in China, but 
Australia is a continent the size of Europe, and, yet, its population is- 
hardly higher than that of Greater London. Three years ago, the 
Australian Minister of Immigration wrote that, while his country had 
been transformed from an unknown wilderness into a highly urbanised 
and industrialized civilization, population remains its greatest deficit. 
‘ Australia,’’ he says, ‘‘ will remain a vast undeveloped continent, a vast 
unpopulated continent, while there are nearly 3,000,000 square mile 
and less than 8,000,000 of a population to occupy it.” Australia, he 
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added, could therefore absorb 140,000 new citizens a year. 

Australia is, then, an underpopulated country which, in_ present 
circumstances, could sustain a much larger population. There are other 
vast regions which while sparsely populated now, could, by development 
and cultivation maintain many millions more of inhabitants. Of 
these regions, the Amazon Basin and the Artic lands are generally taken 
as examples by those who would challenge the pessimistic school. 
In New Worlds Emerging, an American writer whose extravagance of 
utterance is balanced by practical knowledge of the problems treated, 
examines the population potentialities of countries now relatively barren. 
The very real achievements of Russia in the Soviet Artic owe a great 
deal to slave labour but they stand, also, as a challenge to the free world 
and the signs are that the challenge is being taken up. For instance, 
Alaska, under stress of military necessity, is now being studied and 
developed and the conclusion proclaimed that, by an adjustment of 
economic circumstances, the natural resources of the country, now known 
to be immeasurably greater than once supposed, can in time provide 
for the millions of settlers for whom there is geographical room. In the 
Amazon valley it is convincingly argued that, to-day, the promise equals 
that of the American prairies of one hundred years ago. And the regions 
of the Artic and the Amazon are only two of the many which permit of 
similar migratory opportunities. 

Turning to the areas already developed and populated, the very 
regions where soil erosion and depletion of natural resources are prevalent, 
even here the pessimists concede that productivity can be multiplied 
and soil depletion halted if earnestness and efficiency are brought into 
play. Irrigation could transform semi-arid regions. The food value 
of grass lands could be vastly increased by new methods of cultivation. 
The production of fertilizers could be increased tremendously and the 
technique of their application developed in a way that would multiply 
present crop production. Two years ago, a writer in Contemporary 
Issues subjected the views of the Voght school to close analysis and 
showed that, while the top-soil removed by erosion can only be replaced 
naturally by a lengthy process, science by the use of inorganic fertilizers 
is already, in America, producing the top-soil elements necessary for the 
production of crops and that the developments in the use of organic 
and inorganic fertilizers now becoming evident, open up possibilities of 
an increase on food production beyond men’s wildest expe ctations. 

And that these developments do not belong merely to the realm of 
theory is clear from concrete achievements which can be listed. The 
famous T.V.A. experiment in land reclamation and enrichment at once 
comes to mind. Less known are such achievements as those accomplished 
in the State of Kansas. There, forty-two million bushels of wheat were 
produced in 1917 on what was then called the “‘ Great American Desert.”’ 
To-day, by irrigation and new tillage methods, two hundred billions 
are produced in an average year. In the State of Missouri, by irriga- 
tion, the vield of wheat was increased by seventy-five bushels per acre. 
Leaving the United States for Mexico, we find that, in the Yagu valley, 
400,000 acres of hitherto useless land have been reclaimed and it is 
hoped to reach the million target in the near future. What was ac- 
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complished by Mussolini in the marshes of Italy belongs to history and 
examples of such reclamation and development are appearing to-day in 
every land where war preoccupations are not so great as to hinder pro- 
ductive employment. 

The pessimistic Malthusian may, however, concede all this, but he will 
hold that, while such development may, in time multiply our food 
supplies, such increase will not keep pace with the increase of world 
population and, so, ultimately, we must face and adopt the Malthusian 
solution. The answer is that while it would be a worth while thing to 
push back the crisis for generations, the objection would only hold if 
there were merely question of conventional methods. 

But, surely, science is not so bankrupt as the neo-Malthusians suppose ! 
It seems strange that the materialistic scientists who, a generation ago, 
promised man an earthly paradise, cannot even guarantee him a passing 
existence on the earth now ; that we, who rejected the undue pretensions 
of science in the past, should now have to uphold its potency in its own 
domain. But the pessimist would invoke science, not to solve the 
problem of population but to express the hopelessness of solution. Thus 
the author of the Road to Survival says, “ if the United States had spent 
two million dollars developing contraceptives, instead of the atom bomb, 
it would have contributed more to our national security.” A more 
obvious line of argument would be to urge that the very potentiality 
implied by atomic power should enable men to solve the problem pre- 
sented by rising populations and diminishing food supplies. This idea 
is expressed by Aldous Huxley in the essay to which reference has been 
made. ‘‘ If comparable amounts of money and scientific ability could 
be devoted to the problem of producing foodstuffs artificially, it seems 
likely enough that methods would quickly be found for providing the 
half-starved millions of Europe and Asia with an adequate diet. The 
synthesis of Chlorophyll, for example, might be for the later twentieth 
century, the equivalent of what the exploitation of the empty lands 
of the new world was for the nineteenth.”” And, de facto, science is 
rising to the challenge of our time. Hydrogenics, the cultivation of 
plants in chemically charged water, independent of the soil, opens up 
possibilities which cannot be limited by present calculation, but which 
were foreshadowed when thousands of American soldiers on Pacific 
bases were fed during the war by vegetables grown hydroponically. In 
short, the writer of the article in Contemporary Issues was justified in 
summarizing his conclusions on this point by saying: “ All these de- 
velopments—and perhaps algae and yeast cultivation alone—if applied 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude as they can so be applied, could supple- 
ment present produce from the land to an extent that would make the 
pessimistic forebodings of the adherents of Malthus quixotic.” 

It would seem, then, that, even on their own ground, the case of the 
new Malthusians is far from convincing and that there are reasons for 
the repudiation of their doctrine other than moral reasons. The main 
error of the new disciples has been the same as that of Malthus himself— 
interpreting the future in terms of the past. Just as the gloomy pre- 
dictions of Malthus for nineteenth century man were falsified in the 
event, so political economists of the future will smile at the Malthusian 
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pessimism of to-day. Moreover, it can be urged now as it was urged 
against Malthus that the solution of birth control only aggravates the 
problem it proposes to solve. The extent of the production of land is 
in proportion to the amount of labour expended on it. Where limita- 
tion of population reduces the available labour, productivity is lowered 
and, thus, we are involved in a vicious circle. And, in fact, agriculture 
shows the highest output per acre in those regions—Japan, China and 
certain European areas where the economy of the small proprietor 
obtains, where we have the highest number of people working per acre 
of arable land ; whereas “ soil massacre ’’ and depletion of natural re- 
sources is most in evidence where men have tried to make mechanization, 
with a paucity of working population, form the basis of rural economy. 

Finally, it will be clear that great dangers to human liberty and dignity 
are implied in the New Malthusianism. It is certain that if the 
ecological problems of the future are to be solved, there will be need of 
planning and co-operation on a supra-national level. If this planning 
is going to be done by men who believe that “ all possible conservation 
measures are futile unless human breeding is checked,”’ and if these 
men can use economic sanctions to enforce their theory, then the up- 
holders of Christian morality must prepare for conflict. 


SEAMUS MCLOUGHLIN 


THE MEANING OF ECCLESIASTES 10: 15 
Ecclesiastes 10:15 may be rendered literally from the Hebrew 


The toil of the fools wearies him 
who knows not to go to a city. 


The verse is obscure and there is little agreement among commentators 
as to its meaning. The text is somewhat corrupt; the noun “toil” 
though masculine, is construed with the 3rd person feminine of the verb 
which must therefore be emended, by changing one letter, to y*yagg- 
‘ennu. Moreover, a few Hebrew manuscripts together with the two 
manuscripts S and A of the Greek and also the Targum have “ fool” 
instead of “ fools”’ ; this seems the better reading. The suffix “ him” 
is ambiguous ; it may refer back to “ fool’ or point forward to ‘‘ who’ 
and mean a person distinct from the fool. Lastly, the Hebrew word 
‘asher, translated ‘“‘ who” above, may also be rendered “ because.” 

Now if we suppose the suffix “ him ”’ to refer to a person distinct from 
the fool, the sense may be that a fool’s laboured explanation tires out 
the traveller who seeks from him direction to a city. Students of 
Shakespeare will recall the words of Macbeth : 


, 


a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. 
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Most scholars, however, think that by “‘ him” the fool himself is meant. 
The meaning then might appear to be that the fool wearies himself 
trying to reach a city, not knowing the road. But neither of these inter- 
pretations makes a thought worth expressing. Some few writers see 
in the verse a thrust at the Essenes, a sect, incidentally, much talked of 
to-day in connection with the recent manuscript-finds near the Dead 
Sea (cf. Note by J. A. O’Flynn in J.T.Q., April, 1951) ; the Essenes (cf. 
Josephus Ant. XVIII, 1, 5) avoided cities and dwelt in the wilderness 
by the Dead Sea. The interpretation is far-fetched. 
The rendering of the verse which is generally accepted is 


The toil of the fool wearies him (i.e. the fool), 
because he knows not how to go to a (or, the) city. 


The expression ‘‘ not to know how to go to the city ’”’ is not to be taken 
literally, according to the general consensus of opinion ; it is rather a 
saying like our “ not to know enough to go in when it rains,” branding 
one as ignorant “‘ of the most patent facts of experience that lie within 
all men’s experience ’’ (so E. H. Plumptre, Ecclesiastes, Cambridge, 
1881). There is always a plainly marked road leading to the city, and 
it should be the simplest thing in the world to find it. The words remind 
Plumptre of the saying of Shakespeare (in As You Like It): 


The “why” is plain as way to parish church. 


If indeed the second half of the verse is proverbial, then the passage 
has one or other of the following meanings. (1) The fool’s vapourings 
(cf. 10: 12ff) weary him out, because he has no comprehension of even 
the simplest things ; he is utterly stupid, notwithstanding his pretensions. 
(2) The fool labours at a task until his physical strength is exhausted 
without accomplishing anything, because lacking common sense, he fails 
to see the obvious method. 

It may be objected, however, that the second half of the verse may 
not be, after all, a proverbial expression; there is no proof that it is 
to be so regarded. Moreover, could it be said in the days of Ecclesiastes, 
when there were no made roads in Palestine, that the way to the city 
was so obvious that it could not be missed? For these reasons I feel 
that neither of the foregoing interpretations is correct. 

The true meaning lies, I suggest, in the distinction between the country 
people and some city dwellers. In Palestine all who live on the land 
have to toil for even a frugal living. In the cities, however, the sight 
is not uncommon of people who loll about in indolence ; although they 
have little to eat, they still somehow manage to live and they make no 
effort to work. Ecclesiastes has in mind in this verse the peasant who 
labours unceasingly for a living because he has not the understanding 
to go to a city, to a life without toil. A wise man would do so. 

In interpreting 10: 15 one should bear in mind that the Sacred Writer 
in the very first chapter asked : 


What profit (lit. surplus) has a man in all his toil (Hebr. ‘amal. 
as in 10: 15) wherein he toils under the sun ? 
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He has observed that man’s labour is profitless and without meaning, 
experience having taught him that those things which man acquires 
by his labour are transitory and unsatisfying. The thought which 
finds expression in 10: 15 is somewhat similar. He nowhere, however, 
recommends idleness, but merely speaks of the folly of toil when it is 
without its reward. 

To sum-up, then, the true meaning of the verse when considered in 
its general context is, in my opinion, as follows: The toiling peasant 
is the fool ; he gains no more for his labour than the city idler. If he 
were wise he would go to a city where he could live in idleness. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 
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in THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Vol. I: THE KING’s PROCEEDINGS. 
nt By Philip Hughes. London, Hollis and Carter. 1950. pp. 404. 
he Price 42s. 


While the reign of Henry VIII has been studied more than any other 
period in English history we are still some distance from final agreement 
on the problems which it raises. This is due in great measure to the 
events themselves ; the drastic changes introduced into the constitution 
of the Church in England during Henry’s reign are, of their nature, 
matters which take a long time to admit of dispassionate discussion, 
and even when conscious prejudice has disappeared, unconscious bias 
still remains. The continuing differences of interpretation must be 
attributed in part also to the richness of the sources available. The 
publications of the Stationery Office alone—the twenty-one volumes 
of the Letters and Papers and the eleven volumes of the State Papers— 
are sufficient to discourage even the stoutest, and, while they are by 
far the most important single collection, they are only one of many. 
Although they have been worked over many times, a suspicion remains 
that no one mind can comprehend them all together. Every man who 
has approached the question is inclined to see its essence in terms of 
his own field of specialization. 

Consequently, in spite of the many capable works written on the 
subject, a satisfactory synthesis is still lacking. Synthesis is clearly 
the intention of Philip Hughes in the present book. While he is well 
versed in the primary sources, and has drawn on some which have been 
rather neglected in English studies of the Henrician reformation, notably 
the great collection of Roman documents made by Ehses, he has in 
addition given considerable and fruitful attention to the conclusions 
reached by specialists in various branches of history—economic, social, 
legal, diplomatic. His own particular bent in historical studies fits 
him well for the synthesis which he attempts, for the problems raised 
are primarily theological, and he gives here additional proof that in 
addition to being most careful and conscientious in sifting facts he 
i is a theologian and philosopher of considerable parts. His book is not 

altogether easy reading, in the sense that some of the knottiness of the 
mental processes involved in its making has affected his usually lucid 
style. In spite of this, there is a rare combination of wide reading, 
balanced judgment and critical acumen with the ability to tell an in- 
volved story, in which events of the greatest importance and significance 
crowd in on one another, in a way which tempts the reader to essay 
the impossible, and read the book through at a single sitting. Even if 
he succeeds in the impossible, he will find himself reading it again, more 
slowly this time. One naturally has a certain hesitation in using words 
like “‘ definitive ’’ or “ final,’” but there can be no doubt that the whole 
subject has been presented with a new clarity and power. It seems 
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safe to say that it will be a long time before a better synthesis will be 
produced. 

The long introduction, describing the church in England on the eve 
of the great change, is something which previous writers have been 
inclined to omit. It is true that many good special studies exist, but 
a brief survey of their conclusions is not merely helpful, but very necess- 
ary, for a proper appreciation of the Reformation. Father Hughes has 
done this very well. If he will permit one small criticism, he should 
really tighten up his system of contracting the titles of the authorities 
he cites. To take one example—the reference “‘ Mumford, 80” (p. 79, 
note 1) immediately sets the reader speculating why The Culture of 
Cities should be cited as an authority for the pluralities of a prelate 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, especially as citations from 
Lewis Mumford’s book have occurred earlier in the text. A check in 
the general bibliography is needed to establish the fact that the work 
cited on p. 79 is A.A. Mumford’s Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter. This 
is, of course, clear from the context to those who are acquainted with 
the latter work, but then the footnote exists primarily for those who are 
not. 

The author, as a Catholic, is able to appreciate the important fact, 
almost forgotten by most Englishmen after centuries of propaganda, 
that Engband in 1529 was a Catholic country. He appreciates also, 
however, the many abuses existing in Catholic England. The episcopate 
was often the reward of a life spent in the service of the crown. Many 
bishops were absentees, appearing to their people—and “ appearing ”’ 
was usually metaphorical—as supreme judges in ecclesiastical matters 
rather than as shepherds of souls. The sees with which they had been 
rewarded were wealthy—extraordinarily so in England, though the 
author’s inference (p. 31) that because the tax levied on Winchester was 
four times the tax levied on, say, Milan, the revenues of the two sees 
varied in the same proportion, seems to call for further proof. The tax 
was not necessarily in practice an exact third of a year’s revenue ; the 
poorer sees escaped more lightly, and there seem to have been other 
considerations as well. Nevertheless it is beyond question that the 
English sees were outstandingly wealthy even for those days of lavish 
endowments. 

His analysis of the parish clergy is especially useful They appear 
as a body of men who did their work as well as they could, but not well 
enough for the times in which they lived. There was no fixed standard 
of education for the great majority who did not pass through the univer- 
sities ; the standard of spiritual formation was even less fixed. In 
consequence, there was a lack of purposeful effort which was badly 
needed at a time when new ideas were crowding into England: while 
there was plenty of preaching, it was ineffective, and doctrinal sermons, 
whenever attempted, were particularly weak. There was, then, no 
building up of defences against a dogmatic revolution, and, while the 
people were devout, their religion was imbued with a devotio moderna 
which could combine devotion with a great measure of indifference to 
dogma. 

When he comes to deal with the most debated subject of all, the 
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monasteries, Father Hughes shows that he can be as effective in the 
meticulous examination of detail as in synthesis. The later reports of 
the king’s commissioners, are, of course, worth little as evidence ; sec- 
ondary authorities are often far from dispassionate. In order to get 
a true picture of the state of monasticism in England, he analyses in 
detail the only reports as yet printed of episcopal visitations of mon- 
asteries from the period immediately before the Reformation—the 
Lincoln reports between 1514 and 1531 and the Norwich reports between 
1492 and 1532. This analysis is very informative, and shows an instit- 
ution in drastic need of pruning and rejuvenation, tired, over-extended, 
occasionally vicious, but very different from the sink of iniquity which 
by no means disinterested people later represented it to be. 

rhis introductory section is most valuable, for it puts together in- 
formation which hitherto was rather inaccessible. It is not very easy 
to find something new to say on the author’s main topic, but again his 
grasp of the significance of facts will bring new understanding to many 
of his readers. His character-studies in particular are shrewd and fair- 
minded, especially those of Cromwell and Cranmer. Quite rightly, 
he insists on the fundamental importance of the former, who attached 
himself to the rising power and served it efficiently—‘‘ what fired his 
serpentine nature was the future of the monarchy . . . the revolt from 
Rome was an incident rather than the aim of his policy.’”” Though 
incidental, it was necessary, for the Catholic Church could not fit into 
a state such as Cromwell envisaged, the state of Marsiglio or Machiavelli. 
Cranmer, on the other hand, gets more sympathetic consideration than 
some other writers have given him. For example, the judgment of 
Mattingly, ‘‘ the ideal ecclesiastical tool, without vice or ambition, 
but wax to the stamp of power, loving authority because it was authority, 
capable of evolving the most disinterested and elevated reasons for 
carrying out practically any sort of royal order,’ emphasizes his faults 
while ignoring his good qualities. He was sincerely converted to the 
new religious ideas ; while he was not exactly strong-willed, he found 
himself in a position of authority which he had not sought and for which 
he was temperamentally unfitted. If he liked it, he indulged a common 
human weakness; he must often have felt that life would have run 
smoother had he been left to his studies at Cambridge. 

The other leading figures in the story are assessed with equal accuracy. 
In particular, Clement VIII is freed from any real charge of political 
opportunism. Like Cranmer, the Pope had not the temperament of a 
ruler, but, though he hated nothing so much as a decision, he made it 
when it could no longer be avoided, and made it in accordance with his 
conscience and his responsibilities, namely that Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine was valid because the Church could grant a dispen- 
sation from the impediment in question and had in fact granted one. 
in this connexion the author cites a very interesting passage from Caje- 
tan’s commentary on the Secunda Secundae, the significance of which 
he seems to be the first to notice. This particular passage was written 
in 1517, long before Henry raised any question of his marriage (Father 
Hughes agrees that Mattingly (Catherine of Aragon, pp. 127, 320-1), 
has disposed of A.F. Pollard’s arguments that Henry’s scruples of con- 
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science date back to 1514. Whatever the explanation of the entry 
in Garampi’s index to the Vatican secret archives, it seems certain that 
it cannot be taken at its face value, and must be a slip of some kind), 
Cajetan, then, is not discussing Henry’s problem, but simply comment- 
ing on St. Thomas, 2-2, 154, 9, Utrum incestus sit species determinata 
luxuriae ? This raises the question of the definition of incest: is all 
marriage within the degrees forbidden by the Church incest? He 
answers by a distinction—in some cases, marriage is forbiddden as 
inherently unseemly because of the relationship which exists, in others 
the unseemliness arises from custom or from supervening law, human 
or divine. This ‘‘ thesis in fundamental morality ’’ becomes of immed- 
iate and practical interest to the historian of Henry VIII when Cajetan 
answers the objection from Leviticus 18 by referring to the fact that 
the Popes have recently settled a controversy among canonists by grant- 
ing dispensations in the first degree of affinity in the collateral line, 
‘The novelty of the dispensation does not strike him as a weakness in 
his case : the fact of it is conclusive . . . . And so he comes to his own 
conclusion, finding en route as it were, what really interests us here, 
that the regulations of Leviticus 18, which concern marriages such as 
he has mentioned, are not moral regulations absolutely speaking, but 
only moral regulations in a restricted sense. ‘And therefore to-day 
they are not binding except in so far as they have been taken up by the 
church’ ’”’. 

On the much-discussed question whether Henry’s church was heretical 
or merely schismatical the author makes a point of real importance 
when he emphasizes the fortuitous way in which much Catholic truth 
was retained, and shows that by rejecting the papal authority, even 
had nothing else followed, the church in England had indentified itself 
with a Marsiglian idea of the church as the religious aspect of the state 
to such an extent that no place was left for any true idea of Catholicism. 

There are many other points of considerable interest, for example 
the important analysis of the ideals and motives of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace and the effect of the Statute of Appeals—‘‘the most important 
statute of the century, perhaps of all our judicial history ’’—in beginning 
the legend that the rights abolished by it had never existed. The tempt- 
ation to continue the list is strong, but no enumeration can do _ justice 
to the richness of Father Hughes’s work, which is beyond doubt the 
best attempt yet made to give a comprehensive survey of a very com- 
plicated time. His second volume, bringing the story of the Reformation 
in England down to the Hampton Court Conferences, is in the press. 
rhe only danger I can foresee is that he may have attempted to pack 
too much into its pages. At any rate, his Rome and the Counter- 
reformation in England (Burns Oates, 1942), which now appears to 
have been a preliminary study of some important aspects of the 
questions which will arise in this second volume, is an assurance that 
it will not be inferior to the first. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. SAINT AUGUSTINE: AGAINST THE 


re: AcCADEMIcs. Translated and annotated by John J. O’Meara. 
nd. The Newman Press, Maryland, 1950. pp. 213. Price 3 dollars. 
a ; The latest addition to ACW, in which Professor O’Meara of University 
- all ‘ College, Dublin, deals very competently with the Contra Academicos, 
He makes one more than ever regretful that it was not thought possible to 
. a reproduce original texts in this otherwise highly excellent series. In- 
nai evitably a really grave deficiency like this will impair the value of the 
ail series at scholarly levels, and noteworthy contributions in com- 
oul mentaries will run the risk of escaping proper notice. Perhaps it is not 
oni yet too late for a change of policy. Companion volumes of text might 
that / be issued for those volumes already published (as done in some cases 
rant. — PY Sources Chrétiennes). ACW may well go on almost indefinitely, 
Mens } anda project of such proportions ought to be exhaustive in every possible 

Ss in we . , : R 
oul The Contra Academicos (structurally and in content) is of course 
etl highly unsatisfactory as a philosophic essay, and it is well for Augustine 
rt on that his reputation does not depend upon it. It has, however, a topical 
‘but importance in view of the scholarly literature which has tended to centre 
dan round the vexed question of Augustine’s conversion in 386/7. Was it 
v the as real as the Confessions, in retrospect, see it? Was the author of 
the treatises on the Academics, at the time of writing, a Christian, or a 
etical i Neoplatonist, or both? With the other dialogues of Cassiciacum (De 
teed Ordine, De Beata Vita), this has become a quarry for the evidence- 
truth hunters, and will doubtless go on being read for what is written about 
pares it rather than for its own sake. Doctor O’Meara steers an admirably 
itself balanced course between the combatants, and supports by cold 
state argument the propositions : that Augustine was fairly familiar with the 
stem teaching of Plotinus and Porphyry (principally Porphyry) in November, 
ample 386: that these thinkers helped him considerably towards Christianity 
i mage (mainly perhaps because of the peculiarly eschatological view he took 
tons of the whole history of Platonism) : that he had by then gone a stage 
nning further than their thinking in accepting the Incarnation and constitut- 
empt- ing Christ as his authority (in the technical sense) : consequently, that the 
all conversion in 386 was complete and valid. Some of his notes (Intro- 
>t the duction, n. 73 ; I,n. 6 ; I, nn. 17, 26 ; III, nn. 3, 61, 66) are particularly 
ca illuminating. | He is against the historicity of all three dialogues. a 
nattaal Controversies apart, by far the most interesting feature of Augustine's 
press. treatise is his concept of Platonism (the Academy for him is Yeally a 
, pack continuous entity, and Plotinus in direct line from Plato) as the veritable 
satis praeparatio evangelica, possessing a truth that could not be divulged 
nd. until the fulness of time. That, and his manipulation of the concepts 
f the of authority and reason, of which Doctor O’Meara (III, n. 66) assembles 
e that many instances. Both features are really to be explained against the 
background of contemporary speculation. The observance of a 
disciplina arcani amounted to being a fashion in many Hellenistic 
systems, and, moving forward to the real Neoplatonists (3rd and 4th 
= centuries) if there was one thing more than another which distinguished 
them from the original Academy, it was the subordination of the spirit 

* 
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of free rational enquiry to the new principle of authority, the ipse dixit 
of the master. Augustine found his authority in the right place, and, 
discerning the finger of God in all Academic history, I suppose it was 
natural that he should tend to read into Cicero’s Academica his own 
particular version of the doctrine of concealment. 

When all is said and done, the Academy seems really the most pro- 
gressive and significant institution in the post-Socratic world. It is 
a pity that more light cannot be thrown on the dim period between 
the death of Antiochus of Ascalon (c. 68 B.C.) and the emergence of the 
first Neoplatonic lecturers at Alexandria and Rome early in the third 
century. Enlightened scepticism seemed to be on the way out even in 
the Academy of Antiochus. 

Readers may feel very sure of Doctor O’Meara’s version. He man- 
fully grapples with obsolete usage in contemporary idiom—“ got off 
on the right foot ’’ (auspicato processisti). A few usages might be ques- 
tioned, precise for instance (p. 79) as a verb, or has a “‘ make” dropped 
out ? The printers have not been impeccable—p. 146, 4th line, strengthen; 
p. 193, n. 55, approved ; and something horrible has happened the sentence 
at the bottom of p. 124. Knoll’s text in the Vienna Corpus is used, 
with one or two departures (cautissime, I1, 2, and the old reading at the 
end of Book I). 


DENIS MEEHAN 


MANUALE PHILOSOPHIAE. By Joannes di Napoli. Vor. I: INtRo- 
DUCTIO GENERALIS, LoGica, COSMOLOGIA (pp. 347); VoL. II: 
PSYCHOLOGIA, GNOSEOLOGIA, ONTOLOGIA (pp. 581). Marietti 
Taurini—Romae, 1950. ‘ 

These are the first two volumes of a complete course of philosophy 
for Seminarists. The third volume is to deal with Theodicy, Ethics, 
Aesthetics, Pedagogy and the Philosophy of History. The fourth will 
round off the manual with an historical conspectus of philosophy, a 
dictionary of philosophy, a review of the present state of philosophy and, 
finally, indices. 

While one might at first be inclined to question the need of another 
Latin text-book of Scholastic Philosophy, there can be no doubt that 
this work possesses considerable merit in its own sphere. It caters for 
the Seminarist and it does this admirably. For it is very clear, simple 
and direct. The arrangement of the matter is excellent and the different 
questions receive treatment that might be considered adequate for 
beginners. Every device is used to help the student: there are many 
divisions and sub-divisions, while the main trend of the argument is 
noted in the margin. At the end of each chapter a summary 
is supplied and a carefully selected bibliography. Quotations in the 
text are studiously avoided and footnotes are laudably few. The author 
then can be congratulated on having achieved his purpose. 

While striving to do justice to those disagreeing with his views, 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic alike, Father Di Napoli does not disguise 
his own position. It is frankly thomistic. For, as he sees it, this system 
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alone seems to ‘‘ preserve that even balance between the claims of reason 
and experience, of the empirico-mathematical sciences and metaphysics, 
of faith and reason, which is absolutely necessary for the proper educa- 
tion of youth.” 


T. CROWLEY 


KING CHARLES THE MARTYR, 1643-1649. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
London, Hollis and Carter, 1950. pp. 358. Price 18s. 


“Martyr” is not a word which should be used lightly, especially 
by political historians, for it has so many emotional overtones that 
a precise meaning is not always easy to assign. The author of this 
very readable and provocative book has rejected the Christian definition 
of a martyr, for he maintains the no human authority can confer such 
a title, which the Catholic Church has claimed to confer so many times, 
and the Anglican Church notably in the case of King Charles the Martyr. 
His own broadened definition—that a martyr is a person who, of his own 
free choice, lays down his life for a project which he considers worthy 
—shows very clearly that the Christian concept of a martyr has the 
outstanding advantage of being definite. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
definition allows him to beg many questions which, as a historian, it 
was his business to examine. Few other causes can offer so clear a 
challenge to conscience as the cause of religious belief, and the question 
will inevitably arise whether a reasonable man, in given circumstances, 
can conclude that he is faced with a decision to die rather than yield. 
He whom his friends call a martyr will receive a far less complimentary 
title from his opponents. There should be no need to point the moral 
in the case of King Charles the Martyr. 

Readers of the author’s earlier works—Charles King of England and 
King Charles.and King Pym—will expect to find in this one the final act 
of the tragedy. Even as this, the work is unsatisfactory by the strict 
classical model, for the hero is not a ‘“‘ mixed character, neither altogether 
good nor altogether bad.”” Fundamentally the same criticism applies 
to it as a work of history. The author seems to take for granted the 
immutability of the English constitution and the royal prerogative as 
upheld by Charles I, forgetting the great changes in the preceding hun- 
dred and fifty years—and the even greater changes of the succeeding 
hundred and fifty. He ignores in particular the great changes in- 
herent in the fact that the Crown could no longer discharge its obligat- 
ions from hereditary revenue. He ignores further the element of gen- 
uine idealism in the opposition, preferring to concentrate his attention 
on the obviously unsavoury characteristics of many who rose to leader- 
ship in it. One of the plainest lessons of history is that opportunists 
rise to power in revolutions, and this should make a historian more than 
usually careful to preserve a sense of balance, especially in remembering 
the more genuine idealism to be found in the rank and file. Even the 
most fanatical leveller was striving to express an idea, seldom with great 
clarity, often with an exaggeration which passed all reason ; yet a great 
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deal of incoherence found expression in a saying such as Rainborow’s: 
“the poorest hee that is in England hath a life to live as the greatest 
hee.” 

The author’s failure to appreciate the true complexity of the issues 
with which he deals appears especially in his references to Ireland. For 
instance, it is assumed (pp. 92 ff.) that Glamorgan’s proceedings in 
in Ireland were altogether unauthorised by the king. This clear-cut 
solution to a difficult problem would reflect considerable credit on the 
king’s consistency if there were any agreement on its truth. Unfortun- 
ately, there isnot. The description of Ormond as “ a die-hard Protestant 
to. whom the bare idea of toleration for Papacy was antipathetic ” is 
not accurate. The statement that “ Ireland was a pawn in the diplo- 
matic strategy of the Vatican, that aimed at the total reconquest of its 
lapsed provinces, and in which Ireland figured as an advanced base” 
forgets the careful diplomacy of Panzani and Con, and the meticulous 
care taken in drawing up Rinuccini’s instructions. When Rinuccini 
is called ‘‘ wordly and militant ”’ the first epithet is unjust, and the second 
is just only in so far, as in the case of King Charles himself, conviction 
was stronger than prudence. The insinuation in “ Ireland was ready 
to sell her support at a price . . . the Irish leaders were fickle as weather- 
cocks and slippery as eels”’ is also unjust. The author should not have 
forgotten that the last royalist army in the field was Irish; he might 
also have remembered that when question of rewarding their loyalty 
arose King Charles II displayed a certain amount of fickleness, scarcely 
distinguishable from slipperiness. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, then, blithely cuts his way through com- 
plications which stand in the way of his thesis. Two striking examples 
occur in the matter of source-criticism. While he admits that there are 
certain difficulties in accepting the authenticity of the Ezkon Basiltke, 
he uses it as evidence as though no such difficulties existed. Yet very 
recently the possibility, not merely of interpolation, but of complete 
fabrication, was the subject of an indecisive controversy. Again, the 
poem cited on pp. 257 ff., An Invocation to the King of Kings, might 
throw considerable light on the inner workings of the king’s mind 
during the last weeks of his life—if we could be sure he wrote it. The 
author of this book seems to assume that it is authentic because he 
feels it must be. 

As history, this book, like its two predecessors, has notable deficiencies. 
Nevertheless, the case for King Charles is put with tremendous verve 
and obvious sincerity. It can be read with pleasure and profit if the 
reader remembers that there are many aspects of the story which the 
author refuses to see. It certainly depicts in the most attractive way 
possible a man who was in many ways strangely unattractive, and never- 
theless commanded an extraordinary loyalty. It is evident he commands 
it still. 


PaTRiIcK J. CORISH 
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MARRIAGE, A GREAT SACRAMENT. By Canon Jacques Leclercq. Trans- 
lated from the French by The Earl of Wicklow. Dublin : Clon- 
more and Reynolds, 1951. pp. 172. Price 8/6. 


The author of the work under review is a distinguished professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Louvain. His numerous writings are known and 
deservedly appreciated by many even outside the confines of his native 
Belgium. These considerations, doubtless, provided the incentive and 
encouragement to The Earl of Wicklow and to Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Ltd., to publish an English translation of Le Mariage Chrétien. It was 
thought, we have been told, that this work, which deals with what is 
well recognised by all right-minded thinkers to be a vital institution 
in the Christian and world economy, should be made available to a 
wider English reading public. It was a good and a wise thought. And 
many will be grateful for it. 

Canon Leclercq’s work is not at all a canonical treatise on marriage. 
Nor, indeed, is it in any strict sense a theological treatise. Marriage is 
discussed mainly as a social institution. As such, even outside the 
Christian fold, it has an important and vital réle in any ordered way 
of society and is a formative factor in civilization. The family is founded 
upon the matrimonial contract and it is difficult to-day to over- 
emphasize the place of the family as a unit of human organization. 
Christ raised the naturally valid matrimonial contract of two baptized 
persons to the dignity of a sacrament. Indeed, so intimately are the 
valid marriage contract and the sacrament knit together that every 
valid marriage of two baptized persons is eo ipso a sacrament. Christian 
marriage then, means sacramental marriage. The full significance of 
this is discussed by Canon Leclercq. Since Christian marriage is a 
sacrament it naturally lies immediately within the jurisdiction of the 
Church. This is a simple and brief statement of a profound and far- 
reaching principle, the implications of which are worked out by Canon 
Leclercq. 

The society established by marriage, by Christian marriage in particular, 
might be considered from two standpoints which, however, provide a 
complementary rather than a contrasting picture. We might consider 
the place of the marriage society in the total human economy, its place 
in the building up of the human race, its relations to the Church and to 
the State, its position vis-a-vis the other societies within the State. 
This is one aspect, the wider, the extrinsic, the external-relations aspect. 
But we might and must consider the marriage society in itself, in its 
intrinsic constituents and relationships, the conjugal society, the 
microcosm, that fundamental though tiny world of husband and wife 
and union and love and children and day to day living amid the ups 
and downs of human existence. Canon Leclercq devotes particular 
attention to this latter aspect and it is here that he makes his most 
valuable contribution. Not that his doctrine is new—how suspicious 
we are of novelties! Rather does he apply the well-recognized principles 
ina fresh, arresting and even, now and again, ina startling manner. His 
style is trenchant and brisk. His meaning unmistakable. It may 
even be thought that, at times, he is too outspoken. Canon Leclercq 
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emerges as a keen psychologist. He is well aware of the many problems 
and difficulties that beset human and moral living in the world to-day. 
He is sympathetic. He believes, and who can question the truth of 
his belief, that in the due appreciation of the dignity of Christian marriage 
can be found the cure for many moral ills as well as balm for hurt minds, 
Yet he does not over-simplify any of the problems. Suffering and 
sorrow seem to be the badge of the Christian tribe. The Christian way 
is not and was never meant to be the easiest way—though it is the sure 
way. And Christian marriage is part of that way. But Christian 
marriage is a sacrament, a means of grace, bringing help and light and 
consolation. This is the abiding thought. 

Canon Leclercq has much to say on what might be called the meaning 
of marriage. And then one inevitably thinks of the work of Dr. Doms, 
But Canon Leclercq does not run the risk of confusing the primary 
and secondary ends of marriage or seem to subordinate the primary 
to the secondary. 

We gladly recommend Canon Leclercq’s book to priests, to the married 
and to those preparing for marriage. They will all, we have no doubt, 
be deeply impressed and edified by the ideal of Christian marriage— 
which is, of course, the reality too—enshrined therein. Married partners 
will derive much encouragement and consolation from its pages. The 
translation is accurate, but, in our view, much too literal at many points, 
We felt that the translator would have done better oftentimes if he had 
concentrated more on the thought and had forgotten the French idiom, 
Yet, on the whole, the translation and the production are a creditable 
piece of work and we offer congratulations to all concerned in it. 


JOHN McCARTHY 


PHILOSOPHICAL StupIEs. Vol. I. Annual Journal of the Philosophical 
Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: Educational 
Company of Ireland. 1951. 3/6. 


One of the encouraging signs in Irish cultural life at the present time 
is the remarkable way in which Maynooth is active as a centre of fresh 
literary effort. As many as six periodicals now have their origin in the 
College, apart from a student’s production. Besides the Jrish Ecclestas- 
tical Record with its well known width of range, Christus Rex, The 
Furrow, Archivium Hibernicum (happily appearing once more as 4 
regular annual), and our own quarterly publication dealing with various 
phases of theology, history and sociology, there has just been issued 
by the Philosophical Society of the College the first number of a periodical 
which is devoted exclusively to the subject of philosophy. The new 
journal, which starts off as an annual, carries the title Philosophical 
Studies, and it claims the distinction of being the first Irish periodical 
to give itself entirely to questions bearing on metaphysics. It thus 
removes a long standing reproach against Irish intellectual circles ; and, 
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ms 

— incidentally, in doing so, it offers an opportunity to collectors of literary 

¥ } rarities to add to their treasures. 

= If we are to judge by this first number, Philosophical Studies will not 
5. 


d restrict itself to purely historical or merely traditional treatment of 
- philosophical questions, but will seek to make philosophy a living subject 


te and not a discipline divorced from life and the world we live in. It aims 
vs to demonstrate how powerful abstract thought can be in interpreting 


onal and explaining all that goes on in the eventful and exciting universe. 
It seeks to revive thinking ad mentem Aquinatis as an effective force 

) WO : ; 

in the modern world while at the same time it endeavours to clothe 


ung thought in language which is intelligible to our generation. The present 
— issue certainly succeeds on the second count: it is most readable. 

_— This first number of Philosophical Studies consists of seven articles. 
nary A short essay on “ Kinds of Knowledge ”’ reveals an original and reflect- 
ried ing mind trying to unify the different attitudes to knowledge which the 


bt. } writer has noted as a student as he moved from the “schools” to 
— theology. Of particular interest is his treatment of mystics’ knowledge. 


was Thomas Brophy writes on a problem which has been agitating philos- 
The ophers for the past twenty years, namely, is there such a thing as a 
Christian philosophy. He ends up by restating the problem. “ The 
ro Structure of the Universe in Modern Astronomy ”’ by Professor Briick, 
i e the genial Director of Dunsink Observatory, is an able exposition of 
table the views generally held by men of science, and it constitutes a much 


needed corrective to the over-publicised and peculiarly individualistic 
opinions of Hoyle. The deepest waters of metaphysics hold no terrors 
THY for J. D. Horgan, and his account of the modern attitude to proof for 
the existence of God is both satisfying and illuminating, and reveals 
the sureness of the master. The personalism of Jacques Maritain forms 
the subject of a learned article by M. Sadlier, while a notable literary 
flavour marks the contribution of P. Connolly on ‘“ Thought and its 
phical Expression.” J. D. Bastable’s “Thomism and Modern European 
tional Philosophy ” has very readable summaries and sound criticisms of out- 
standing movements in modern philosophical science: in relatively 
brief space he gives interesting and connected accounts of scientism, and 
+ te of the three new significant systems marxism, existentialism and 
+ fresh Bergsonism. 
> tin It is with pleasure that we welcome our new contemporary, and we 
Jesiall salute it with a cordial prospere procede. 
o , P. J. McLAUGHLIN 
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Newman’s University, Idea and Reality, by Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J. 
Dublin, Browne and Nolan. 1951. Price 30/-. 


Control of Life, by Halliday Sutherland, M.D. London, Burns Oates. 
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Ancient Christian Writers, St. Augustine against the Academics. Trans- 
lated and annotated by John J. O’Meara. Maryland, The Newman 
Press. 1959. Price 3 dollars. 


Manuale Philosophiae, vol. 11, Psychologia, Gnoseologia, Ontologia, by 
Joannes di Napoli. Taurini—Romae, Marietti. 1950. 


Marriage a Great Sacrament, by Canon Jacques Leclercq. Dublin, 
Clonmore and Reynolds, 1951. Price 8/6. 


De Censuris, by F. M. Cappello, S.J. Taurini-Romae, Marietti. 1950. 


Saint Ignatius Loyola, by Francis Thompson. Dublin, Clonmore and 
Reynolds. Price 


Days with Our Lady, by Rev. William Stephenson, S.J. Dublin, Clon- 
more and Reynolds. 1951. Price 4/-. 


Theologia Biblica, De Incarnatione, by Rev. P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. 
Taurini-Romae, Marietti. 


Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica, by Rev. P. A. Carrozzini, S.J. 
Taurini-Romae, Marietti. 


Love Tested : Love Triumphant, by Rev. George Byrne, S.J. Dublin, 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1951. Price 4/6. 


The Inheritance of the Common Law, by R. O'Sullivan, K.C. London, 
Stevens & Sons. 1950. Price 8/-. 


Natural Law, by A. P. d’Entréves. London, Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 1951. Price 7/6. 


Christian Denominations, by Conrad Algermissen. London, B. Herder. 
Price 56/-. 


Das Konzil von Triente, vol. I, by H. Jedin. Freiburg, B. Herder. 


Philosophical Studies, vol. 1. Maynooth, The Philosophical Society. 
Price 3/6. 


Biblica, vol. 32, fasc. II, 1951. 
Sal Terrae, vol. XX XIX, nn. 5. 6. (1951). 


Gregorianum, vol. xxxii, N. 1. 


The Expository, Times vol. LXII, nn. 8, 9. (1951). 
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THE INTELLECT’S PART IN CHARITY 


Love of God and all decisions having to do with a good life are 
conditioned, like every other course of conduct, by ideas and 
thoughts. The association of morality with right understanding 
is perhaps insufficiently emphasized—although it is a ecurrent 
error to exaggerate it into an inseparable partnership and even an 
identity. ‘‘ Only the holy may enter here’, said an inscription 
outside a Greek temple, “ and holiness consists in holy thought.” 
Socrates and Plato made knowledge of what is good equivalent to 
virtue, an opinion which, while creditable to their integrity, takes, 
as Aristotle realized, too flattering a view of human nature generally; . 
video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor tells an important part of 
the truth. Over-statements however do not invalidate the funda- 
mental fact. The Church’s commendation of good reading and 
certain forms of prayer is linked with the assumption that thought 
is ordinarily the parent of action. It is common experience that 
reflection is a useful remedy for moral as well as intellectual aberr- 
ation. Psychologists make it clear that, in volition, thought and 
decision are bound together inextricably, and some even suggest 
that in the actual mechanism of freedom intellect plays a larger 
part than will.? 

Thought and action are of course associated in other than good 
directions ; it is only too well realized today that the conditioning 
of the mind is more than half the battle towards getting people 
to act against their better nature. There is a French saying that 
when a fish goes bad it is the head that first begins to smell. “ Evil 
desire,”” says St. Thomas,” is always joined with some error of 
practical knowledge.’’* All these facts are merely corollaries of 
the truth that intellect is the twin faculty and partner of will and 
its natural source of enlightenment. 


Broadly considered, the relative parts of intellect and will in 
the soul’s union with God is one of those speculative questions 


* See Lottin, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1946, I, p. 88. 
2St. Thomas, De Malo, 16, 6, 11. 
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which, while they reflect no urgent need for a decisive answer, 
yet help to deepen the import of more practical enquiries. It 
may be well to glance at this aspect before turning to difficulties 
of the latter kind. St. Thomas more than once treats of this 
general theme and his teaching, while not escaping opposition, 
has come to be recognized as representing the best opinion. He 
has formulated several conclusions on the inter-relations of know- 
ledge and love from different points of view and in different circum- 
stances. 

The decisive authority of will as the determining factor of moral 
activity does not prevent him from maintaining that, all in all, 
intellect is the superior faculty." This judgement, which at first 
sight may seem surprising and which is not accepted by Scotus 
and a number of other “ voluntarist”’ Scholastics, is supported 
by the consideration that the intellect’s function is to make its own 
ot something beyond itselt, possessing it in idea and image, whereas 
the will can merely tend towards an object. Intellect is therefore 
the more valuable and potent instrument. Its predominance is 
manifested in the next life, where it is by understanding that man 
is placed substantially in possession of his Last End. In Heaven 
love of God with its attendant fruition is no more than complem- 
entary to the attainment of one’s destiny by the intelligence.? 
Love of God hereafter differs not in kind but only in degree trom 
love here, while it is a mark of the superiority ot knowledge that 
it is capable of taking on an entirely new character when direct 
perception replaces faith. 

The central importance of intellect and the unique value of 
its activity is sometimes regarded as the most characteristic feature 
ot the whole thought of Aquinas. For him this taculty is “ acquis- 
itive of reality and not a mere process of forging propositions ” ; 
he sees its act as ‘‘ the radical and essential good and regards all 
things else as good only in so far as they participate in it’’.* He 
names intellect facultas apprehensiva, and regards it as superior 
to all other things because in a sense it is all other things. 

Intellect however is not granted a primacy of complete dominance. 
Its superiority is qualified by a complex relationship of interdepen- 
dence and mutual help, and in some ways it is subordinated to will. 
In the present life we can know God only by faith, that is indirectly, 


1 De Veritate, 22, llc. See Rousselot, The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, 
Eng.trans. London, 1935, passim, and Gilson, Le Thomisme, Paris, 1948, pp. 341-2. 


2S. Theol., 1-2, 3, 4. 
* Rousselot, op. cit., pp. 13, 1 
*St. Thomas, Jn 2 An., l. 5. 
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whereas we are put into direct connexion with Him by love; 
and so much greater is He in Himself, than as conceived by us in 
broken images, that the act by which we are related to Him, as 
He really is, is more ennobling than the other, in spite of the latter’s 
connatural superiority. The fact that we get closer to God by this 
means more than makes up for the technical detects of the vehicle. 
Hence in this life ‘it is more perfect to love God than to know 
Him ”'—a truth which does not require the authority of St. Thomas, 
although it remained for him to isolate its philosophical basis. 
Knowledge of God in the next life, which is the measure of the 
reward of Heaven, is proportioned not to knowledge of Him here 
but to the love that is here attained. 

The fact that the supreme virtue belongs essentially to the will 
indicates the special value and responsibility of this faculty. The 
function of intellect must always be secondary here. Knowledge 
may point out the way but it cannot compel the will’s co-operation, 
nor does its extent necessarily constitute the measure of the latter 
function. 

It is of the essence of freedom that intellect and will may 
follow different paths or, as some would insist on putting it 
that the will may follow the intellect’s commendation of a lesser, 
as against a greater, good? The will, says Aquinas, does not 
necessarily embrace what the intellect presents to it as good :% 
an object can be known better than it is loved.* It is equally true 
—and very material to the more practical side of the present sub- 
ject—that the will may attain to an object only imperfectly per- 
ceived by the understanding. An attachment to God that is 
based on the rudest knowledge may be more meritorious than that 
which is founded on exact theology. Theologians have not shirked 
this disagreeable truth: nonne magnos vidimus theologos, asks St. Fran- 
cis of Sales, gui mira dixerunt de virtutibus, sed ut eas non exercerent ? 
Indeed there is a sense in which the very imperfection of one’s 
knowledge of God makes love of Him all the more creditable. It is 
for this reason that the charity that is founded on indirect knowledge 
maintains a paradoxical superiority over that which is based on 
immediate contact : guem cum non videritis, St. Peter says, diligitis. 

Notwithstanding all the reservations that must be made, it 
is however certain, as was said at the outset, that the understand- 

‘St. Thomas, C. Gentes, 3, 52. 

* See Rousselot, op. cit., pp. 201-2. 

* S. Theol., 1. 83. 1 and 1-2, 6, 2 ad 2, 


4C. Gentes, 3, 52. 
5In 3 Sent., 27, 3, 1 and S. Theol., 1-2, 27, 2. 
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ing has a most important part to play in evoking the activity of 
the will, and notably its characteristic activity of love. “ The 
proximate cause of volition is good apprehended by the under- 
standing : that is the proper object ot the will, and the will is moved 
by it as sight by colour.” ‘‘ Bodily vision is the source of sensible 
love and similarly contemplation of spiritual beauty or goodness 
is the source of spiritual love.’”? So says St. Thomas who has 
been accused of doing less than justice to liberty by his emphasis 
on the role of knowledge here.* Acquaintance is by common 
consent a necessary condition of all love. This preliminary is all 
the more necessary if love is understood as a deliberate act of choice 
which need not involve any element of perceptible attraction either 
in the feelings or in the spiritual faculty. The more love is a 
thoroughly human act in the technical sense the more it will be 
linked with the persuasion of the intellect. 

Where charity is concerned one must always be prepared to 
find grace substituting in some part for ordinary mental influences ; 
nevertheless, because grace does not supplant nature, the same 
principles will generally apply here too. Realization of the good- 
ness of God—particularly as revealed in the personality and work 
of Christ—is the ordinary highway to His love. This is common 
experience. Every preacher of the Gospel acts on this assumption 
and the Gospels themselves are full of precedents to authenticate 
it. One who understands that God is the highest good ought 
logically to strive to adhere to Him—although, since the will is free, 
the final event can never be made certain by mere favourable 
preconditions. 

Apart from these considerations which apply in all instances 
of rational love there are special reasons why charity requires the 
co-operation of the understanding. Love of God is not a mere 
initiative of ours. ‘‘ You have not chosen me but I have chosen 
you” is an enunciation of capital importance. Charity is a 
mutual association made possible by the divine condescension in 
the first place and based on the assurance ot God’s unalterable 
love. Indeed the name stands primarily tor God’s love for men 
and is applied only by extension to the return He receives, and 
this return is so much poorer than the original that some New 
Testament writers seem reluctant to apply the term charity to 


1C. Gentes, 3, 88, 1. 

2S. Theol., 1-2, 27, 2 ¢. 

% See Rousselot, op. cit., pp. 200-1. 

* See IR1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY , XVIII, I, Love of God as an Act of Will. 
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our act at all. “In this is charity : not as though we had loved 
God, but because He hath first loved us and sent His Son to be a 
propitiation for our sins.” The primary message of Christianity is 
that God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son.* It 
would be an enormous error so to concentrate on our own efforts and 
energies as to fail to do justice to this infinitely more significant 
factor. Even where our own effort is concerned God’s love for us 
is constantly operative through His grace. Man’s part is so 
overshadowed by the divine benevolence that the whole 
transaction might be represented in due proportion as the merest 
acceptance of God’s favour by his beneficiaries. 

Any instance of mutual love seems to demand full recognition 
of the reciprocal relationship. For this reason our love of God 
should be founded on appreciation of His original love. Here 
then the understanding must come into play. But this is not all: 
association with God by charity is in essence, as has been said, a 
favour received from Him. Now it is a general principle of divine 
policy that rational and free creatures are not given undue gifts 
unless they deliberately accept them. The necessity of faith for 
salvation is an application of this rule. That charity*requires a 
certain knowledge of God and of His benevolence towards us is 
another such application. According to common interpretation 
the faith that is required for salvation includes belief not merely 
in God’s existence but in His authorship of the supernatural order : 
that is to say, one must know that He has offered Himself to us 
with a view to the closest union hereafter. Charity presupposes 
exactly the same kind of knowledge. St. Thomas asserts that 
faith must be directed towards God inquantum est objectum beatit- 
udinis et justificationis causa,* and he regularly uses the same words 
to describe the way God is regarded in charity. This means 
that for charity God must be known as the giver of supernatural 
happiness, as having “first loved us.”” The same implication 
underlies his repeated description of charity as friendship, that 
is, a love that is mutually appreciated. 

We may conclude then that two kinds of knowledge are required 
as a preliminary to charity. One of these—which we have here 
referred to in the second place—consists in our appreciation of 
the supernatural relationship which God has instituted with men. 

1 See Nygren, Agape and Eros, Eng. trans. London, 1932, I, p. 91. 

2) John, 4:10. 

$ John, 3: 16. 


*S. Theol., 1-2, 113, 4 ad 3. 
5 e.g. S. Theol., 1-2,65, 5 ad 1. 
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This demand is not so considerable as may appear. Nobody supposes 
that it is essential to have a scientific or exact understanding 
either of the distinction between what is due and what undue to 
man, or of the constituent elements of the supernatural order. 
Even the vague knowledge possessed by the least instructed about 
God’s favours and promises puts one in a position to make a valid 
acceptance of these gifts. They are acknowledged in acts of grat- 
itude and hope and tacitly received in many other prayers. Neither 
does any difficulty arise on the score of attention to these realities 
when charity is actually being elicited. We are not asked to call 
these doctrines to mind sharply on each occasion : habitual know- 
ledge is sufficient to introduce the necessary element of responsibility 
and deliberateness. One can elicit a once-for-all consent to receive 
God’s favours just as effectively as one can habitually desire to 
receive the last sacraments—and in either case a virtual or implicit 
acceptance is enough. 

The other kind of knowledge however represents a requirement 
that is not so easily disposed of. We must know God before we 
can love Him, and this is equivalent to saying that we must have 
some realization of His supreme goodness. It may seem to be 
unnecessary even to mention this demand since everyone who is 
a Christian, or indeed a theist, automatically complies with it. 
The obligation might indeed be understood in such a lenient sense, 
but the interpretation which it receives from theological writers 
makes it much more formidable than this, so that it becomes an 
important source of practical difficulty and controversy. In the 
following pages this interpretation is critically examined. 


II 


It is the common assumption of theologians that when an act of 
charity is elicited the mind must concentrate on certain aspects of 
the divine perfection. That is to say, the will must be moved 
towards charity by appreciation on the part of the intellect of the 
divine goodness in a more or less determinate way. Charity, 
therefore, makes more complex demands than might be anticipated. 
Not only does it require an accurately determined act of will as 
distinguished from a mere state of feeling or attraction towards 
God ; it implies also an effort on the side ot the understanding as a 
preliminary to the will’s function. Even in the torm in which the 
prescriptions of theologians have been reflected in many works of 
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popular devotion and instruction, it is clear that charity is held 
to involve a process of abstraction from those thoughts about God 
that are most habitual to the mind and a fixing of attention on 
those which are remote. 

A survey of the history of requirements on this head may indeed 
convey the impression that the virtue of charity requires consider- 
able mental cultivation, if not some actual training in theology. 
A number of successive stages can be identified. In Scholastic 
times it became customary to distinguish the aspect of God’s per- 
fection that is regarded in charity from that which is considered 
in hope. The latter virtue was recognized as having to do with 
God as source of advantage to us, while the former regards Him 
independently of ourselves, as absolute good. St. Anselm contrasts 
commoditas and rectitudo as objects of the will, and the words 
commodum and jusiitia are often applied for the same purpose by 
later Schoolmen. St. Albert uses the word ““absolute ” to designate 
the aspect of God’s goodness on which charity rests.2 St. Bona- 
venture * and Aquinas * both describe charityas love of God “ for 
His own sake ’’, and this becomes a common formula. In more 
precise terms St. Thomas teaches that charity is associated with the 
divine goodness “ considered in itself”, and hope With the divine 
goodness “as participated by us.”5 Hence the formal object or 
motive of charity is “‘ the goodness of God in Himself,” as distinct 
from ‘‘ His goodness which we can participate in and enjoy’’®. 

Scotus, because he thought of hope and charity simply as two 
different kinds of love, was obliged to emphasize their contrasting 
points of view in relation to God more markedly than any other 
writer of the period. Charity he describes as a more perfect love 
than hope because it regards God not in a limited or qualified way 
—“‘insofar as He is the good, the advantage, (commodum) of some- 
one else’”’—but rather considers Him “under His most lovable 
aspect’, “inasmuch as He is lovable in Himself’, “ inasmuch 
as He is infinite goodness in Himself.’”"? The formal object of 
charity, says Scotus, summing up his thought in a phrase that has 
become classical, is God secundum rationem ejus absolutam, non sub 
vatione aliqua relativa.* Other Scholastics, particularly of the 

1 De Cencord., q. 3, c. 11. 

2S. Theol., 3, 27, 1. 

In 3 Sent., 26, 2, 4. 

‘e.g., S. Theol., 2-2, 17,6 and 27,3. 

5S. Theol., 2-2, 28, 1 ad 3. 

*S. Theol., 2-2, 26, 3 ad 3. 


7 In 3 Sent., 27, Scholia 1, 2 and 3. 
8 Ibid. 
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Franciscan school, repeat these expressions.’ In the course of 
time the distinction between these two aspects of the divine per- 
fection came to be regularly represented by the words absolute 
and relative, and in spite of some criticisms and new suggestions 
these terms have since continued to appear in practically all dis- 
cussions of the subject. Alternatives are usually designed merely 
for variety’s sake or to make the meaning clearer. Thus it is stated 
that charity is love of God propter se, or because He is im se et sibi 
bonus, not for the reason that He is good quoad nos, or respective 
bonus. 

Except for the disagreement implied in certain early Scholastics 
who hold that charity is love of desire, there is no substantial 
difference of view at this period on this matter. And the distinct- 
ion described remains basic teaching. Other stages of opinion 
that have supervened should be regarded as adjustments of or 
reactions against the doctrine in occupation. The first of these seems 
to have been designed solely for greater precision. ‘‘ The relative 
goodness of God”’ is’a vague expression and it was thought that 
it should be interpreted in the concrete as represented by all those 
attributes and activities which associate God with men in any way, 
such as creation, providence, redemption. Hence any love based 
on such considerations could not be regarded as charity. Thus 
de Rubeis* finds that the divine attributes that have relation 
(respectus) to us—such as mercy, justice, power—offer inadequate 
grounds for the supreme virtue unless they are accompanied by 
love of God sub explicito conceptu summi ac infiniti ac illimitati 
in se et sili boni. It will be seen that the word “ relative”’ has under- 
gone considerable extension here. It is no longer the relative good- 
ness of God merely in the sense of His desirability for us that is 
excluded, but every aspect of His perfection to which the word 
‘‘relative’’ could reasonably be applied. This is not an isolated in- 
stance in theology of how the original sense and context of formulas 
may be forgotten and words allowed to become masters. 

In later writers it is easier to find criticism ot this development 
than defence of it, and it is doubtful if, in the rigid form described, 
it would nowadays find any supporters. It is still referred to, 
however, if only as requiring to be rejected. Sometimes too one 
finds that the original distinction between relative and absolute 
goodness is insufficiently isolated trom this extension of it and 
suffers unjustifiably from the association. 


1e.g., Capreolus, In 3 Sent., 27, 2. 
2 De Caritate, Venice, 1758, cap. 41, n. 3. 
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Later theologians too have often followed the lead given here 
while making their own lists ot admissible and non-admissible 
attributes. In determining which is which, no fewer than four 
opposing views emerge from a very contused and confusing debate. 
One is to the effect that the divine nature by itself, as distinct from 
the attributes, constitutes the formal object of charity ; a second 
opts for the divine goodness as a perfection distinct from nature 
and attributes ; a third suggests that God must be thought of in His 
entirety as the sum of all perfections. The fourth opinion is 
virtually a reaction against the whole procedure of categorizing 
various aspects of the divine being, since it maintains that any 
attribute which is considered as good is a sufficient basis of charity.! 
One notices however that even here a definite demand is made as 
to how God shall be regarded. The last opinion has received more 
support than any of the others in modern times ; indeed it is hard to 
find any latter-day theologian defending any of the three more 
restrictive views, although some touch on the merits of the con- 
troversy without deciding for any side.* 

The later history of opinion indicates a persistent tendency 
against rigorism. There seems to be a general feeling that dog- 
matism and pedantry have been allowed to go too far. The leniency 
offered however is usually qualified. Thus even according to the 
mildest of the four views just enumerated, the reason why no special 
group of attributes is barred is because those called relative, as well 
as the others, can be regarded not merely as affecting us but as 
perfecting God in Himself—that is, as absolute.* Even here, 
therefore, only the total exclusion of certain attributes is rejected ; 
it is still insisted that any that are put to use must be viewed from 
a particular angle. They must be considered as perfecting God 
who is thought of as unrelated to us, at least by way of our ad- 
vantage. This means in effect that all the restrictions just men- 
tioned are thrown over except the original one between relative 
and absolute goodness. Understood thus this concession is as 
old as Ripalda* and Marin.® 

The reaction has gone further with writers who would make a 


1Cf. Beraza, De Virtutibus Infusis, Bilbao, 1929, nn. 1158,9 ; Mazella, De Virt. 
Inf., Naples, 1908, nn. 1242 seqq.; St. Alphonsus Liguori, Theologia Moralis, 
Mechlin, 1852, Lib. 3, Tr. 3, ¢ 1, nm. 24; Ripalda, DeVirt. Fide, Spe, Char., Lyons, 
1650, Dist. 35, Sectio 1. 

*e.g., Mazella, loc. cit. 

%e.g., Beraza, op. cit., 1162-3. Cf. also Noldin, Summa Theol. Moralis, Venice, 
1938, 2, n. 55, 2; Lennerz, De Virt. Theol., Rome, 1947, 442. . 

*Op. cit., Dist. 35, Sectio 1 and 9. 

5 Theol. Spec. et Moralis, Venice, 1720, 2, Tr. 16, 1, 1. 
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clean sweep even of the categories of relative and absolute as 
originally interpreted. Schiffini not merely rejects the exclusion 
of the relative attributes, in the identification of which he finds a 
good deal of equivocation, but also insists that even the relative 
goodness of God, in its usual meaning, should not be excepted. He 
is slow however to discard terminology so long sanctioned by usage. 
He adheres to the association of charity with God’s absolute good- 
ness, but he explains this as meaning that God’s perfection must not 
be “‘ related”, in the sense of narrowed down, to any single con- 
cept : it must be taken in the most general sense. This, he suggests, 
is the way in which “ absolute goodness”, as referred to in certain 
popular acts of charity and contrition, should be understood.! 
Other writers, like Garrigou-Lagrange, seem to indicate favour for 
greater freedom by being content with saying that the formal 
object of charity is the goodness of God—though this writer finds 
it necessary to insist that love of God because of His benefits is 
not charity? 

Lehmkuhl is representative of another important phase in the 
reaction against strictness. He and those who think with him are 
in a group apart here and introduce a broader difference of opinion 
on charity than that under consideration at present. They have a 
special reason for objecting to any ban on relative goodness, inas- 
much as their fundamental thesis is that all love tends towards its 
object because the latter.is suitable to the person loving. This 
amounts to saying that the motive of all love, and therefore of 
charity, is the relative goodness of its object.* This inference is 
clearly at odds with all the opinions we have been discussing, 
including those of the great Scholastics. Insofar, however, as it 
is based on the reduction of charity to love of desire it has a certain 
measure of support in ancient tradition, and, according to its 
supporters at least, even in the writings of St. Thomas. Its assess- 
ment in this larger context cannot be gone into here.’ It is to our 
present purpose, however, to note that, for all his leniency, even 
Lehmkuhl considers that some aspect of the divine nature must 
be thought of as a preliminary to charity ; if God’s benefits merely 
are reflected on, only “love of gratitude’’, as distinct from love of 
charity, can immediately result. 

In modern times there is evidence of increased sympathy with 
Lehmkuhl’s championing of the relative goodness of God as an 


1Op. cit., 259, II and III. 

2 D.T.C., art. Thomisme, Les Vertus Théologales, XV, col. 999. 
3 Cf. Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, Freiburg, 1887, 2, n. 317, 4. 
*Op. cit., n. 318 ad IV, 1. 
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adequate, and even necessary, motive of charity. This is because 
of the growing popularity of the view that charity can be realized 
by love of desire. Nevertheless the majority of writers still adhere 
to the traditional statement that the absolute goodness of God, 
and not His relative goodness, is the formal object, or motive, of 
this virtue. All the later restrictions are in disrepute but the 
original one shows little sign of disappearing. Sometimes it is 
presented in less technical, though perhaps no less traditional, 
terms. Thus Primmer asserts that the formal object of charity is 
God ut est in se et propter se amabilis, and so far is he from treating 
this 1ormula as without practical significance that he arrives at 
the sufficiently startling conclusion that love directed towards 
Christ as having suffered for us (amor erga Christum pro nobis 
passum) is not in itself charity, although he concedes that it readily 
leads to that virtue.? 


Ill 


This last opinion is a useful reminder that we are not dealing 
with a mere academic difference of opinion but with conditions 
that are prescribed for the essential act of love of God. The con- 
troversy, or rather tangle of controversies, we have been con- 
sidering has a bearing on the religious life of everybody. When one 
reviews the various opinions, what impresses one most is the general 
assumption that in charity it is not sufficient to think of God in a 
general way, but is necessary to conceive of Him under some pre- 
cise aspect. It would appear that we may not here regard Him 
vaguely or indeterminately as we perhaps do in most other prayers. 
With human persons we have intercourse and transactions with- 
out ordinarily adverting distinctly to any special characteristics 
ot theirs ; we take for granted all that we know about them, and 
allow this knowledge to remain for the most part “at the back 
of our minds,” influencing our attitude although it does not emerge 
into full consciousness. With God, however, in connection with 
the supreme virtue, this is not enough. We must think of Him as 
characterized—if the word will pass—in a more or less exact way. 
It does not suffice simply to love Him, we must love Him as good, 
perhaps even as good in some still more strictly defined way, and 

le.g., Billot, De Virt, Inf., Rome, 1928, thesis 31, n 2; Herve, Manuale 
Theol. Dogm., Paris, 3, nn. 374 and 383 ; Noldin, op. cit., 2, 55, 2a ; Lercher, Inst. 


Theol. Dogm., Barcelona, 1945, 4-1, n. 160; Lennerz, op. cit., thesis 15, n. 427. 
2 Manuale Theol. Moralis, 1, n. 554. 
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this is taken to mean that as a preliminary we must think of Him 
as good. An effort by the intellect in isolating this aspect of the 
divinity is therefore required, and charity is thereby rendered 
notably more difficult and presumably less frequent. 

That this requirement is not a mere fictional entity but implies 
an actual mental exercise is plainly signified. The reference by 
de Rubeis to an “ explicit concept” in this connection may have 
been noted above. Indeed the whole discussion on the formal 
object of this virtue is regularly carried on in terms of the motive 
by which one is actually moved towards charity.1. When certain 
attributes, for example God’s relative goodness, are supported by 
appeal to their psychological efficacy* it is clear that there is 
question of considerations to be actually entertained in the mind. 
It is evident too that explicit advertence is being thought of when 
authors speak of God’s infinite perfection as ‘“‘ the motive finally 
predominating ”’, however it may have been led up to.2 The same 
implication appears when formal object is paraphrased as “ the 
objective reason for loving ”’, or still more specifically when reference 
is made to the need for “ considering this (the divine) goodness in 
itself, and abstracting it trom God’s various attributes and 
doings’, Almost every author who deals with this matter ex- 
tensively provides some indication that he is thinking of actual 
advertence,> and a good deal of reading has failed to discover 
a single dissentient or critical voice. Most revealing of all perhaps 
is the studious incorporation in so many acts of charity and con- 
trition—sometimes even at the cost of a rather awkward parenthesis 
—of reference to the reason for loving God as because He is “ so 
good in Himself” or “so deserving of love”’ or because of His 
‘infinite goodness ’’ or even His “ absolute goodness’. 

It would seem, however, that there is good cause for calling 
this common interpretation into question. Indeed the reason 
why it has been stressed in the preceding paragraph that writers 
must be understood in this sense, is because many must think this 
opinion already sufficiently discredited when it is brought from the 
domain of assumption into explicit statement. Charity to be sure, 


te.g., Mazella, op. cit., 1245-7; Noldin, loc. cit. 

? Cf. Billuart, Cursus Theol., 5, Tract. de Char, 1, 3, 1: the question here is which 
aspect of God is potens movere voluntatem ad actum charitatts. 

® Dublanchy, D.T.C., Art. Charité, II, col. 2220. 

‘ Pierse, Virtues and Vices, Dublin, 1935, p. 226. 

5 e.g., Merkelbach, Theol. Moralis, 876, 2 speaks of the motive of charity as the 
goodness of God quod formaliter concipitur ui cumulus omnium perfectionum saltem 
in confuso : the last three words as well as the adverb formaliter maze it clear. 
that there is question here of what is actually considered. 
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as has already been said, presupposes the functioning of the 
understanding ; the will does not act blindly in eliciting the 
supreme virtue. (We are not concerned here with the extra- 
ordinary love of the mystics which is superior to the normal 
processes of the mind, inasmuch as “in order to come into union 
with the wisdom of God the soul has to proceed by unknowing 
rather than by knowing.’’) It is obvious that one must know of 
God before one can love Him ; and it is psychologically necessary 
to have some awareness of His supreme goodness before one can 
love Him with the over-all love of charity. But it is difficult to 
see why such preparation cannot be sufficiently provided by habitual 
knowledge. This ought surely to be taken as colouring one’s 
whole attitude to God even when it is not foties quoties evoked in 
formal concepts of His goodness under particular aspects or even 
in the most general way. 

Charity is an act of will establishing union with God. The 
absoluteness and firmness of the will’s decision are the all-important 
matters. Ex hypothesi one must think of God when one adheres 
to Him, but one ought surely to be free to think of Him in any 
way one chooses, and even in the vaguest way. The service of the 
will can be given Him no matter how He is regarded at the moment. 
It is no doubt a useful exercise to contemplate the more remote 
aspects of His nature and thereby realize more fully the depth 
and richness of His being. Such thoughts may be useful prompt- 
ings to charity. But it seems quite arbitrary to suppose that the 
attachment of the will is invalid so far as charity is concerned 
unless such aspects are dwelt on. Even the perfection of charity 
can hardly be seriously affected from this angle which is so much 
less important than other obvious ones. One may wonder if those 
who maintain this obligation have ever asked themselves how far 
it is practicable for the masses of men who are neither educated 
for such abstract thought nor particularly saintly. Or if they 
have reflected that in ordinary life love of friendship is held 
to be exercised even when the deserts and virtues of the friend are 
not formally considered. 

There is no sign in the sacred writings of a demand that God 
should be regarded in any particular way or the mind influenced 
by any special thought about Him before He can be adequately 
loved. Nothing indeed could be more alien from the directness 
and psychological understanding of the Gospels. What is uni- 
formly looked for is the completeness and effectiveness of the 
soul’s dedication. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
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whole heart and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind.’”! 
“If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.’”* The preparation required for 
following Christ is an entirely practical one. What is asked is 
not concentration on the thought of God’s goodness but rather 
realization of what love of God commits one to. Like a man who 
intends to build a tower or a king going to war we are warned not 
to rush in precipitately but to sit down and estimate the cost.* 
The repeated association of charity with obedience both in Our 
Lord’s preaching‘ and in St. John’s Epistles® is another instance of 
this practical emphasis. 

If charity does not require that we should think distinctly about 
any special aspect of God’s perfection, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that it can follow immediately on reflection on Christ’s 
character and sufferings. This is merely to apply the truth that 
it is not the impulses from which charity arises that count but 
rather the characteristics and perfection of the act itself. If the 
dedication to God is complete it will not matter what thoughts 
were in the mind immediately beforehand. Provided that the 
requisite minimum of knowledge is possessed habitually charity can 
be elicited in an instant and, with the help of grace, it may come 
without any evident preparation and without adverting to any 
particular cause or motive at all. If this is so it can hardly be 
supposed that thoughts about Christ will be a disqualifying factor. 

For the same reason it seems clear that contemplation of Christ’s 
benefits and love for us, which is practically indistinguishable 
from thought of His Person, can be the immediate ground of an 
act of charity. The so-called “love of gratitude” need not com- 
pare unfavourably with what is regarded as “love of God for 
His own sake’’. Their relative values will depend not on their 
background but on their internal qualities and perfection in different 
cases. The formula “for His own sake’, as will appear later, 
does not mean that one must have thought of God as disconnected 
from His creatures, as a preliminary to charity : it means that one 
must love Him with a view to serving Him and not merely for one’s 
own advantage, that is that one must love him with benevolent 
love. If the thought of God’s or of Christ’s benefits leads im- 

1 Matt, 22: 37. 
* Luke, 14: 26. 
* Luke, 14:31, 28. 


*e.g., John, 14:31; 14:24; 15:10, 14. 
Seg., 1 John, 3:18; 2:3-6;5:2-3; 2 John, 6. 
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mediately to such love, as it well may, this love is charity even 
though some theorists would describe it as love of gratitude. 

Neither is charity invalidated by being directed towards Christ 
rather than formally towards God. Such a suggestion ought to be 
adequately met by the fact that Christ is God. Even if the thought 
of His sufferings concentrates on His humanity, every aspect of 
the sacred humanity belongs in the most intimate way to His 
divine personality. In the matter of worship it is improper to 
think of His humanity in isolation and give it a merely human 
honour ; in virtue of the communion of natures in one Person we 
give divine adoration to every part of His humanity. Why then 
should we not give to Christ, even if we think of Him as He lived 
on earth, the supreme adoration of charity? More than once He 
demanded love towards Himself as a duty equally prominent and 
essential with faith. ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me.”! The faith He required in His 
word was assuredly divine faith, and it is not likely that the love 
He commanded towards Himself was an exercise additional to 
charity—and one which would be equivalent to the inferior kind of 
adoration of His humanity which was repudiated by the Church 
in connexion with the Nestorian heresy.2 Love of Christ will 
often be too imperfect and remiss for charity but it is hard to see 
any justification for limiting a// love of Him, when He is thought of 
as man, to a lesser kind of disposition. To proceed in such a way 
is to ‘‘ divide Christ”’. 


IV 


Where then do we find ourselves in conclusion ? Is it suggested 
that so much theorizing about the intellectual preliminaries of 
charity can be completely dismissed, and that demands which have 
been made so insistently are without foundation? Before meet- 
ing these questions it is proper to take account of the reasons put 
forward in favour of strictness. This is not easy to do satisfactorily, 
because often no reasons are given or those that appear are in- 
completely stated. Apart from a common unwillingness to depart 
from or even regard too critically a line that has been laid down by 
earlier authorities, some arguments ot a rather doctrinaire kind are 


*Matt., 10: 37. 
*Cf. Denzinger—Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 221, 1561. 
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advanced. Charity as the supreme virtue is held to require for 
its motive, almost as a matter of course, the highest kind of ex- 
cellence that belongs to God. The suggestion is also made that 
only certain perfections are psychologically speaking capable of 
evoking love of charity—potens movere voluntatem ad actum 
charitatis.1_ Other writers assume that if more than one perfection 
could be considered, charity would be a multiple, not a single 


virtue,? although St. Thomas had already rejected this contention.® | 


Others seem to take it that charity always comes in a single set 
course and that the more carefully theology explores and maps 
out this direction the better it fulfils its function.* 

Vague and general arguments of this kind are of little value. The 
best case that can be made for prescribing a precise intellectual 
preparation for charity is founded on the fact that charity is a 
theological virtue. As such, in common with the other two, it must 
have God for its formal object as well as its material object (that is, 
the being towards which the act of love is directed.) The virtue 
of faith, for example, requires not merely that we believe certain 
truths about God but that we believe them for the reason that 
God has asserted them, and no other ; and, since the divine authority 
must be the motive of our belief, we must obviously advert to this 
factor as influencing our judgement. To infer however that 
charity, by analogy, needs similar advertence is unjustifiable. 
Faith, as an act of intellect, owes its character and meritorious 
quality entirely to the fact that the word of God is accepted in the 
absence of direct evidence ; its whole value derives from our realiza- 
tion that the divine authority attaches to certain truths. But it 
cannot be maintained that an act uniting the will with God attains 
its characteristic goodness precisely because it is prefaced by formal 
consideration of God’s perfection. Furthermore, even in the 
case of faith some measure of implicitness in realizing the basis 
of assent would probably be generally allowed. One is scarcely 
required on the occasion of each act to think freshly of the divine 
omniscience and veracity ; it is surely enough simply to take God's 
word, for reasons already recognized as satisfactory. Such a de- 
mand, however, would be a strict parallel to what is commonly 
supposed to be necessary in charity. 

What then of the assertion that charity, as a theological virtue, 
requires to have God as its formal object ? Is this being jettisoned 


1 Billuart, loc. cit. 

2 Salmanticenses, de Caritate, 2, 2, 11. 
3S. Theol., 2-2, 23, 5 ad 2. 

* Mazella, op. cit., 1243. 
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by the line of argument here pursued? In answering this, one 
has to make a distinction that is vital to the whole matter. It 
would be rash indeed to question a teaching that has had the firm 
support of the great Scholastics and of so many subsequent theo- 
logians. And unless one calls into question the identification of 
charity with amor amicitiae there is no need to think of repudiating 
it. The important thing is to understand the sense in which it 
was originally used and not to allow any extension beyond that 
sense. 

The chief source of so much contusion in this part of theology is 
failure to ascertain and keep in mind the reason why, in the first 
instance, the absolute goodness of God was fixed on as the formal 
object of charity. In the context in which this matter is discussed 
it is clear that St. Thomas and the other Schoolmen were not moved 
by any theoretic commitment to find the highest aspect of God’s 
nature to which the highest virtue would be a fitting response. 
They were intent merely on making evident the radical difference 
between charity and love of hope. One way of indicating that 
charity is love of benevolence whereas hope is linked with love of 
desire is to place the cause of the former in the deserts and worthi- 
ness ot the person loved, that is in his absolute goodness, but to 
connect the latter with relative goodness, that is with the capacity 
of the object to satisfy the person loving. The fact that God is 
supremely worthy of man’s love of service—which is in practice 
what absolute goodness suggests to the mind—is the objectively 
adequate reason for giving Him such love. Hence this love can be 
conveniently designated in terms of this motive. St. Thomas, 
Scotus and the others in their various formulas to the same effect 
simply choose a scientific way of describing charity by naming its 
characteristic cause. In the later period the technical way of 
showing acceptance of the common view that charity is love of 
friendship and not mere love of concupiscence is to say that its 
formal object is God’s relative, not His absolute, goodness. 

This, it appears, is all that is meant. There is no reason to 
suppose that St. Thomas and the other Schoolmen intended to 
convey that the mind must actually advert to the absolute good- 
ness of God before an act of charity can be elicited. “‘ Love of God 
for His own sake’’, “‘ because of His goodness in Himself’, meant 
originally a love that is dedicated to God’s service and glory, one 
that is els adrév in St. Paul’s sense. Sufficient value is given 
to all such statements on the assumption that they merely designate 
the motive of charity which is representative and which gives a 
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decisive clue to the nature of the act itself. Since the formulas 
were introduced simply in order to make clear that charity is not 
mere love of desire, their purpose is attained even if they do not 
envisage explicit advertence to motives, but merely indicate the 
logical and significant ones. That this is actually the context and 
purpose of the original terminology will emerge from an examination 
of the teaching of St. Thomas on amor amicitiae as the characteristic 
element of charity. 

The distinction then that must be made in this matter is between 
formal object in the sense of typical motive and in the sense of a 
consideration that must be formally reflected on. It is by failing 
to make such a distinction in interpreting the Scholastic teachers 
that a wrong turning seems to have been taken—and the error has 
been widened by extending the original formulas unjustifiably in 
various ways. Unless one supposes that charity can be realized 
in mere love of concupiscence there is no reason to call into question 
the traditional statement that the absolute goodness of God is the 
formal object of charity. But this should be taken to mean only 
that whenever the virtue of charity appears as it were in full and 
formal dress, with all its preliminaries made explicit and all its 
implications brought into the open, the mind will actually think 
of the absolute goodness of God and be influenced by it. This 
statement is not a mere piece of verbiage but gives us a very definite 
insight into the nature of the virtue. Its actual incorporation in 
an act of charity may serve the useful purpose of helping to ensure 
that genuine love of benevolence is elicited. It may help to keep 
the mind on the right lines—although this might be achieved more 
satisfactorily, and more in accordance with the lead given in the 
Lord’s Prayer, by saying something to the effect that one intends 
above all things to do God’s will and please Him. It is more to the 
purpose to throw the mind forward to results than backward on 
causes. 

In all cases where charity.is elicited the motive of the absolute 
goodness of God may be said to be implicitly or interpretatively 
present. One who analyses the semi-conscious functions or pre- 
suppositions of the mind will teel justified in recognizing, or as it 
were postulating, its presence. One may think of the analogy of an 
astronomer who will infer the existence of unperceived heavenly 
bodies from effects that are otherwise unexplained. We are orten 
quite unaware of the motives that impel us to act arid would be 
surprised if these sub-conscious factors were exposed. If an act 
has all the other qualifications of charity it may be assumed that 
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the appropriate motive is somehow appreciated in the background 
of the mind. 

The simplification suggested in the foregoing pages is parallel, 
so far as intellect is concerned, to that already put forward in 
relation to will. It has been maintained that the essence of charity 
is to align the will with God’s will by an act of intention and that 
‘the experience of an impulse or inclination either of will or feeling 
is not a necessary constituent part of such love. In the present 
article it is held that no special focussing of the understanding on 
God is required as a preliminary.. Both the opinions that are 
repudiated are inter-related since it is the aspect of God’s perfection 
most calculated to evoke an impulse of unselfish love that is 
commonly perscribed for the intellect’s consideration. 

There is no need to set the stage for charity in either of those 
respects. It is the act of the will that counts and this act may be 
self-contained and complete although no formal preparation is 
made. There is no essential difference between loving God and 
loving Him after having reflected on His goodness. Apart from 
the modicum of habitual knowledge that is necessary, the intellect’s 
part in making an act of charity consists chiefly in envisaging the 
practical implications of the virtue—and this too may be largely 
an implicit or habitual factor. The theologian to whom it comes 
easy to particularize certain divine perfections and abstract from 
others has no advantage over the unlettered here : this is surely 
the conclusion of commonsense as well as the only acceptable 
interpretation of the best tradition. St. Thomas made the relevant 
statement when he said that it is possible to love God better than 
one knows Him.’ Compared with the divine reality itself there 
can be little to choose between the vague ideas of the illiterate and 
the laboured concepts of a theologian. There is one direction 


from which no communications are returned as “ insufficiently 
addressed ”’. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


1Cf., S. Theol., 2-2, 27, 5. 






















RINUCCINI’S CENSURE OF 27 MAY 1648 


On 27 May 1648 John Baptist Rmuccini, nuncio apostolic to the 
Irish Confederation, solemnly excommunicated all who accepted 
a truce which the Supreme Council of the Confederation had just 
concluded with Murrough O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin. ‘This was 
the second time he had been responsible for invoking ecclesiastical 
sanctions against an agreement between the Confederation and 
a royalist leader, on the grounds that the agreement reached was 
prejudicial to the Catholic religion. His first intervention had 
been occasioned by the peace concluded between the Supreme 
Council and Ormond in 1646. An ecclesiastical synod at Water- 
ford pronounced sentence of excommunication against all who 
; accepted this peace. This sentence was decisive in ensuring the 
| rejection of the peace, for many of those who had earlier supported 
it, including Preston, the Confederate commander in Leinster, 
were not prepared to defy the excommunication, and the few 
members of the Supreme Council who were too deeply committed to 
retract were deposed from their positions of authority. The excom- 
munication of 1648, however, produced no such decisive result ; 
instead, it caused a division, which proved permanent, in the ranks 
of the Irish Catholics. A general absolution ad cautelam, implying 
no decision on the validity of the censure, was frequently petitioned 
in order to end the confusion which *had arisen, but it is by no 
means certain that such absolution was ever given. Hynes,’ 
relying on a document printed by Moran,? concluded that absolution 
was granted in these terms by Innocent XII in a brief dated 10 
June 1698, but this has recently been queried by the editor of the 
Commentarius Rinuccinianus, who thinks that this document was 
no different from several preceding ones, and granted absolution 
only to those who formally petitioned it, and thereby recognized 
the validity of the censure. The fact that the validity of the 
censure was still questioned after fifty years suggests that the 
circumstances in which it was pronounced were highly contro- 
versial. Though this is not very clear from a perusal of the stand- 
ard histories of the Confederation, a careful examination of the 
considerable controversial literature provoked by the censure, 


1 The mission of Rinuccini, Dublin 1932, p. 312. 

® Spicilegium Ossoriense, vol. II, pp. 322-3. y 

_* Stanislaus Kavanagh, O.F.M.Cap., ‘“ History and authorship of the Commenta- 
rius Rinuccinianus,” in Comment. Rinucc., vol. VI, p. 10, note 1. 
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especially the voluminous “ Rinuccini Memoirs,” suggests reasons 
why the nuncio’s second excommunication divided the Irish 
Catholics as no other event in the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1647 the Irish Confederation had experienced a 
whole series of disasters, and Inchiquin, commander of the parlia- 
mentary army in Munster, had been one of the chief causes of 
disaster. He had routed the Confederate army opposed to him, 
had stormed Cashel with burnings and slaughter which lost little 
in the telling, and even threatened Kilkenny. Preston’s army in 
Leinster had been heavily defeated by the Dublin parliamentary 
army under Jones. The only effective military force remaining 
to the Confederates was the Ulster army of Owen O’Neill, and 
the mutual suspicions and jealousies of O’Neill and the Anglo- 
Irish leaders, who controlled the debates in Kilkenny, but now 
had no army to command, resulted in a very uncomfortable 
situation. 

A proposal was put forward to reach a temporary agreement with 
some of the enemies of the Confederation. It seemed that the 
best hope of success lay in an approach to the Scots in Ulster. 
Rinuccini agreed that this might be attempted, in view of the 
physical impossibility of defence against the Scots and parlia- 
ment together. A sudden change came, however, when Inchiquin 
indicated to the Supreme Council of the Confederation that he 
was considering deserting parliament and declaring for the king, 
and might be prepared to negotiate a truce. His alliance with parli- 
ament had always been uneasy, and the rising power of the army 
in England made it more so. 

Rinuccini had good reasons for opposing such a truce. He had 
reason to suspect that it would develop into an attempt to build 
up a great royalist coalition in Ireland, headed by the marquis of 
Ormond, who had surrendered Dublin to the forces of parliament 
in 1647 rather than see it fall to the Confederates, and had left 
the country. Rinuccini was perfectly justified in this suspicion, 
for Ormond had undertaken the task of organizing royalist strength 
in Ireland as part of a last attempt to win military victory for the 
king. By means of a royalist coalition in Ireland, royalist insur- 
rections in England, and a Scottish intervention on the king’s side, 
advantage was to be taken of the growing differences between 
parliament and the army in England. The plan was well conceived, 


1 This is the not altogether accurate title usually given to this work by English 
historians. It has been published (6 vols., Dublin, 1932-1949) by the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission under the title Commentarius Rinuccinianus, 
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but not particularly successful. The Kirk raised its terms so 
high that the Scottish effort was divided; the insurrections in 
England broke out prematurely, and were suppressed ; while the 
plan for Ireland foundered on the disputes which arose from the 
Inchiquin truce. 

Rinuccini had fairly reliable information that Ormond planned 
to return to Ireland, and every reason to suspect that the truce 
with Inchiquin was a preliminary to this. He was determined 
that Ormond should not return, for, especially since the abortive 
peace of 1646, he looked on him as the greatest obstacle to the full 
restoration of the Catholic Church in Ireland. He had, however, 
nothing like sufficient information to prove what he reasonably 
suspected, and any hints he dropped were met by bland denials 
from the Anglo-Irish majority in the Supreme Council, many of 
whom were better informed than he, and who welcomed the pro- 
jected return of Ormond.? He had to oppose the Inchiquin truce 
on its own merits. He could not oppose it on the grounds that 
as a truce with a heretic it was altogether unlawful to Catholics. 
Any temptation he may have felt to adopt this line of argument 
was dispelled by the fact that he had approved the proposal to 
seek a truce with the Scots. He had to argue that it was unlaw- 
ful because it was neither necessary nor advantageous to the 
Catholic cause to make this particular truce. This was not an easy 
argument to sustain, as strong military reasons could be alleged 
for its necessity, and the Supreme Council made every effort to 
secure that the religious terms of the truce should be such, that it 
could fairly be described as advantageous. Some concessions 
they won from Inchiquin enabled them to adopt an attitude of 
sweet reasonableness which was very difficult to counter. 

The discussions which took place between Rinuccini and the 
Supreme Council were in consequence inconclusive, as neither party 
could fully reveal its real interests, and both were determined not 
to yield. A further consequence was that while the bishops who 
were in Kilkenny supported Rinuccini in public, a considerable 
number of them were privately doubtful of the stand he had adopted. 
News of such differences could not be easily concealed ; in fact, the 
Council knew that the bishops were divided. The result was that 
Rinuccini could not easily avoid giving the impression of being 
unreasonable. On 27 April, in his own name and in the name of 


* The common faith of both parties was no obstacle to these divergent views. 
“To Rinuccini, Ormond was primarily a heretic, and therefore an outsider ; to the 
Anglo-Irish, he was primarily a Butler and a kinsman. 
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the bishops, he vetoed a draft of the truce submitted to him, on 
the ground that it was prejudicial to the Catholic religion. Though 
this document was signed by the fourteen bishops present in Kil- 
kenny, it was generally known that a number of them—rumour put 
the number as high as six—were by no means satisfied with the 
decision. The Supreme Council was encouraged to continue 
negotiations with both Inchiquin and the bishops, in the hope 
that agreement might yet be reached. 

The tense situation worsened when news was brought to Rinuccini 
of a plot to assassinate him, in which several members of the Council 
were said to be involved. | While there is no doubt that he sincerely 
believed this story, it is equally certain that he was the only person 
who was not sceptical, and almost equally certain that the alleged 
plot existed mainly in the imagination of his informant, Oliver 
Walsh, a Carmelite friar, who seems to have elaborated it from 
certain hot words let fall by some of Rinuccini’s opponents. Hot 
words were common enough in Kilkenny at this time, and Rinuccini 
might have been warned by Walsh’s previous open and repeated 
attempts to curry favour. When, shortly afterwards, the nuncio 
became convinced—trightly or wrongly it is difficult to say, for 
both sides had their story and stuck to it—that the Council had 
sent envoys with instructions to conclude the truce with Inchiquin 
while still pretending to defer to him at Kilkenny, he decided that 
he could no longer continue the discussions. Early on the morning 
of Tuesday, May 9, he left Kilkenny secretly. 

It now seemed that there was no hope of avoiding an open breach, 
but both sides remained careful. The Council had at least to be 
watchful of public opinion, which had been decisive in 1646, and 
Rinuccini, though he went to O’Neill’s camp near Maryborough, 
was clearly anxious to avoid giving the impression that he had 
appealed to O'Neill against the Council. Neither party wished 
to accept responsibility for an open division in the confederation. 
The Council meantime continued their discussions with Inchiquin, 
and when final agreement was reached on 20 May, very careful 
diplomatic exchanges were made between Maryborough and Kil- 
kenny. No one seemed anxious for hasty action, though the 
possibility of agreement was slight. 


1 The detailed account in Commentarius Rinuccinianus, vol. III, pp. 194-9, 
shows that there can be no reasonable doubt of these conclusions. See also Lynch, 
Alithinologiae Supplementum, p. 129, and Bellings, History of the Irish confeder- 
ation and the war in Ireland, ed. J.T. Gilbert, Ivish confederation, vol. VI, pp. 69-70, 
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On 2 May, when the debates in Kilkenny had dragged out for 
almost three weeks, the bishops, finding it difficult to remain 
assembled to discuss a problem which showed no sign of reaching 
an early conclusion, had set up a permanent committee, consisting 
of the nuncio, the archbishop of Dublin, and the bishops of Limer- 
ick, Clogher, and Killala. The nuncio had been given power to 
co-opt one or more members at his discretion in the absence of any 
member of the committee. The committee was given full power 
to act in the name of the bishops, and explicit power to proceed 
to censure should they deem it necessary in the interests of religion.’ 
When Rinuccini received news that the truce had been concluded, 
and had seen a copy of its terms, it was natural that he should 
wish to consult his committee. The bishop of -Clogher was with 
him at Maryborough. He wrote to the other three on 25 May, 
asking them to meet him at Ferbane on 30 May.? He seems to 
have selected Ferbane because it was on the road to Galway, where 
he intended to go. The fact that he planned to leave the immediate 
protection of O’Neill, together with the tone of the letter he had 

1 This document is in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 140. It bears the signatures 


of three archbishops and eight bishops, which can be compared with interest with 
the signatures to the declaration against the truce on 27 April. 


Declaration of 27 April Declaration of 2 May 
Armagh Armagh 
*Dublin 
*Cashel Cashel 
*Tuam Tuam 
Waterford 
*Killala Killala 
*Limerick 
Clogher 
Ross Ross 
Cork and Cloyne Cork and Cloyne 
Clonmacnoise Clonmacnoise 
Emly Emly 
*Kilfenora Kilfenora 
Down and Connor Down and Connor 
Clonfert 
Dromore 


The six marked with an asterisl. in the first list seem most likely to be the six who, 
rumour said, were opposed to the nuncio. Some evidence to this effect is available 
in every case except that of Andrew Lynch, the bishop of Kilfenora, but if there 
was a sixth, he is the most likely. It seems that the bishop of Limerick attended 
the meeting of 2 May, but succeeded in avoiding signing its decision. He was 
not the only one to express doubts at this meeting, and these doubts were fairly 
well known to the Council, who could further argue that a document signed by 
eleven bishops only could not be a decision of the Irish hierarchy. 

2 Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 190. 
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sent the Council on this same day,! argues strongly that at this 
time he had no intention of proceeding to the limit of the powers 
which had been delegated to the committee. The circumstances 
in which the sentence of excommunication was actually pronounced 
suggests the same conclusion very definitely. 

Excommunication was, of course, pronounced before a reply 
from any of the bishops could have reached the nuncio. Had 
the replies been available, they might have given him reason to 
modify his action, for they were all strongly opposed to it. A 
letter from the bishop of Limerick, dated Kilkenny, 27 May, ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he was prevented from getting 
horses for the journey. In rather verbose lamentations of the 
evils of the times, he implies that the nuncio should act in a way 
which would restore unity—in other words, compromise.2 A 
second letter, dated 29 May, speaks more plainly.* He tells Rin- 
uccini that he does not think that any discussions by the episcopal 
committee will serve a useful purpose. A council of all the prelates, 
he says, might lead the nuncio to modify his opposition. If they 
can be assembled, to give judgment on a matter which is their 
collective responsibility, he will agree with that judgment. He 
fears, however, that no such unanimous judgment will be forth- 
coming, as there will certainly be dissensions among the bishops. 
The Council, he writes, seem ready to take any step rather than 
abandon what they have begun. There seems no hope of per- 
suading them otherwise, and he has determined to abandon Kil- 
kenny, where he has not been particularly successful, and return 
to his diocese. He can only hope that all will be well.‘ 

The bishop of Killala spoke in much the same terms, if allowance 
is made for the fact that he was not nearly so forceful a character 
as the bishop of Limerick. Writing from Galway on 30 May, he 
told Rinuccini that he had received his letter only at eight o’clock 
on the previous evening, and that in consequence he could not be 
at Ferbane at the appointed time. Although he declares that he 
would willingly make the journey if it were possible, and strengthens 
his excuse by describing the hardships he has undergone on the 
journey from Kilkenny to Galway, which have greatly affected 
his health, his real attitude towards the question becomes clear 
when he declares that something must be done to alleviate the 
condition of the country, which is driven to desperation by hunger 


1Ibid., pp. 179-80. 2 Ibid., pp. 188-9. *Ibid., p. 191. 

* There can be little doubt that the bishop of Limerick consistently approved 
of the truce. See especially Philopater Irenaeus, Vindiciae, bk. II, p. 101, and 
Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 220-21. 
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and devastation—in other words, he too favours a compromise. 

The nuncio’s papers contain no reply from the archbishop of 
Dublin. It is possible that he could not summon up sufficient 
resolution to write one. Though he was in Kilkenny at the time,” 
and the nuncio in one of his reports says that the prelates all ex- 
cused themselves, and were possibly suborned, his words scarcely 
prove the existence of a formal reply.* The circumlocutory 
language used by the normally outspoken bishop of Limerick, the 
archbishop’s age and infirmities, the evidence he gives of being 
bewildered by the whole situation, and the fact that no letter from 
him is extant, make it reasonably probable that he did not write 
one. 

The archbishop of Tuam was not one of the four delegates, but 
the many objections he had raised during the earlier debates in 
Kilkenny must have weighed with the nuncio in deciding to summon 
him also to Ferbane. His reply was equally discouraging. He 
pleaded a prior obligation to attend a provincial synod of Tuam, 
which was to begin on 5 June. In addition, he could not arrive in 
Ferbane within a day,‘ and he could only look forward with 
pleasure to greeting the nuncio on his arrival in Connaught. 

The bishops, evidently fearing that the nuncio planned extreme 
measures, had refused his invitation to a conference, politely but 
definitely. Their replies must have given him cold comfort when 
he received them, for by this time he had taken the most extreme 
measure possible. Without awaiting the replies of the delegates, 
he had substituted for them the bishops of Ross, Cork and Down.® 
In the name of this new committee he excommunicated on 27 May 
all who should agree to the truce with Inchiquin. Seeing that the 
excommunication was an irrevocable declaration of war on the 
Supreme Council, it was regrettable that it was a measure of panic, 
taken against clear and repeated instructions which he had received 
from Rome, and that the legality of his procedure could be ques- 
tioned. 


1 Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 189. 

2 Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 258. 

3“ Nuncii regestum,” cited in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 267. 

4 His letter is dated Loughrea, 29 May. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 190. 

5 The substitution of these three for the bishops originally chosen, while dictated 
solely by the necessities of the moment, was a special source of grievance, Boetius 
MacEgan, bishop of Ross, was one of Rinuccini’s most faithful supporters. Bishop 
Barry of Cork and Cloyne and Bishop Magennis of Down were among the nine 
bishops consecrated by the nuncio in the spring of 1648. The Supreme Council 
had resented his action in consecrating these bishops, for they had not been consulted 
in their nomination.’ Bishop Magennis was Owen O’Neill’s nephew. The Supreme 
Council had long ago learned to expect little from the bishop of Clogher. 
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It was beyond all doubt a measure of panic, even though 
Rinuccini’s later reports to Rome draw up elaborate legal justifica- 
tion for the action he had taken. While he must always have 
considered the possibility of opposing the truce by an ecclesiastical 
censure, if only because of the success of a similar measure in 1646, 
there is no evidence that he considered it as an immediate and 
practical measure until 27 May. On that day, the nuncio, the four 
bishops, and Owen O’Neill were discussing their problems at 
O’Neill’s headquarters, Kilminchy castle, near Maryborough, 
when a messenger arrived with alarming news. Preston, he said, 
was marching from Carlow towards Birr. He had seen the march- 
ing army with his own eyes, and declared that it consisted of ten 
thousand men. First O’Neill was astonished, says Rinuccini,? 
and then he paled, for he had only seven or eight hundred men at 
hand. The same thought occurred to them all. Preston, on the 
orders of the Supreme Council, was attempting by a rapid coup to 
seize the persons of O’Neill and the nuncio. Escape seemed im- 
possible. Then it was remembered that in 1646 Preston and his 
army had been won over by an excommunication. But where was 
the authority to excommunicate ? Rinuccini seems to have been 
the most troubled on this point,* for he had the clearest perception 
of the endless troubles which might arise from the use of censures, 
unless it could be very completely justified. The authority of the 
decree of 2 May was urged. The difficulty was apparent. This 
decree had given authority to Rinuccini and four named bishops, 
only one of whom was present. Yes, but the nuncio had been 
given authority to choose substitutes for any of those named who 
could not be present. While this was true, the three absent bishops 
had been summoned to a meeting, and might even now be on their 
way. Was it necessary to await their coming? If they were 
unable to attend, substitutes could lawfully be chosen: It must 


1 The principal of these reports are the following: Ragioni per le quali il nunzio 
sie mosso a procedere al scomuniche, 15 June 1648 (original in Nunziatura in Irlanda, 
pp. 316 ff.); Instruzione al P.D. Giuseppe Arcamoni, 11 November 1648, ibid., 
pp. 344 ff.; Relazione delle cose d’Ivlanda fatta al Pont. Innocenzio X da Mon- 
signor Rinuccini dopo il suo ritorno, ibid., pp. 391 ff. Latin versions will be found 
in Comment Rinnucc., vol. III, pp. 309 ff., 586 ff., and V, 435 ff. respectively. Eng- 
lish versions (not always reliable) in the English translation of Nunziatura in Ir- 
landa, The Embassy in Ireland, pp. 394 ff., 429 ff., 485 ff. 

® Nunziatura, p. 422. O’Neill’s surprise, was, of course, at the number of men 
reputed to be in Preston’s army. Both he and Rinuccini knew that he could not 
muster such a force. 

* Comment. Rinucc., vol III, p. 264. The author states that the nuncio inclined 
to the view that it was imprudent to censure, but was worn down by the importunit- 
ies of the others. He qualifies his statement by ut mihi traditum est, but he seems-to 
believe it. He may have had his imformation from Arcamoni, or one of the bishops. 
Cf. also ibid., p. 192. 
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have seemed that the point was rather refined for debate in such 
an emergency. That evening, the nuncio, in his own name and 
in the names of the bishops of Clogher, Ross, Cork, and Down, 
delegati et subdelegati, pronounced sentence of excommunication 
and interdict against all who should support the truce with 
Inchiquin.t The sentence was intended to produce its first effect 
in Preston’s army. 

As events were to show, there was no need to produce any such 
effect, for there is no evidence that Preston made any hostile move 
against O’Neill until the censure had been pronounced, nor is 
there evidence that he had any such intention. Any special activity 
in his camp at Carlow could be explained by the fact that the 
campaigning season was just beginning. He may have con- 
templated a move against Jones in Dublin, which was an obvious 
military consequence of the Inchiquin truce. It is absolutely 
certain that he did not move in force towards Maryborough on 
27 May. The nuncio admitted that the talk of ten thousand men 
was greatly exaggerated,* and his description of Preston’s line of 
march—he “‘ left Carlow by the Kilkenny road and marched towards 
Birr ’’*—suggests rather a desire to keep as far as possible from 
Maryborough. Preston’s presence with the force,5 however, 
seems to indicate that the move had a purpose of some importance 
and seems to exclude the hypothesis that it was only a recon- 
naissance or foraging party. What this purpose was we can only 
guess,® but there is no evidence whatsoever that at the time the 


1 Text in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 206-7. 

2 In view of the fact that his army could not have recovered from its defeat the 
previous year, the limit of his ambition may have been to defend himself against 
Jones. There was also the possibility that a further deterioration in the relations 
between Rinuccini and the Council might expose him to an attack by O'Neill. 

* Cf. Nunziatura, p. 422. O’Neill’s reaction to the news is instructive—first, 
astonishment, that Preston could have such a force available, then apprehension, 
as he realized that though the messenger exaggerated the numbers, Preston could 
certainly have a force sufficient to overcome the seven or eight hundred which was 
all he himself had immediately available. 

* Relazione etc., in Nunziatura, p. 422. His statement that Birr was only four 
miles from Maryborough (ibid.) may have been due to ignorance of geography, but 
was more likely intended to impress the Pope with the immediacy of his peril. 

5 The letter which he sent to Rinuccini when he received the censure is dated 
Roscrea, 29 May. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 207-8. 

* It may have been part of a move to join with Taaffe’s army in Munster. It 
may also have been an attempt to deter Rinuccini from moving from Maryborough. 
The Council seem to have been convinced that he intended to convoke a meeting 
of the bishops at Athlone, and naturally feared a repetition of the synod of Water- 
ford in 1646, when the peace of that year had been overthrown by ecclesiastical 
censures. Now, in 1648, they hoped to manoeuvre him to a position where he 
would have to remain passive, and would not view with disfavour a situation where 
he would have to identify his interests with those of O'Neill. The nuncio would 
not feel so happy in this situation—he wished to preserve his freedom of action on 
the purely religious level. 
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excommunication was pronounced Preston intended a direct attack 
on Rinuccini or O'Neill The author of the Commentarius 
Rinuccinianus is obviously uneasy in explaining Rinuccini’s con- 
tention that his action was dictated by the need to safeguard his 
person and the Papal moneys of which he was custodian,’ and 
waters down the argument of “ self-defence against an aggressor ”’ 
to ‘‘against a virtual aggressor,’ in that the truce, which was 
intended to prepare the way for Ormond’s return, was thereby 
directed against the person of the nuncio; or even to “ against a 
potential aggressor,”’ the argument being that Preston, who might 
have attacked, had to be forestalled.? Yet Rinuccini himself main- 
tained that he would never have resorted to censure were he not con- 
vinced that Preston had decided to launch an attack on O’Neill.* 

The censure, then, was most imprudent by reason of the fact 
that Rinuccini, acting in a panic, did not verify the information 
on which he acted. It was all the more imprudent because, 
in censuring, he had disregarded precise and repeated instructions 
which he had received from Rome. Although his action in pro- 
hibiting the 1646 peace by censure had been successful, it had placed 
him in a position in which he could rule only by the semblance of 
personal dictatorship, and suggested an opposition between the 
Catholic faith and allegiance to the king which Rome was anxious 
to avoid. On 1 July 1647 Cardinal Panciroli had written to him 
in the name of the Pope ordering him to leave the whole question 
of truces to the civil government, contenting himself with making 
every possible effort to see that religion was duly safeguarded.® 
He had twice been explicitly forbidden to prohibit a truce unless 
papal subsidies were involved in supporting it.* Atleast the general 
tenor of these instructions was known to his opponents, and proved 
embarrassing as the controversy developed. 

Finally, not merely the prudence, but to some extent the legality 


1 This is the considered conclusion of Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 205-10. 

2 Relazione etc., in Nunziatura, p. 422. It may be noted that the nuncio’s 
first report on 15 June makes no explicit reference to Preston’s threatened attack, 
but merely lists other indications he had got that force might be used against him. 
Arcamoni’s Instruzione (11 November) mention Preston explicity, while Rinucc- 
ini’s own final account presented to the Pope is even more detailed. 

> Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 205, 210. 

* Nunziatura, p. 347. 

5 Panciroli to Rinuccini, cited Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 191. This letter 
is in Propaganda Archives, Inghilterra series, vol. VIII, f. 45v. Cf. Mac Fhinn 
“ Scribhinni i gCartlainn an Vatican” in Amalecta Hibernica, vol. XVI (1946), 
p. 34. 

* Panciroli to Rinuccini, 24 April 1647; Pamfili to Rinuccini, 5 November 
1645. These letters are referred to in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 192. The 
second is in Propaganda Archives, Inghilterra series, vol. IX, f. 15. Cf. MacFhinn, 
art. cit., p. 40. The first is not to be found in this list. 
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of his action could be questioned. Authority to excommunicate 
derived from the decision at the bishops’ meeting on 2 May. It 
was immediately objected that the three archbishops and eight 
bishops who had signed this decision—some of them, it was pointed 
out, unwillingly—could not speak in the name of the Irish hier- 
archy. A censure issued by their authority could extend only 
to the eleven dioceses ruled by them. And even if it were con- 
ceded that this decision of 2 May was a decision of a body repre- 
senting the Irish hierarchy, it could be argued that Rinuccini had 
not observed its terms. Authority to excommunicate had been 
delegated to him and to four named bishops. He had been given 
authority to substitute others only if any of the bishops named 
were absent. He had summoned these to a meeting, but had given 
them no opportunity of replying before naming substitutes. Could 
they be said to be “absent” in these circumstances? Was not 
Rinuccini bound to await their replies before he could lawfully 
substitute others? Did it not follow that three of the prelates 
who signed the decree of excommunication had no authority to do 
so? This point proved embarrassing also. 


III 


As the primary purpose of the censure had been to check Preston, 
a copy was sent to him immediately by special messenger. ' His 
reply, dated from Roscrea on 29 May,” shows that he has taken 
his decision. He writes that he has received a Latin letter from the 
nuncio, which he can undertake neither to translate nor to answer. 
He has forwarded it to the Supreme Council, as he considers it is 
their concern, and he has no doubt they will make a satisfactory 
reply. With the letter he has received another document,? which, 
however, bears no indication that it is addressed to him. This 
he has refused to receive,* and he informs the nuncio that all 
future correspondence should be directed to his superiors, the 
Supreme Council. 

His letter was “‘ thin and cold,’ but it was also careful. He 
accepted no responsibility, but referred everything to the Council. 
He revealed his mind more freely to Arcamoni verbally. He told 
him angrily that he feared no censures, for his conscience was 

1 Arcamoni, the nuncio’s confessor. 

* Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 207-8. 

* The excommunication. 


* Eam non recepi. 


5 Jejuna et frigida epistola. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 208. 
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fortified by the opinion of eight bishops and many theologians. 
He threatened to attack O’Neill, and swore that this time one or 
other should perish.1 Arcamoni was then dismissed, “ with no 
satisfaction and little ceremony.’”* 

Events confirmed Preston’s judgment that his army was now 
“‘excommunication-proof,” for desertions were relatively few.* 
His sharp reception of Arcamoni indicates that he is prepared to 
accept the consequences of defying the censure. The Supreme 
Council came to the same decision. 


IV 


In Kilkenny, the feeling of consternation which had been the 
first consequence of the nuncio’s departure gave way to a determina- 
tion to see the matter through. This determination was encouraged 
by the letters he wrote from Maryborough, which seemed to indicate 
that, though continuing to disapprove of the truce, he planned no 
active opposition to it. It soon began to appear that his idea of 
passive opposition differed from the Council’s. For one thing, he 
was determined that the clergy should be disciplined by the epi- 
scopal decision of 27 April, which had vetoed the truce as prejudicial 
to religion. As his departure had encouraged some of the clergy to 
speak more openly in favour of the truce, he ordered Massari, the 
dean of Fermo, to promulgate the episcopal decision solemnly once 
more. Massari affixed copies to the doors of the Kilkenny churches 
on 25 May. While this action can be reasonably interpreted as a 
more solemn repetition of what he had told the Council in his letters, 
namely that, as the Pope’s representative, he could not in con- 
science approve the truce, it caused turmoil in Kilkenny, where 
the truce had been promulgated only a few days before. The 
documents were torn down from the church doors. Naturally 
there was no culprit, but rumour attributed the exploit to Gerald 
Fennel, a member of the Council. In any case, theological contro- 
versy was only sharpened, for many clergy, who felt that the terms 
of the truce were reasonable, were annoyed by Massari’s action, 
and spoke more freely than ever. The Council protested also, and 
drew up a long vindication of their position, which they ordered to 


_ 1 Unfairly quoted by Rinuccini (Nunziatura, p. 424), as evidence of Preston's 
intentions before the censure. 

* The gleeful comment of Bellings, op. cit., ed. Gilbert, Irish Confederation, 
vol. VI, p. 81. 

*So Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 311. Rinuccini’s claim (Nunziatura, pp. 
317, 324) that about 2000 deserted seems exaggerated. 
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be printed. They protested that they had made every effort to 
combine their duties to their country with respect for Rinnuccini, 
who now, led astray by a few factious persons, was leading them to 
destruction. The pretended episcopal declaration, which many of 
the bishops signed under duress, was the latest aggravation. They 
had tried to give the nuncio every satisfaction, and had concluded 
a truce which safeguarded religion adequately. In this, they were 
acting in their capacity as the civil government, and could not 
admit that the nuncio should judge their action on the plea that 
it was in ordine ad spiritualia. As the nuncio will not agree, they 
appeal to the Pope to judge between them." 

Massari, seeing that his intervention had only increased the 
storm, applied for fresh instructions. These were sent to him on 
26 May, and on the following day he issued an excommunication 
latae sententiae, reserved to the nuncio, against all those who should 
express an opinion contrary to the decision of 27 April. While 
it is evident from the circumstances that this excommunication 
was directed solely to the clergy, and was considered by Massari and 
Rinuccini as a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, a legitimate ex- 
tension of conscientious opposition to the truce, and in no way 
an interference in political matters, the Council inevitably felt that 
it showed the nuncio “to be of the number of these lookers-on 
who are sometimes accustomed to have a share in the stake.’’* 
This conviction hardened when his excommunication of all who 
accepted the truce was promulgated in Kilkenny on 29 May. 

On that day the censure which had been pronounced at Kil- 
minchy was promulgated at Kilkenny by being affixed to the 
church doors on the orders of David Rothe, the bishop of Ossory. 
It disappeared as quickly as the earlier one had ; this time rumour 
said that Gerald Fennel was assisted in his work by the earl of 
Castlehaven. However, something more than a defiant gesture 
was needed. The Council was determined that agreement should 
not be thwarted by ecclesiastical censure, as it had been in 1646. 
They felt that their case was a good one, and that they could not 
reasonably be asked to denounce the agreement which had just 
been reached because the nuncio did not approve of it. Their 

1 Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 184-5. A copy of the Council’s declar- 
ation will be found in the Carte Papers, vol XXII, no 67. It is printed in Gilbert, 
Irish Confederation, vol. VI, pp. 241-2. 

2 Comment. Rinucc., vol. Ill, p. 185. 
see ees comes from Bellings, op. cit., in Gilbert, Irish Confederation, vol. 


*So the author of the Aphorismical Discoverie, ed. Gilbert, A Contemporary 
history of affairs in Ireland, vol. 1, p. 195. 
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confidence was strengthened when they took stock of the weak- 
nesses of his position. The question of appealing against his 
sentence began to be discussed. The civil lawyers were of opinion 
that a formal appeal against this new grievance was not necessary, 
as the declaration they had made against the nuncio on 27 May 
met the case sufficiently. Their clerical advisers, however, put 
forward a strong inducement to make a formal appeal when they 
declared that such action would suspend the effect of the nuncio’s 
censures until the Pope had given his decision.! This was an 
important consideration, for, however reasonable they might 
consider their case, the fact that a censure had been invoked against 
the truce was certain to exert a very powerful influence on public 
opinion.2, The nuncio had won his case in 1646 because he had 
isolated the Council. They were determined that he should not 
do so again. They decided to draw up a formal appeal. 

In the appeal, which is dated 31 May, the Council declared that 
they, the lawfully elected civil authority, had been aggrieved by 
the sentence of excommunication pronounced against all who 
support a lawful and necessary truce, which, for good reasons, has 
been agreed, and therefore they direct their appeal to the supreme 
tribunal of the Pope. All steps leading to the truce have been 
taken with due regard for all interested parties. When the nuncio 
published his decree of 27 April, forbidding the truce as prejudicial 
to religion, they took steps to meet his wishes by issuing fresh 
instructions to their envoys who were negotiating the truce, even 
though there were grave reasons to doubt the binding force of the 
decree, as it was signed by fourteen bishops only, some of whom 
they knew to dissent privately from the statement they had signed. 
They had obtained from Inchiquin the substance of Rinuccini’s 
demands ; nevertheless he continued hostile, and gave increasing 
proofs of his hostility during the few days just passed, culminating 
in the decree of excommunication, against which they appeal on 
three grounds : 

1. Those who pronounced sentence had no lawful authority 
to do so. 

2. The whole matter was done with undue haste ; specifically, 
the monitiones prescribed by canon law were ignored. 

3. No specified person is accused of a specified crime against 

Cf. Bellings, op. cit., vol. VI, p. 80; Comment. Rinucc., vol IV, p. 146; 
Nunziatura, p. 347. The Aphorismical Discoverie. op. cit., vol. I, p. 199, names 
Peter Walsh, O.F.M., as the principal clerical adviser to the Council. 


* This point is stressed especially by Philopater Irenaeus, Vindicie, bk. 1, 
p- 97. 
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ecclesiastical law, and in consequence there is no fit reason for an } The 


ecclesiastical censure the t 
Because of these flaws in the sentence of excommunication, and muni 
decause they maintain that an advantageous truce should not be they 


prohibited by a censure which will destroy the country, they appeal 


anxXIc 

from ‘‘ suspect, hostile, incompetent and biassed judges”’ to the a 
tribunal of the Pope.’ could 
Rinuccini’s reaction came as a great surprise to the Council. matic 
He admitted the appeal, but with a devolutive effect only. He Supr. 
wrote to Innocent X on 4 June,’ in his own name and in the name the n 
of the four bishops associated with him in issuing the sentence of Rinu 
excommunication, declaring that the appeal was frivolous, and hone 
that the grounds of appeal stated contained many falsehoods. Coun 
Though he was convinced that admission of the appeal must gravely eonv. 
prejudice the cause of religion, he had nevertheless decided to men’ 


admit it, in order that the Council might have no possible grievance, Hc 
provided it were prosecuted within six months. It was to have a 


inter 

devolutive, not a suspensive effect, and, in admitting it, he con- for 
firmed his sentence of excommunication. seem 
This last proviso rev ealed a further grave divergence of opinion, suffic 
and increased the possibilities of endless argument. It is quite show 
possible that the granting of a suspensive appeal never occurred to effec: 
Rinuccini ; if he considered it as a possibility, it was only to reject stanc 
it immediately as a wrong course of action, because of the danger ae 
to religion inherent in it. It is equally certain that the Council const 
had never considered the possibility that the appeal might have a incur 


devolutive effect merely, and when Rinuccini’s action was made = 
known to them they inevitably felt that they had been tricked. coun 
He had not really admitted the appeal, they felt ; he had only the | 
mocked it. Ecclesiastical opinion in Kilkenny, including the with 
bishops of Ossory and Meath, supported their view from the be- stan 


ginning,‘ and other bishops joined these two during the summer. his 1 
This perfectly honest reaction was considerably strengthened by and 
a realization that their whole position depended on maintaining it. troy! 

1 | have given only the briefest summary of this document, which will be found for t 


in extenso in most of the controversial works of the period, e.g., Comment. Rinucc., 
vol. III, pp. 211-7. Its form shows that it was drawn up by someone who was 
well versed in canon law—in all probability Peter Walsh. 

* Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 221-2. 

* Cf. the very interesting document Declinantis Hiberniae Speculum, printed 
in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. III, pp. 55 ff. He attributes it to Rinuccini, and is 
certainly correct in doing so. The authors of the Commentarius seem to have been 
unaware of its existence. Moran merely indicates that a copy is to be found in 
the Wadding MSS., Rome. 1( 

* Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 223. 
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The immediate and practical issue was whether acceptance of 
the truce entailed, or did not entail, incurring sentence of excom- 
munication. If Rinuccini’s view prevailed, they realized that 
they were in grave danger. Everyone was anxious for peace— 
anxious because of a widespread loyalty to the crown, and because 
seven years of war had exhausted the country. But Catholics 
could not be expected to agree to a truce if by so doing they auto- 
matically incurred an ecclesiastical censure. In consequence, the 
Supreme Council prudently omitted all reference to the fact that 
the nuncio had admitted the appeal with a devolutive effect only. 
Rinuccini was right in complaining that this was not altogether 
honest, but it is possible to feel a certain sympathy with the 
Council. They had received an unpleasant shock, which they were 
convinced was sharp practice. There was no point in unsettling 
men’s consciences unnecessarily. 

How these two contrary opinions could be maintained is an 
interesting question, which however is one for canon law rather than 
for history. From the controversies which followed the appeal it 
seems certain that both opinions were honestly maintained, which 
suffices for the purpose of the present article, which has tried to 
show why the excommunication of 1648 did not produce the same 
effects as that of 1646. Objection could be raised to the cir- 
stances in which it was pronounced ; the appeal followed and, once 
the appeal had been made, at least a plausible argument could be 
constructed to show that acceptance of the truce did not involve 
incurring the censure. The following summer passed in attempts 
by the nuncio and the Council to win decisive support in the 
country. Victory went to the Council, for Ormond returned in 
the late autumn, and in the following January reached agreement 
with the confederates. Yet Rinuccini remained adamant in the 
stand he had taken, and though he left the country in February, 
his mission a failure, his influence remained in continuing disputes 
and uneasy consciences, which had a considerable effect in des- 
troying Ormond’s slight hope of building up effective support 
for the royalist cause in Ireland. 


PaTRICK J. CORISH 


1 Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 223; Declinantis Hiberniae Speculum, 
op. cit., p. 71. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S VIEW OF 
AUTHORITY AND REASON IN A.D. 386 


Scholars have from time to time spoken of Augustine’s “ con- 
version ’’’ in 386 to Neo-Platonism in terms which convey the idea 
that he looked then upon Neo-Platonism as later (according even 
to them) he was to look upon Catholicism, that is to say—as an 
absolute authority. And indeed it might seem at first blush that 
Augustine does give grounds for such a view. He says, for instance, 
that authority is twofold, human and divine. He adds of course 
that the divine is to be preferred. Nevertheless, it might be 
thought that he then regarded Neo-Platonism as a “‘ human author- 
ity’ which he would follow. We recall the declaration towards 
the end of the Contra Academicos:‘‘I, therefore, am resolved in 
nothing whatever to depart from the authority of Christ—for I 
do not find a stronger. But as to that which is sought out by 
subtle reasoning . . . I feel sure at the moment that I shall find 
it with the Platonists.’* From this he might seem to have held 
the Platonists as an authority, though lower than the authority 
of Christ. The impression is not weakened by such remarks as: 
“philosophy promises to demonstrate this opinion ’’;* “‘ philosophy 
promises to demonstrate clearly the true and hidden God” ;* and 
“ philosophy promises to liberate us’’.® 

In spite, however, of the evidence of these texts, it cannot be 
seriously maintained that Augustine accepted Neo-Platonism as 
any kind of real authority.* He undoubtedly looked upon it as a 





1 De ordine, II, 27, auctoritas autem partim diuina esi, partim humana, sed uera 
firma summa ea est, quae diuina nominatur. Cf. II, 16, duplex enim est uia quam 
sequimur ... aut vationem aut cerie auctoritatem. Citations are given from the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, when a text is available in that 
series. Otherwise they are given from Migne, Patrologia Latina. Hence we have 
sometimes diuina, intellegens, and sometimes divina, intelligens, and so on. 

* Contra Academicos, III, 43, mihi ergo, certum est nusquam prorsus a Christi auc- 
tovitate discedere; non enim reperio ualentiorem. quod autem subtilissima ratione 
persequendum est—apud Plaionicos me interim, reperturum esse confido.”’ 

* Ibid., I, 1. 

*Ibid., I, 3. 

5 Ibid., I, 9; cf. De ordine, II, 16. 

* Augustine himself tells us that he did not follow Plotinus as an authority ; 
he was not sure that, even if what Plotinus said was true, Plotinus himself knew 
that it was true: (Ratio) Si ea quae de Deo dixerunt Plato et Plotinus vera sunt, 
satisne tibi est ita Deum scive, ut illi sciebant? (Aug.). Non continuo si ea quae 
dixerunt, vera sunt, etiam scisse illos ea necesse est. Nam multi copiose dicunt quae 
nesciunt . .. scive autem aliud est. Soliloquia, I, 9. 
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guide, which, as we shall see, he did not always follow. When 
Augustine speaks of human authority he points out that it often 
deceives'—in fact it is not an authority in the same sense as divine 
authority which claims to be infallible. Human authority has 
nothing more to commend it than the reasons which it can advance 
to justify its claims. Its certitude is reducible to that of rational 
processes. 

If there is besides divine authority another claim on Augustine’s 
allegiance, it can be more properly described as the claim of ‘‘reason’’ 
(ratio), not of “human authority”. This he himself indicates in 
the passage from the Contra Academicos already quoted.? “Reason”’ 
is in many places contrasted with “authority”’.* He expresses 
a great desire not only to believe but also to understand what he 
believes. Indeed he expresses the fear that he shows undue 
interest in trying to understand things.’ It may well be that his 
reasoning often follows the lines of Neo-Platonic doctrine ; but 
this is a far different thing from the acceptance of Neo-Platonism 
as an authority.® 

This much, then, can be said for the view to which we have 
referred, that it is based on a certain tension—felt by Augustine 
himself—between reason (which is not necessarily equivalent to 
the integrated system of Plotinus, or any other of the Neo-Platon- 
ists), and authority which is that of Christ: mihi ergo, certum est 
nusguam prorsus a Christi auctoritate discedere .. . quod autem 
subtilissima ratione persequendum est—apud Platonicos me interim, 
reperturum esse confido.? 

If we are to understand this problem at all, it is essential that 
we should know what Augustine means by the term ratio. It 
may be equivalent, for instance, to the Plotinian vots (vénars), 


1 De ordine, Il, 27, plerumque fallit. 
2? Contra Academicos, III, 43, musqguam prorsus a Christi auctoritate discedere 
. quod autem subtilissima ratione persequendum est. 

3 Cf., De ordine, II, 16, 26, 27. 

* Cf. ibid., Il, 44, illa diuina non iam credenda solum uerum etiam contemplanda 
intellegenda aque retinenda ; ibid., 50 : non iam sola fide sed certa ratione. 

° Cf. Epist., III, 3 (A.D. 387) : illa ratiocinatio, cut tamquam unicae meae blandiri 
soleo, et ea me nimis oblectare, Soliloquia 1.8: ego quid sciam quaero non quid 
credam. 

* The term philosophia is not as satisfactory in the contrast with auctoritas as is 
ratio. In the early Dialogues, philosophia can mean anything from Religion (cf. 
De ordine, 1, 31), Religion-Philosophy (Contra Academicos, I, 1, 3, 9; II, 7, 8, 9, 
III, 13, 20, 35. 37, 44; De beata vita, 1, 2,4; De ordine, 1, 32; II, 48) to Philos- 
ophy (De ordine, Il, 16, 47). Cf. Boyer, Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans 
la Formation de saint Augustin, pp. 156, 159 and nn. for this fluid use of the 
term among writers shortly before the time of Augustine. 

7 Contva Academicos, Ill, 43. 
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or perhaps to the Plotinian &dvo,! or it may fluctuate so as 
not easily to be clearly defined. It is indeed useless for us to 
attempt an analysis of this concept until we have first examined 
Augustine’s contemporary idea of the soul, of which the ratio is 
strictly speaking some faculty or function. There is abundant 
evidence that Augustine was interested above all in questions 
concerning the soul and God,? and also that he had no settled 
view concerning the former.? 


* * * * 


Unfortunately, Augustine is not entirely consistent in his term- 
inology. We are lucky, however, in having from the period of 
Cassiciacum itself one of the clearest statements of his view on all 
this question. In the Soliloqguia* he institutes a comparison be- 
tween “‘sensible’’—he instances the process of seeing— and 
“intellectual ’’ perception and comes to a number of probable5 
conclusions. They are essential to the understanding of the 
relations between ratio and auctoritas as propounded in the Cowira 
Academicos in the text often quoted but never explained: mitht 
ergo certum est .. 8 

Sense-perception is the union, in the sense, of the sense and the 
sensible. Intellectual-perception is the union in that which 
“intellects’”’ (intelligens, mens) of that which “ intellects”’ and 
the ‘‘intelligible”’ (quod intelligitur, intelligibile). For sense- 
perception there are on the part of the sense three things required: 
a sense (sensus, oculus), a looking (adspectus), and vision (visio). 
For intellectual-perception there are on the part of that which 


1Cf. Enn., V, 3, 3. Cf. also Nock & Festugitre, Corpus Hermeticum, IV, 3 
and n. 6; IX, 10 and n. 36 ; Asclepius, 41 and n. 349. 


2 Cf. Soliloquia, 1, 7 (Ratio) : Quid ergo scive vis? ... (Augustinus). Deum 
et animam scive cupio. (R). nthilne plus? (A) nihil omnino . .. nunc autem 
nihil aliud amo quam Deum et animam, quorum neutrum scio. Ibid., 15, 16, 
20,27: (R) animam te certe dicis, et Deum velle cognoscere? (A) hoc est totum 


negotium meum. (R) nthilne amplius? (A) nihil prorsus. Ibid., II, 27, 32; De 
beata vita, 4; De ordine, II, 24, 44, 47; Contra Academicos, III, 38. Cf. Nock & 
Festugiére, op. cit., I, 18 and n. 47. 

8Cf. Soltloquia, I, 7; supra n. 2. De beata vita, 5 : quid enim solidum tenui 
cui adhuc de anima quaestio nutat et fluctuat? There are many texts in which he 
considers a variety of differing views on questions in connexion with the soul. 
Cf. De ordine, 11, 48, 50; Soliloguia, II, 3-5, 23, 26. Even at the end of his life 
he was still puzzled : cf. Retract, 1, 1, 3 (concerning the phrase animus securior 
vediturus in caelum: Contra Academicos, 11, 22): nam quod adtinet ad eius [animi] 


originem . .. nec tunc sciebam, nec adhuc scio. 
I, 12-15. 
5 (Ratio): quomodo haec acceperis, ut probabilia, an ut vera? (Augustinus) 


plane ut probabilia. Soliloquia, 1, 15. 
Ill, 43. 
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“ intellects’ three things required: a part which “intellects” 
(intelligens, mens), a “ looking” (ratio), and “ vision ’’ (intellectus). 
For sense-perception there are on the part of the sensible two 
things required: an object and the illumination of that object by 
the sun. The sun fulfils both requirements in itself. For intell- 
ectual-perception there are on the part of the intelligible two things 
required, an object and the illumination (iluminatio, illustratio) 
of the object by God. God fulfils both requirements in Himself. 
Our intellection of God is never in this life undisturbed. 

The teaching of the passage from the Soliloguia may be summed 
up diagrammatically as follows :- 





I 
Sol visibilis (per se) 
Mee 
pias 
Oculus > adspectus —> visio - Vusibilia (per solem) 


Deus intelligibilis (per se) 





Mens ; 
Intelligens ~ fTatio + intellectus + Intelligibilia (per Deum) 
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The term anima occurs frequently in the course of the passage 
examined. It is used to designate the subject! in which resides 
the faculty of intellection (intelligens, mens) but also, sometimes, 
that faculty itself.* The term animus does not clearly occur in 
the passage.* Ratio differs from intellectus in the same way as 
the act of looking differs from the act of seeing. Both are up toa 
point the same function of the mens, and that function is called 
ratio. When the function issues into its completed act it is called 
intellectus.4 

The scheme set out in the Soliloguia is borne out by the testimony 
of Augustine’s later writings,’ and also by the evidence of the 
contemporary works—the early Letters and Dialogues of Cassiciacum. 
In these we find, on the whole, the corresponding significations 
for the various terms. There is also some additional information 
given. 

Thus, anima designates that which together with the body 
makes up the human composite.® It is interchangeable with animus,” 
though animus is often used as if it applied only to the intellectual 
(as opposed to the sensitive and vegetative)® “parts” of the 
soul.* The animus is said to be divine.1° The mens is a faculty 
of the animus™ (anima), and is capable of a discursive function 
called ratio,” and also of “ intellection’”’ (intellectus).% 

There is, of course, a certain fluidity of terminology. It is only 
natural that a subject should be described in terms of its faculty, 
and the faculty in its turn in terms of its function. Thus anima 
is occasionally equivalent to animus, or to ratio :'4 animus is some- 
times equivalent to mens: and both anima and animus are 
used instead of a term intelligentia,1* which corresponds to the 


1 Cf. Soliloguia, I, 12: As the body must have eyes to see, so must the soul 
anima, have a mens. He also talks about the sensus animae (animi ? ed.). 

21, 12, 13: adspectus animae ratio est; 14: tria igitur ad animam pertinent 
ut sana sit, ut adspiciat, ut videat: i.e. anima=mens. 

3 It is given as a variant reading instead of animae early in 12. Cf. supra note 1. 

*I, 13: nom sequitur ut omnis qui adspicit videat. Ratio perveniens ad finem suum 
is the visio called intellectus. 

5 Cf. E. Gilson, Introduction @ l'étude de Saint Augustin, Paris, 1929, pp. 53-54, 
n.l. The account in the Soliloquia has the advantage of being precise. 

® Contra Academicos, I, 9; De Ordine, I, 6, 19. 

? Contra Academicos, I, 9; De beata vita, 8; De ordine, II, 17, 19, 48, 50; Solilo- 
quia, II, 3-5, 23, 32-33. 


® Cf. De ordine, Il, 6. ® Contra Academicos, I, 1. 1° Tbid. 
M Fpist., III, 4. (A.D. 387). 
12 De ordine, U1, 30: ratio est mentis motio . . . distinguendi et connectendi potens. 


Cf. ibid., II, 38, 48, 50. 
8 Tbid., II, 17, 19, 41, 42 ; Epist., III, 4; VIII, 2. 
14 De ordine, II, 48, 50. 

5 Tbid., II, 38. 

"! Soliloguia, 11, 33; De beata vita, 8. 
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mens or intelligens of the passage from the Soliloguia. So too, 
vatio is used instead of mens! and intelligentia2 Again the term 
intellectus, which strictly applies to the completed function of the 
mens, is used as if it were itself a faculty, a part of the soul.* In 
fact it is, since it is mens or intelligens in its completed act. 

In addition, the Dialogues tell us something more of Augustine’s 
speculations on the soul. He has no settled views on many points.‘ 
Though he does not know the soul’s origin,® he seems to favour 
the doctrine of dvdyvyneis*® and pre-existence.? He is satisfied, 
too, that the soul is immortal.* Though there is early evidence 
of his belief in the resurrection of the body,* the question is not 
opened in the Dialogues. Such indications as there are tend towards 
an undue disparagement!® of things sensible, which later he was 
to regret." The soul was “ divine,’’!* was the thing most closely 
approximating to God,'* but definitely was not of the same substance 
as God. This last fundamental and, on the question of Augustine’s 
alleged conversion to Neo-Platonism, significant point is quite 
clearly established from a text where Augustine explicitly considers 
the view of those who identify the substance of the soul with that 
of God only to dismiss it as almost blasphemous.'* The soul, 
however, could be in constant communion with God," and had 


1 De ordine, Il, 41. 

? Soliloquia, I1, 33. 

3 Contra Academicos. 1, 22; De ordine, Ul, 5, 6, 7. 

*Cf. De beata vita, 5: adhuc de anima |mihi| quaestio mutat et fluctuat. Cf. 
Contra Academicos, 1, 1; De beata vita,-1; De ordine, II, 17, 43, 44, 50; Soliloquia, 
mas 7s 15; 

5 Cf. Contra Academicos, 1, 1; De beata vita, 1; De ordine, II, 17. God is its 
origin in some way. De ordine, II, 47. 

§ Soliloquia, II, 35; Epist., VII, 2. 

7 Cf. De ordine, I1, 31: progressus animae usque ad mortalia lapsus est, ita regressus 
esse in vationem debet. Cf. Contra Academicos, 1, 9; II, 22; Soliloquia, tl, 35. 
Cf. Gilson, Introduction, pp. 94-5. 

® Cf. Soliloquia, II, 3-5, 23, 32. 

* Cf. De quantitate animae, 76 (written early in A.D. 388). 

10 Cf. Contra Academicos, 1, 9: cum hoc corpus . . . develiquerit. Cf. De ordine, 
II, 17, 19. 

11 Cf. Retract, 1, 2,4. Yet Ambrose could write in A.D. 392: anima quae corpore 
velut calceamento utitur. De instit. virginis, 87. 

12 Contra Academicos, 1, 1; De ordine, II, 17, 31, 41. Cf. Contra Academicos, 
I, 1l. The term divinus is applied to things other than the Deity. Cf. Epist., 
II, 1 : divina philosophia ; De ordine, 11, 46. 

18 De beata vita; 4. [anima| nam id est unum in rebus proximum Deo. Cf. Contra 
Academicos, I, 9. 

14 De ovdine, 11, 46: inexpiabile nefas est deum uiolabilem credere, nec ita saltem, 
ut uel uirtute prouiderit, ne sua substantia uiolaretur ; namque animam poenas hic 
pendere fatentur, cum inter eius et dei substantiam nihil uelint omnino distare. The 
passage is reminiscent of Plotinus. Cf. nihil plus inueniet, quam quid sit unum, 
sed longe altius longeque diuinius . . . [parens uniuersitatis} cuius nulla scientia 
est in anima nisi scire, quomodo eum nesciat. 

15 Cf. De ordine, II, 5-7, 19. 
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always the vision of truth.1. God’s illumination of the mens was 
ever present.” 

From our analysis of the soul and its processes we can affirm 
with certainty that Augustine did not think that either the ratio 
or the intellectus was as independent in its action as was the vois 
of Plotinus. Ratio in Augustine’s early Dialogues stands for the 
discursive function of the mens (i.e. ratio in the strictest sense), 
or for the completed act of that function (i.e. intellectus) or, by 
a natural transference, for the truths attained or attainable by 
such a function. That is to say, ratio is the process of the fullest 
human intellectual perception as Augustine conceived it, and is 
sometimes used also for the truths perceived. This process and 
this achievement is impossible without God's illumination. Since, 
therefore, God is one, and is the source of authority and, ultimately, 
of reason, authority and reason cannot conflict on what is true. 
Authority and reason are two approaches to the same truth. 

How did Augustine at the time understand their mutual relations? 
There is plenty of evidence to show that he believed: (1) that 
authority could dispense altogether with reason ; (2) that authority 
aided by reason was more desirable than authority alone ; (3) 
that reason depended on some authority so that it might begin to 
operate ; and (4) that reason could arrive at an understanding of 
everything taught by authority. 

For the first of these propositions there is incontestable and 
direct evidence from the text of the Dialogues. The second‘ 
and third® are equally supported by the Dialogues. The fourth 
proposition, namely that Augustine believed in A.D. 386 that 


' Cf. Contra Academicos, I, 22; De ordine, I1, 5-7, 41; Soliloquia, II, 33; Epist., 
VII, 2. 

2 In the passage from the Soliloqguia we were told that God illuminated the object. 
Here the mens is the object. Cf. Contra Academicos, I, 19; De beata vita, 10, 14. 
18, 27, 31; De ordine, I, 4, 10, 13, 14, 19, 20, 28, 33; II, 12, 17, 54. Cf. E. Gilson, 
Introduction, pp. 99 ff.; R. Jolivet, Dieu, soleil des esprits, Paris, 1934. 

3 Cf. De ordine, II, 26: qui autem sola auctoritate contenti bonis tantum moribus 
vectisque uotis constanter operam dederint aut contemnentes aut non ualentes dis- 
ciplinis liberalibus atque optimis erudiri . . . inconcusse credo ... eos .. . liberart. 
Ci. Contra Academicos, III, 42: mumquam ista ratio subtilissima reuocaret, nisi 
summus deus .. . diuini intellectus auctoritatem ... Cf. Contra Academicos, 
III, 11, 13, 42 ; De ordine, I1, 16, 26, 27, 46. 

* Cf. De ordine, I1, 26 : qui autem sola auctoritate contenti . . . (as above) erudirt, 
beatos eos quidem, cum inter homines uiuant, nescio quo modo appellem, tamen in- 
concusse credo . . . (as above) ; cf. De ordine, II, 16: philosophia rationem promittit 
et uix paucissimos liberat, quos tamen non modo non contemnere illa mysteria (sc. of 
Catholicism) sed sola intellegere, ut intellegenda sunt cogit . . . Gf. De ordine, I, 32. 

Cf. ibid., Il, 26: quia nullus hominum nisi ex imperito peritus fit, nullus autem 
imperitus nouit, qualem se debeat praebere docentibus ...euenit, ut omnibus bona 
magna et occulta discere cupientibus non aperiat nisi auctoritas ianuam... Cf. 
Soltloquia, I, 12-15. Cf. De libero arbitrio, II, 5-6. 
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reason could arrive at an understanding of what was taught 
by revelation, is perhaps surprising, but is nevertheless cetain- 


ly to be found many times in the course of the Dialogues of 


Cassiciacum. 

The most explicit testimony, that Augustine believed that reason 
would explain for him what was taught by revelation, comes from 
a work begun probably within two years after the writing of the 
Contra Academicos. In the De libero arbitrio,) Augustine says 
that, first, one must believe, but afterwards one could understand 


the truth believed : ‘‘ although I hold these things with an unshake- * 


able faith, nevertheless, since I do not yet understand them, let 
us seek, as if all were uncertain. Unless it were one thing to believe 
and another thing to understand, . . . in vain would the Prophet have 
said: ‘unless you believe, you will not understand.’ Even Our 
Lord promised that we should understand what we believe.’’ There 
are many texts which show that Augustine had already formed 
this view when he was writing the Dialogues of Cassiciacum. 

In the Contra Academicos we read that “ Philosophy promises 
that she will clearly demonstrate the true and secret God.’ This 
refers not to the existence of God but to His nature. Again we 
read that Augustine is so disposed that he desires impatiently not 
only to believe what is true but also to understand it.* Philos- 
ophy, he says, alone enables one to understand the sacred mysteries 
as they ought to be understood.‘ A truly erudite man is not rash 
in seeking to contemplate, understand, and retain (in mind) the 
divine mysteries.* Finally, Reason in the Soliloguia promises 


1 A.D. (388-(391-395)). II, 5-6 (the dialogue is certainly fictitious). (Evodius 
quamquam haec inconcussa fide teneam, tamen quia cognitione nondum teneo, ita 
quaeramus quasi omnia incerta sint . . . nos id quod credimus, nosse et intelligere 
cupimus. (Augustinus) wisi enim aliud esset credere, et aliud intelligere, ef primo 
credendum esset, quod magnum et divinum intelligere cuperemus, frustra Propheta 
dixisset : nisi credideritis, non intelligetis. Ipse quoque Dominus noster et dictis et 


factis ad credendum primo hortatus est, quos ad salutem vocavit. Sed postea cum 


ipso dono loqueretur, quod evat daturus credentibus, non att : ‘ haec est autem vita 
aeterna ut credant,’ sed, ‘ haec est,’ inquit, ‘ vita aeterna, ut cognoscant .. .’ Deinde 
jam credentibus dicit : ‘ quaerite et invenietis’ : nam neque inventum dici potest, 
quod incognitum creditur ; neque quisquam inveniendo Deo sit idoneus, nisi ante 
crediderit, guod est postea cogniturus. . 

® Contra Academicos, I, 3: (philosophia] uerissimum et secretissimum deum per- 
spicue se demonstraturam promitiit. 

3 Ibid., III, 43: ita enim iam sum affectus, ut quid sit uerum non credendo solum 
sed etiam intellegendo apprehendere impatienter desiderem. 

* De ordine, II, 16: philosophia rationem promittit et uix paucissimos liber 
quos tamen non modo non contemnere illa mysteria sed sola intellegere, ut intellegen 
sumt cogit.... 

5 Ibid., II, 44: eruditi dignissimus nomine non temere iam quaerit illa diuina non 
iam credenda solum uerum etiam contemplanda intellegenda atque retinenda. Cf. 
ibid., 50. 
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” 


to “‘demonstrate’’ God as clearly to Augustine’s mind (mens) 
as the sun is “‘ shown ”’ to his eyes.! 

For Augustine, then, in A.D. 386, reason was not to be subordin- 
ated to authority. It is true that he conceives of authority as 
being independent of reason. It is also true that he considers 
that reason cannot begin to operate until some authority has 
‘opened the door’’, has proposed the questions, or—as where the 
authority of Christ was concerned—has guaranteed the answers. 
Again, reason depended upon illumination from God. Nevertheless 
apart from these limitations, reason had an independent role to 
play. It was co-ordinated with, and perfected, authority. It 
could never conflict with authority, since both depended on the 
same infallible source for the same truth. 

If, by way of corollary, we are to examine the question in terms 
of Neo-Platonism and Christianity, it will be seen at once that 
Christianity playg an indispensable role. Neo-Platonism, on the 
other hand, in so far as Augustine can be satisfied that it expounds 
truth, has its own role independent, important and co-ordinated. 
This delicately balanced synthesis is based on the primary postulate 
that God illumines the ratio. Obviously, with this illumination 
the ratio can understand even the truths of revelation. Hence 
it was that the Neo-Platonists could, quite independently of revel- 
ation, arrive at some idea of the Trinity. ‘“‘I, therefore, am resol- 
ved in nothing whatever to depart from the authority of Christ 
—for I do not find a stronger. But as to that which is sought out 
by subtle reasoning—for I am so disposed as to be impatient in 
my desire to apprehend truth not only by faith but also by under- 
standing—I feel sure at the moment that I shall find it with the 
Platonists, nor will it be at variance with our sacred mysteries.” 





Joun J. O’MEARA 


1 Soliloquia, I, 12: Promittit . .. ratio... ita se demonstraturam Deum tuae 
menti, ut oculis sol demonstratur. Cf. ibid., I, 8: ego quid sciam quaero non quid 
credam ; ibid., I, 15: haec duo, (i.e., te ipsum et Deum), ut intelligas, docere te audeo ; 
Epist., 11, 3: illa vatiocinatio, cui tamquam unicae meae blandiri soleo, et ea me 
nimis oblectare. 

2 Contra Academicos, ITI, 43. 
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RESERVED SINS AND CENSURES 


The jurisdiction which a priest enjoys for hearing confessions 
does not ordinarily extend to what are called reserved cases ; and 
this restriction holds even though no mention is made of it in the 
grant of jurisdiction. This means that there are quite a number 
of sins from which a priest cannot absolve unless he gets special 
jurisdiction enabling him to do so. These sins fall into two main 
classes: those reserved in themselves and those reserved because 
of a censure attaching to them. 

The subject of reserved sins and censures is obviously one of 
great importance for priests engaged in hearing confessions. And 
yet there is no subject which the student of moral theology and 
canon law finds so difficult in the department of the S.craments, 
and none perhaps in which the priest is so unsure of himself 
in the work of the confessional. This is due in large part to the 
inherent difficulty of the subject itself. It is due also to the fact 
that the treatment of this matter in the standard text-books is 
frequently inadequate and sometimes quite confusing or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. Some authors do not distinguish sufficiently 
between the two classes of reserved sins ; many fail to give them 
the separate consideration which a clear exposition of the subject 
requires ; many others deal very inadequately, if at all, with the 
second class, or sins reserved because of a censure, being content 
to refer the reader for fuller information to works on censures 
which, in all likelihood, he will never come to read. There is the 
added consideration for ‘‘ pre-Code’”’ priests that much of the 
law introduced by the Code on this matter is new. This article 
then is offered, in response to requests from priests, as an attempt 
to clarify this subject and provide a treatment of it that may be 
of assistance in the study of the sacrament of Penance. 


, 


RESERVATION OF SINS 


By reservation here is meant that a Superior reserves to himself 
the power to absolve from the sin reserved and 

Meaning of he thus restricts the power of inferior confessors. 
reservation Avocatio casus ad judicium Superioris limitans 
inferioribus potestatem absolvendi.1 A _ reserved 

case therefore is a sin which cannot be absolved from by a “‘ simple’”’ 
1 Cf. can. 893. 
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confessor but only by a Superior. It is important to observe 
that reservation affects primarily and directly the confessor, and only 
indirectly the penitent. So if perjury is a reserved sin, it means 
the simple confessor cannot absolve from it. It does not mean the 
penitent cannot get absolution; he can, but he must go to the 
competent confessor for it. The purpose of reservation is not penal 
or to inflict punishment ; its primary purpose is disciplinary, that 
is, to maintain order in the Church! and its secondary purpose is 
medicinal, that is, to deter the faithful from sins whose forgiveness 
is made difficult and to ensure that they approach a confessor of 
more than ordinary knowledge and competence. 


A sin may be reserved in two ways: (I) ratione sui or directly 
because of itself, as e.g. perjury is reserved in 
Two ways o many dioceses. In that case the Bishop with- 
reserving a Sin draws perjury from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary confessor. Or: (2) a sin may be re- 
served ratione censurae reservatae, that is, indirectly because of a 
censure that is attached to it and that prevents reception of the 
sacraments. For example, those who procure abortion incur ex- 
communication reserved to the Ordinary. Here the sin itself is 
not directly reserved, but there attaches to it a censure, that is, 
excommunication, which is reserved. The simple confessor can- 
not remove the excommunication and, until the excommunication 
is removed, the penitent cannot receive the sacraments. Therefore 
the simple confessor cannot give the penitent absolution ; his hands 
are tied by the censure, not by the sin. As a fact, a sin may be 
reserved in both those ways at the same time. There is one example 
in the Code—false denunciation of a priest for solicitation is a sin 
reserved on its own account or ratione sui, and it is also reserved 
ratione censurae, because it incurs a reserved excommunication.? 
In the Code, false denunciation is the only sin reserved ratione sui ; 
all the other reserved sins are reserved ratione censurae and there 
are very many of them. Sins reserved by a Bishop, on.the other 
hand, are generally reserved ratione sui, e.g., perjury, communicatio 
in divinis, crimen clerici etc. 


We shall now consider separately the two classes of reserved 
sins, those reserved ratione sui and those reserved ratione censurae 
reservatae. 


1 Cf. can. 897. 
2 Can. 894 and 2363 
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RESERVED SINS AND CENSURES 


RESERVATION OF SINS RATIONE SUI 


Those who have ordinary power to grant faculties to hear con- 
fessions can reserve sins ratione sui unless they 
Who can are forbidden ;} so, for the whole Church, the 
reserve sins ? Pope or an Oecumenical Council ; and, for their 
territory, local Ordinaries, not however the 
Vicar Capitular, nor the Vicar General except with special mandate. 
A parish priest cannot reserve because he has not ordinary power 
to grant faculties. As regards exempt clerical religious Superiors, 
it is only the Superior General can reserve, and only for his subjects ; 
and in monasteries sui juris it is the Abbot and only for his 
subjects.2. For practical purposes, therefore, it is the Bishop re- 
serves sins ratione sui. 
The Pope reserves sins by the general law in the Code, He may 
also reserve by a particular law. As regards 
The obligaticns Bishops: in reserving sins, Bishops and _ local 
of the reservans Ordinaries must observe the principles laid down 
in canons 895-899, §1.° 
(1) The reservation must be really necessary or useful and its 
necessity or usefulness must have been approved after discussion 
in the diocesan Synod or else after consulting the Cathedral Chapter 
and some of the more prudent and approved pastors of his diocese. 
(It is his Council must be consulted by the Superior General or 
Abbot). Necessity or usefulness would be to root out some im- 
planted public vice or to restore collapsed Christian discipline.‘ 
(2) Peccata sint pauca, graviora et atrociora, externa, specifice 
determinata.®> Cases to be reserved should be altogether few, i.e., 
three or at most four. (In many Irish dioceses there are two or 
three). They should be not merely grave crimes, but the more 
grave and atrocious—hence not sins due rather to human weakness 
than to malice. Different sins are reserved therefore in different 
dioceses and even in the same diocese at different times. They must 
be external—so sins of desire or thought should not be reserved ; 
and specifically determined—it would not do to reserve a whole 
class, €.g., sins of injustice. The particular kind of injustice should 
be determined in detail so that there is no uncertainty about the 
reservation. The reservation should last only as long as necessary 
to stamp out some public vice. Hence the sin should be in the 


Can. 893. *Can. 896. 
* These canons do not oblige a Bishop to have reserved sins. 
* Can. 897. 5 Tbid. 
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nature of an abuse and therefore common; and the reservation 
should be removed when the need for it ceases. 


(3) Reservation should not be cumulative. All shall abstain 
from reserving to themselves those sins which are already reserved 
to the Holy See, even ratione censurae, and as a general rule from 
those also which have a censure attached to them by law even 
though it is reserved to nobody. 

(4) Notification must be given.2 Once they have laid down 
reservations which they deem truly necessary or useful, local 
Ordinaries shall see to it that they are brought to the notice of 
their subjects in the way that seems best to them. The reason for 
notification is that unless the reservation is known, it cannot 
have the desired effect of correcting the abuse. The manner of 
notification is a matter for the Bishop. 

As regards the confessor: it is very important that he should 


know :—/I) whether a particular sin confessed is reserved—whether 
therefore it fulfils all the conditions required for reservation ; and, 
if so, (II) whether or in what circumstances he has power to 


absolve from it. 
The conditions for reservation to apply to a particular sin com- 
mitted are that the sin be grave, external, specifi- 
(1) Conditions cally and formally the sin reserved, and certain. 
for a sin to be (a) Grave. The sin committed must be grave 
reserved both materially, i.e., in matter, and subjectively, 
i.e., in guilt, so that, on the one hand, grave 
matter will not suffice without full advertence and fuil consent, 
and, on the other hand, subjectively grave guilt will not do if 
grave matter is wanting. So, if theft is a reserved sin, the reserva- 
tion is not incurred by a penitent who stole 2/6 believing it to be 
grave matter, when in fact it was not. (b) External—so desires or 
thoughts are not reserved, only external acts, but these may be 
occult like abortion or public like murder. (c) The sin committed 
must be specifically and formally the sin which is reserved. 
Specifically,® that is, it must be the exact sin reserved in law ; so, 
e.g., if incest between blood-relations up to first cousins is reserved, 
there must be incest, and therefore complete sexual intercourse, 
and it must be between those who are first cousins or nearer. 


1Can. 898. 2Can. 899. 

* Many authors use the term “ perfect” or ‘ consummated ”’ to describe this 
condition. Cf. the corresponding condition for a censure and can. 2228 and 
2242, § 1. 
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Immodest touches between first cousins would not be reserved, nor 
even intercourse between first and second cousins. It must formally 
be the sin reserved. This means that the penitent must have been 
guilty of the specific malice of the reserved sin ; e.g., if the penitent 
did not know it was with a cousin he sinned, there is incest but not 
formal incest, and therefore he did not incur the reservation. (d) 
It must be certainly the reserved sin. The confessor must be certain 
that the sin sub- mitted is one that incurs the reservation. Hence, 
he may absolve, if he is doubtful whether the sin was committed or 
was objectively or subjectively grave, or whether it is specifically 
and formally the precise sin reserved, or if there isa doubt of law 
whether the reservation covers such a case. 

Very often a sin which seems at first sight to be reserved proves 
not to be, because the third or fourth condition here is unfulfilled, 
In Ireland, the more common diocesan reserved sins include perjury 
(generally stated as perjurium formale or solemne or coram judice), 
communicatio in sacris or in divinis, and crimen clericit, which is 
sometimes reserved only ex parte clerici but sometimes even ex 
parte complicis. It is important that each priest acquaint himself 
with the precise statement of the sins reserved in his diocese. 

(a)Impuberes, that is, boys below fourteen and girls below 

twelve, are not excused from sins reserved ratione 
Excusation sui, but their want of discretion may save the 

sin committed from being a mortal sin ; so that, 
e.g., if the boy of thirteen commits a mortal sin of perjury he 
incurs the reservation. (b) Peregrini are bound by the reserva- 
tions of the place in which they are,’ because reservation directly 
affects the confessor. So a parishioner of Kildare cannot be ab- 
solved in Bray from a sin reserved in the diocese of Dublin. (c) Jg- 
norance of reservation : If a penitent is ignorant of the sinfulness 
of the act done, the reservation is not incurred because there is not 
subjective mortal sin ; but the penitent’s ignorance of the reservation 
does not excuse him,? unless the reservans explicitly or implicitly 
admits that excuse—implicitly, e.g., if the Bishop allowed his 
priests to express publicly the opinion that ignorance does excuse. 
Ordinarily, therefore, a penitent who commits the sin of perjury 
(when it is reserved), incurs the reservation, even though he did 
not know that perjury was reserved. 


1 Reply of Code Commission, 1920. Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, p. 415. 
* This teaching has been generally accepted since the Code and especially since 
the Reply of the Commission in 1920 concerning peregrini. Some authors, how- 
ever, still try to make a case for the probability of the other view which was 
favoured by many in pre-Code days. For a brief statement of their arguments 
see e.g. Jorio, Theologia Moralis, Neapoli, 1940, III, nn, 573-5, 
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Some priests have power from law to absolve from reserved 
sins. Others can absolve only if the reservation 
(II) Absolution ceases or if they get the power. 
from reserved (1) Privileged confessors or priests with power 
Sims from law. (i) By law, from cases reserved by the 
Pope, the Pope himself can absolve, and Card- 
inals,! and any priest when there is danger of death.? (ii) From cases 
reserved by the Ordinary, the following can absolve : (a) the local 
Ordinary, and his successor or Superior. Hence the Bishop, the 
Vicar Capitular and the Vicar General, as well as the Pope and 
Cardinals. (b) The Canon Penitentiary throughout the diocese, 
but he cannot delegate his power.* (c) Every priest, in danger of 
death.2 (d) Parish priests and those equiparated to them in 
law can absolve during paschal time and even though the con- 
fession is not made to fulfil the paschal precept. (e) Missioners 
during the time missions are given to the people.‘ (f) Vicars 
forane have not this power from law; but, as a general rule, the 
power should be given at least to them, and also, especially in 
places of the diocese more remote from the Bishop’s See, the power 
to sub-delegate toties quoties confessors of their district, if and when 
they have recourse to them for a more urgent particular case.‘ 
(2) Simple Confessors. Simple confessors have power to absolve 
from reserved sins only if the reservation ceases, or if they receive 
the power a jure, as they do in danger of death, or ab homine. 
Canon goo says that all reservation ceases in’ certain cases. 
It should be noted that this applies only to 
When does the __ reservation of sins, not of censures,* but it applies 
reservation to sins reserved by the Holy See as well as to 
cease ? those reserved by the Ordinary. The cases in 
which reservation of sin ceases are the following : 
(rt) When confession is made by the sick who cannot leave the 
1Can. 239, §,1, 1°. 

* Can. 882. Even in danger of death, however, absolution of an accomplice 
in peccato turpi is unlawful for the confessor, apart from a case of necessity. Out- 
side danger of death it is invalid. (Can. 884). 

* Can. 899, § 2 and can. 401, § 1. 

*Can. 899, § 3. It is fairly common teaching: (i) that missiones here include 
retreats given to the people as well as missions in the strict sense of can. 1349 ; 
(ii) that missionarii include also other priests who assist the missioners in hearing 
confessions during the mission or retreat. Cf. Coronata, Institutiones Juris Can- 
onici, Taurini-Romae, 1943, De Sacramentis, 1, pp. 427-8; Cappello, De Sacra- 
mentis, Romae, 1944 (ed. 5), II, n. 391; Priimmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, 
Barcelona, 1946, (ed. 10), n. 427; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae, Moralis, Paris, 
(ed. 2), III, n. 598; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici, Mechliniae- 
Romae, 1940, (ed. 6), II, n. 180. 

5Can. 899, § 2. 

® Reply of Code Commission, 1925, Cf, Bouscaren, op. cit., J, pp. 415-16, 
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house. They need not be seriously ill, nor even confined to bed. 
The concession applies to the aged or infirm, the indisposed or 
invalided. (2) When sponsi confess with a view to marriage, 
whether it is immediately before the marriage or some time before 
it; (“‘sponsi” are those about to marry; it is not required that 
they be engaged canonically or otherwise.). (3) If the legitimate 
Superior has refused the faculty to absolve when it was asked for 
a particular case, even though he had some reason for refusing it. 
(4) If, in the prudent judgment of the confessor, the faculty to absolve 
cannot be asked from a legitimate Superior : (a) without grave in- 
convenience to the penitent ;! or (b) without danger of violating 
the seal. Grave inconvenience may be spiritual or temporal, such 
as serious difficulty in returning to the confessor or in going to a 
competent one, the necessity of celebrating Mass or receiving 
Communion whose omission would involve scandal or infamy ; or 
if it is specially difficult for the penitent to remain in grave sin 
for the time necessary to get the faculties—even for a single night, 
or, in a special case, even for a few hours according to some authors.? 
(5) Outside the territory of the reservans, even though the penitent 
departed from it merely to obtain absolution (im fraudem legis), 
e.g., if communicatio in divinis is reserved in Dublin and not in 
Kildare, when a man from Lucan is guilty of the sin and comes to 
Naas for confession, the confessor can absolve him. 

There are two other cases also, of course, when reservation 
ceases : (i)If the Superior has meantime abrogated the reservation 
of the sin in question ; or (ii) if a competent Superior himself re- 
moved the reservation from the penitent, even without absolution. 

When reservation has not ceased, the simple confessor cannot 

absolve from the reserved sin unless he gets the 


When reserva- necessary power from one who can give it, that is, 
tion has not in practice, from the Bishop, or Vicar General, 
ceased or perhaps the vicar forane.. (He has it from 


the law itself, as we saw, in danger of death). 
If the confessor does not himself ask for the necessary power, the 


1Some commentators not altogether without reason hold as _ probable the 
view that the power which a confessor enjoys from can. 2254 in regard to reserved 
censures extends also to reserved sins. On that view, a confessor could absolve 
a penitent from a reserved sin in virtue of can. 2254 when it would be a hardship 
(durum), though not a serious inconvenience (grave incommodum), for him to remain 
in mortal sin until the necessary faculty could be asked for, even though in the 
absence of grave inconvenience the reserved sin would not have ceased by virtue 
of can. 900. Cf., e.g., Cappello, De Censuris, Taurini-Romae, 1950, n. 125; Jorio, 
op. cit., n. 590 ; Coronata, op. cit., IV, p. 189; Ferreres, Compendium Theologiae 
Moralis, Barcinone, 1925, II, n. 679; Fanfani, Manuale Theorico-Practicum 
Theologiae Moralis, Romae, 1951, IV, p. 463. See also Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. 
cit., note (1); Roberti, De Delictis et Poenis, Romae, 1938, p. 360, n. 3. 
"e.g. Coronata, op. cit., De Sac., I, p. 430; Cappello, De Sac., II, n. 387, 
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alternative is to send the penitent to a privileged confessor. And 
when a penitent with a reserved sin goes to a privileged confessor, 
e.g., to the Bishop, there are four possibilities :—(1) He makes a 
good confession and confesses the reserved sin; then all is well. 
(2) He makes a good confession but forgets, or otherwise justly 
omits, the reserved sin. Then the reservation has been removed 
indirectly ; the penitent however must tell the sin again but he 
may tell it now to any simple confessor. (3) The confession was 
bad but he told the reserved sin. Then the reservation is removed 
because he complied with the law of approaching a competent 
confessor. (4) He made a bad confession and did not tell the 
reserved sin. Then the reservation does not cease. 


RESERVATION OF SINS RATIONE CENSURAE 
RESERVATAE 


Censures belong to the Church’s department of punishment. 
If a person infringes her law, the Church some- 


Meaning of a times deprives him of some good as a punishment. 
censure One form of such punishment is the censure. 
i By a censure is meant a penalty whereby a 


baptized person who commits a crime and is contumacious, is 
deprived of some spiritual good, e.g., the sacraments, or some good 
attached to a spiritual one, e.g., the fruits of a benefice, until he 
recedes from his contumacy and is absolved. The purpose of a 
censure is medicinal, that is, to effect the correction of the offender. 
It is important to note that every censure presupposes a crime 
or delictum, that is, an external, morally imputable violation of 
law with a canonical sanction attaching to it.2 There must, 
therefore, be an external and objectively grave violation of law, 
which is subjectively and gravely culpable, and which is punished 
by some penalty. A censure then presupposes an external mortal 
sin that is punished with a penalty. 
There are three kinds of censures : excommunication, suspension, 
and interdict. (1)Excommunication cuts off the 
Three kinds of | delinquent from communication with the faith- 
censures ful and from such privileges of membership as 
reception of the sacraments, and participation 
in the indulgences and public prayers of the Church.® (2) Suspension 
applies only to clerics. It may take various forms, one being that 


2 Can. 2195, § 1 and 2242, § 1, 


» 6.4. 
. § 1; 2260, § 1; 2262, § 1. 
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the cleric is forbidden to say Mass or administer the sacraments. 
A suspended cleric, however, is not forbidden to receive the sacra- 
ments, if properly disposed. (3) Interdict leaves the offender in 
union with the Church, but it forbids him some sacred functions 
and privileges.* In particular, those under a personal interdict 

(as distinct from a local), cannot receive the sacraments.® 
A censure may be incurred in two ways, either latae sententiae 
or ipso facto, or else ferendae sententiae.* (1) It 


Censures are is incurred latae sententiae or ipso facto if the 
incurred in censure is so attached to a law or precept that 
two ways it is automatically incurred by committing the 


offence. For example, in virtue of Maynooth 
Statute 47, a priest who unlawfully attends a race-meeting incurs 
ipso facto a suspension ; that is, by the very fact of his going, he is 
suspended, even if the Bishop never comes to hear of it. (The 
Bishop might subsequently pass a “declaratory” sentence, de- 
claring that he had already incurred the suspension). (2) A censure 
is ferendae sententiae (that is, ‘‘ of a sentence which is yet to be passed”’) 
if it has to be imposed by a judge or a Superior, by a “‘ condemn- 
atory ’’ sentence or by way of a precept. So, for example, by 
M.S. 36 a priest who publicly denounces anyone, without consulting 
the Ordinary, incurs a suspension which is ferendae sententiae. 
This means that he is not suspended there and then, but he is liable 
to be suspended because of the offence he committed. 

The principle is that a censure is understood to be /ferendae 
sententiae unless it is expressly stated that it is latae senientiae or 
that it is contracted ipso facto or ipso jure or unless other similar 
words are used.5 

For a censure to be incurred, there must be a sin which is ob- 

jectively and subjectively grave, external, and 
Conditions for ‘consummated’ or specifically the sin which 
acensure tobe incurs the censure, and those three conditions 
incurred® must be certainly fulfilled. Moreover, the sinner 

must be contumacious. In the case of a ferendae 
sententiae censure, contumacious means that the person commits 
the crime in spite of an admonition which was and must be given ; 
and in the case of a /atae sententiae or tpso facto, it means that he 
violates the law or precept in question without any cause excusing 
him from the censure, 


1Can. 2278 ff. 2Can. 2268 ff. Can. 2275, 2°: 
7 


2°. 5 Ibid., § 2. 
& 2. Cf. can. 2228: 2219, § 1; 2233,§1. 


2 
*Can. 2217, § 
* Can. 2242, §§ 1 
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(1) Impuberes are excused from Jatae sententiae censures.' 
Therefore, though a boy of thirteen who commits 
Causes excusing the reserved sin of perjury incurs the reservation, 
from censures if he desecrated the Sacred Species, he would not 
incur the excommunication which the law 
attaches to that sin. (2) Causes lessening imputability, fear and 
ignorance. Any factor which excuses from grave imputability 
saves the sin from being mortal and, therefore, from incurring the 
censure. Sometimes moreover in regard to ipso facto censures, any 
lessening of imputability exempts from the censure, even though 
the sin may still be mortal: (i) If the law has any of these words, 
shall presume, or shall dare, or shall knowingly, or studiously, o 
rashly, or deliberately do, or other similar words which demand full 
knowledge and deliberation, then any lessening of imputability on 
the part of the intellect or on the part of the will (whether from 
ignorance, or fear, or drunkenness, etc.) exempts from Jatae 
sententiae penalties.* The expressions mentioned here occur in 
several cases of excommunication in the Code, including the case 
of a confessor directly violating the seal. (ii) If the law has not 
these words, then drunkenness, negligence, mental debility, passion, 
do not excuse from ipso facto censures if, notwithstanding the 
lessening of imputability, they leave the action gravely culpable.* 
They do excuse if they excuse from mortal sin. As regards fear: 
grave fear per se excuses from the censure, but (except when the 
law has the words already mentioned) it does not exempt from 
latae sententiae censures, if the crime tends towards contempt of 
the faith (e.g., desecration of the S. Species) or of ecclesiastical 
authority, or if it tends towards public injury to souls.‘ If the 
crime does not tend to these things mentioned, then grave fear 
excuses from such censures, even conge the crime is intrinsically 
wrong and gravely culpable.§ 

As regards ignorance, the question arises whether the offender's 
ignorance of the law or of the censure excuses—of the law, e.g., he 
does not know that the book he is reading is forbidden ; of the 
censure, e.g., he knows it is forbidden but he does not know that 

1Can. 2230. (Cf. can. 2204). According to a view, which holds in practice 
because of a doubt of law, in the matter of penalties the age of puberty for girls 
is not twelve but fourteen, as for boys. Cf., e.g., Roberti, op. cit., p. 112; Cap- 
pello, De Censuris, n. 17; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., II], p. 253. For a list 


of the authors on either side, see Berutti, Institutiones Juris Canonici, Taurini- 
Romae, 1938, VI, p. 93, n. 5. 


* 
* Can. 2229, § 2. ® Ibid., § 3, 2°. ‘Ibid., § 3, 3°. 
5 Reply of Code Commission, 1937. Cf. Bouscaren, op. cit., II, p. 571. 
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reading it incurs a censure. The principles are these : (a) Affected 
or deliberately fostered ignorance of the law. or merely of the penalty 
never excuses from an ipso facto censure.! (b) Crass or supine 
ignorance of the law, or merely of the penalty, excuses from an 
ipso facto censure only when the law requires full imputability by 
such expressions as praesumpserit, etc.2 Crass ignorance is 
ignorance coming even from extreme negligence and yet not de- 
liberately fostered. (c) Any other ignorance of the law or of the 
penalty, even culpable, excuses from ipso facto censures.* 


RESERVATION OF CENSURES 


Some censures are reserved, that is, the Superior reserves to 
himself or his delegate the right to absolve from them. For a 
reserved censure, not only must the conditions for a censure be 
fulfilled, but it must be certain that the censure is reserved; if 
there is a doubt of law or of fact the reservation does not urge.* 

Not all reserved censures make the sin itself reserved but only 
: those which prevent the offender from receiving 
Sins reserved the sacraments, that is, excommunication or 
ralione personal interdict—for practical purposes, only 
censurae* excommunication. If an excommunication is 

reserved, it makes the sin itself reserved, e.g. 
abortion, because until the excommunication is removed the sinner 
cannot be absolved ; and therefore if the confessor cannot remove 
the excommunication, he cannot absolve from the sin. 

But suspension does not make the sin reserved, since it does not 
prevent reception of the sacraments. The offender therefore may 
be absolved from the sin which incurred the suspension even while 
the suspension itself remains; e.g., a priest who attended a_race- 
meeting in. violation of M. S. 47 can be absolved by any confessor 
from his sin, although he remains suspended until the Ordinary 
removes the suspension. 

Those can reserve censures who can by ordinary law impose them,® 

that is, those who have the power to make laws 
Who can or impose precepts. Hence, for the whole 
reserve censures ? Church the Pope, also a General Council, and 

according to their competence the Congregations 
and Tribunals of the Holy See. For their own territory, a plenary 


2229, §1. 2 Ibid., § 3, 1°. % Can. 2245, § 4. 
250 5 Can. 893, § 1. ® Can. 2220. 
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or provincial Council and local Ordinaries, but not the Vicar 
General without a special mandate.? 
The distinction between censures a jure and censures ab homine 
is one of great importance in regard to reservation 
Censures a jure and absolution. (1) A censure is a jure if it is 
and ab laid down in tlie law. It may be tpso facto 
homine* or ferendae sententiae. So, e.g., the ipso facto 
excommunication incurred by those who procure 
abortion is a censure a jure. According to what is at least a 
common and , in practice, a safe view, an ipso facto censure. which 
a Bishop imposes by way of a precept is a censure a jure, not ab 
homine* ; e.g, if a Bishop commands a priest not to do something 
under pain of 7pso facto suspension, that suspension is a jure, even 
though it is attached to a precept. (2) (a) A censure is ab homine 
if it is inflicted by a condemnatory judicial sentence, e.g., if by 
a condemnatory sentence the Bishop inflicts the suspension of 
M.S. 36 on a priest for publicly denouncing a parishioner. 
This suspension was a jure because it was laid down in the law 
of the Maynooth Statutes as ferendae sententiae ; but now, once 


it is inflicted, it becomes ab homine. (b) A censure is also ab 
homine if it is inflicted (and not merely threatened) by way of a 


1In reference to the authority that reserves them, censures are chiefly of two 
kinds, generally called papal and episcopal cases. Papal are those reserved by the 
Code or the Pope. A few of those are reserved to the local Ordinary, but most of 
them are reserved to the Holy See itself and in three degrees or ways : (1) simpliciter, 
(2) speciali modo or specialiter, and (3) specialissimo modo or specialissime, accord- 
ing as the faculties required to absolve will be simple (general or ordinary), special or 
very special. (Can. 2253, 3°.)._ This distinction reflects the seriousness of the offences 
which are censured. Eptscopal cases are censures reserved by a Bishop or by a 
plenary or provincial council. These are reserved to the Bishop or local Ordinary. 
Generally speaking, in practice, a Bishop himself reserves only sins sine censura 
and a plenary or provincial Council reserves censures and therefore sins ratione 
censurae. 


®Can. 2217, § 1, 3°. 


* This is one of the most disputed points in ecclesiastical penal law. The 
view set forth above is favoured by the following commentators, amongst others :— 
Roberti, op. cit., pp. 271-4 and 338 ff. ; Michiels in ‘“‘ De reservatione censurae latae 
sententiae praecepto peculiari adnexae’”’ in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
IV, (1927), pp. 180-94 and 613-9 ; Coronata, op. cit., IV, p. 80; Bouscaren-Ellis, 
Canon Law, Milwaukee, 1948, pp. 810, 825; Cappello, De Censuris, n. 6; Creusen, 
in Epitome Juris Canonici, (ed. 6), nn. 406, 442-3 ; formerly, in some of the early 
editions of the Epitome as well as in periodicals, Creusen advocated the other 
opinion. For the contrary view, on the other hand, can be cited many older works 
and even such comparatively recent ones as :—Chelodi-Ciprotti, Jus Canonicum 
De Delictis et Poenis, 1943, (ed. 5), n. 19, note 3; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 
1946, (ed. 3), pp. 911, 926; Berutti, op. cit., VI, pp. 67, 126; Wernz-Vidal, Jus 
Canonicum, Romae, 1937, VII, p. 261 ; Ayrinhac-Lydon, Penal Legislation, 1936, 
p. 64. 
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particular precept, that is, if a Bishop here and now inflicts a cen- 
sure by precept, as when he says to a priest: “I here and now 
suspend you for writing to the newspaper contrary to my orders.” 
The point to note is that in an ab homine censure, the Bishop or 
some competent authority acts at the moment the censure is in- 
curred, whether the censure was intimated previously by law or 
by precept. Any ipso facto censure is a jure, whether it comes 
from law or (according to the safe view) from precept. And 
any ferendae sententiae censure, whether attached to a law or to 
a precept, becomes ab homine after it is inflicted by a condemnatory 
sentence or by a precept. 

(1) Ipso facto censures imposed by law (general or particular), 

or by precept, are not reserved unless that is 
What censures _ expressly stated in the law or precept ; it will 
ave reserved then also be stated to whom the censure is re- 
and to whom 2? served. For example, M.S. 253 decrees that a 
priest, who refuses the sacraments because 

no offering is given, incurs an tpso facto suspension. There 
is no mention of reservation ; therefore this suspension is not re- 
served. Similarly, a Bishop tells a priest that if he writes again 
to a newspaper he is ipso facto suspended. This is an ipso facto 
censure imposed per modum praeceptt. According to the common 
view, it is not ab homine ; and therefore it is not reserved, because 
the Bishop made no mention of its being reserved. (He could, 
of course, reserve it by explicitly saying so). (2) A censure ab 
homine is reserved to him who inflicted the censure or passed the 
sentence, or to his competent Superior, or successor, or delegate. 
So when the Bishop inflicts the ferendae sententiae suspension on 
a priest for unlawful denunciation of a parishioner, the suspension 
thus inflicted by a condemnatory sentence becomes ab homine 
and is therefore reserved to the Bishop without his having to say 
so. Similarly if the Bishop says: ‘“‘I here and now suspend you 
for violating my precept”, that suspension is ab homine and is 
therefore reserved to the Bishop. 

A censure therefore is reserved only if it is ab homine or if it is 
expressly stated that it is reserved. 


ABSOLUTION FROM CENSURES? 


Once a censure is contracted, it is removed only by legitimate 
absolution.? We will consider here four different sets of cases. 


1Can. 2245. 2 Can. 2251-4. *Can. 2248, § 1. 
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(1) Ordinary cases outside danger of death. (II) Danger of death 
cases. (III) More urgent cases. (IV) Other cases. 
(a) From non-reserved censures anyone can absolve who has 
jurisdiction over the culprit in the external forum 
(1) Ordinary and therefore, in particular, the local Ordinary. 
Cases' Moreover any confessor can absolve in the 
sacramental forum, that is, he can absolve from 
a non-reserved censure any penitent who makes a sacramental 
confession ; but, in that case, scandal should be removed if it is 
a public censure and, unless there is sufficient proof or a legitimate 
presumption of the absolution, the Superior can still urge the 
censure in the external forum. (b) Cemsures reserved by law (and 
therefore ipso facto censures) can be absolved by those who impose 
the censure or by those to whom it is reserved, or by their suc- 
cessors, or competent Superiors, or delegates. Therefore from 
a censure reserved to the Bishop or Ordinary, any Ordinary can 
absolve his subjects and a local Ordinary can absolve even per- 
egrint. From one reserved to the Holy See, the Holy See itself 
can absolve, and others who receive the necessary power from it, 
whether that power is general or special or very special. Cardinals 
have power to absolve from all reserved censures except those 
reserved specialissime or attaching to revelation of the secret of 
the Holy Office. The same power is enjoyed by a priest chosen 
by a Cardinal to hear the confessions of himself and his household.? 
(c) From censures ab homine absolution can be given only by 
the authority who imposed the censure or passed the sentence, or 
by his competent Superior, or successor, or delegate ; but these 
can absolve even though the culprit has transferred his domicile 
or quasi-domicile elsewhere. 
In danger of death, any priest can validly and lawfully‘ absolve 
any penitent from all censures (as well as sins) 


(11) Danger of every kind, no matter how reserved ; but, if 
of death the penitent recovers, in two classes of censure 
cases* he is bound to have recourse. 


This applies not merely to absolution of cen- 
sures which make the sin reserved, e.g., excommunication, but 
to absolution from any censure how-so-ever reserved. As_ the 
censure may be one which impedes reception of the sacraments, 
the absolution should be given from the censure first; as it is in 
the liturgical form of Penance.’ If the penitent dies, there is 


iCan. 2253. 2 Can. 239, § 1, 19, 29. Can. 882 and 2252. 
#See note 2, page 352 above. 5 Cf. Can. 2250, § 3. 
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ath nothing more to be done about the censure ; and the same holds 
in most cases where he recovers, but there are two exceptions. In 
has two special classes of censure, if the confessor had not the special ¥ 
um faculties required, there remains the obligation of recourse according 
ry. to can. 2252, that is: (a) if the censure was ab homine ; or (b) if 
the it was one specialissime reserved to the Holy See. 
om In these two cases, if the penitent recovers he is bound, under 
ital pain of reincidence, to have recourse within a month of recovery, 
t is to the person who inflicted the censure in the case of the ab homine, ' 
ate and in the case of the specialissme to the Penitentiary or to a Bishop 
the or any other with the necessary faculty.? : 
und There is no obligation of recourse with regard to censures reserved 3 
ose to the Holy See specially or simply, except with regard to one on 
uc- simply reserved excommunication in certain special circumstances, 
om that is, the excommunication of can. 2388, § 1, incurred by a priest 
can who attempted marriage. In the case of a priest who is now re- 
er- pentant but cannot give up living under the same roof as 
self his partner, when absolution is given from this excommunication 
it, in danger of death, there remains an obligation of recourse, as 
als above, on recovery.” 
ose The purpose of recourse is to receive instructions with regard 
of to satisfaction and reparation of scandal and a canonical penance. 
sen Recourse may be made by letter anid through the confessor as in ) 
1d.? more urgent cases (infra). If with grave fault the penitent con- " 
by tumaciously disregards his obligation, he falls into the same kind 
, Or of censure because of grave disobedience. Fault presupposes 
ese that the penitent knows of his obligation ; hence, in practice at 
cile all events, the confessor is bound to tell him of it, unless he is ex- 
cused by the penitent’s condition. r 
Ive In what are called “‘ more urgent cases’, any confessor can a 
ins) absolve in the sacramental forum from ipso 
:_ (1II) More facto censures, no matter how reserved, im- bi 
ure urgent cases® posing on the penitent an obligation of having 
recourse. The condition of urgency here is re- 
en- quired for valid absolution. 
but (1) Casus urgentior. This may arise on two different scores. oi 
the (i) It arises if in observing the censure externally there is danger 
nts, 1 According to a reply of the Code Commission, 1922 (cf. Bouscaren, op. cit., 
s in I, p. 847), the words facultate praeditum go also with Episcopum, which means 
‘ that the Bishop referred to must himself have the special faculties required, either 
1S from law or from the Holy See. 
2 Decree of S. Penitentiary, 1936 (Lex sacri coelibatus) and declaration of S., < 
Pen., 1937. Cf.Bouscaren, op. cit., II, pp. 579-81. : 
*Can. 2254. 
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of grave scandal or infamy. (This danger cannot occur if the censure 
is notorious, for then scandal cannot be taken nor infamy suffered 
by the delinquent). Probable danger suffices, certain is not required. 
On this first score, a more urgent case arises if a penitent, who is 
about to marry next morning, now confesses abortion, or if a priest 
who is privately suspended ipso facto must say a public Mass or else 
scandal is given. (Periculum infamiae actually excuses from observ- 
ing an ipso facto censure before a declaratory sentence is passed).! 
This first case of casus urgentiores may be verified in regard to 
any censure, even one like suspension which does not impede 
reception of the sacraments. The next case applies only to those 
censures which do impede reception of the sacraments. (ii) Casus 
urgentior also arises if it is hard for the penitent to remain in the 
state of grave sin for the time necessary for a competent Superior 
to provide. As regards the time : recourse to the Ordinary takes 
a few days, and recourse to Rome (in normal times) two or three 
weeks by ordinary mail and a week or ten days by air-mail.? 
Writers commonly say that even a single day’s wait may be a 
sufficient hardship. More correctly, the time will depend on the 
dispositions of the penitent and, according to some authors, even 
a few hours may constitute the necessary hardship.* Authors 
even say the confessor can practically create this condition by so 
disposing the penitent to hate sin that even a short time in mortal 
sin will become a hardship for him.‘ 

(2) Latae sententiae. The canon covers censures latae sententiae, 
but it is important to note that it does not cover censures ab homine. 
It includes ipso facto censures whether they are episcopal cases, 
that is, ones reserved by the Bishop, or papal cases, that is, ones 
reserved by the Holy See, even spectalissime, and it does not matter 
whether the case is reserved by particular or general law. One 
exception, in certain special circumstances, is the ipso facto ex- 
communication (simply reserved to the Holy See) of can. 2388, § 1 
which is incurred by a priest who attempted marriage. If he 
cannot cease living under the same roof as his partner even 
though he is repentant, then (apart from danger of death) only 
the Sacred Penitentiary can absolve from the excommunication, 


1Can. 2232, § 1. 

2 Jn many countries, including Ireland, air-mail is now the ordinary mail to 
Rome. 

% So Cappello, De Censuris,n. 124; Beste, op. cit., p. 933; Chrétien, De 
Poenitentia, Metis, 1935, n. 256; Bouscaren-Ellis, op. cit., p. 831. 

4So, e.g., Roberti, op. cit., p. 360; Coronata, op. cit., IV, p. 188; Heylen, 
De Censuris, Mechliniae, 1945, p. 58; Fanfani, op. cit., pp. 463-4. 
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notwithstanding the faculty granted by can. 2254 or by privilege 
or by any other law whatsoever.? 

(3) Confessarius. Not every priest enjoys this power as in 
danger of death, but only a confessor, that is, one who already 
has jurisdiction even though it may be only jurisdiction supplied 
by the Church. The confessor can exercise the power only in the 
sacramental forum, and he is bound to impose on the penitent 
the obligation of recourse and of obedience to the instructions 
received. If the penitent should refuse to accept this obligation, 
he is not disposed and cannot be absolved. 

(4) Recursus. Here the penitent is really given an alternative. 
He must (sub gravi) either (i) have recourse (§ 1) or else (ii) confess 
subsequently to a competent confessor (§ 2). (i) He must have 
recourse to the Penitentiary or to the Bishop or other Superior who 
has the necessary faculty, whether by ordinary or delegate power. 
When? Within a month from the day of absolution. If the 
penitent formally and contumaciously disobeys he falls into the 
same kind of censure. But, according to § 3 of the canon, 
there is one case where the confessor may be able to dispose of the 
matter finally himself. If in an extraordinary case, as e.g. in time 
of war, recourse itself should be morally impossible, then except 
in one case the confessor himself may give absolution without im- 
posing an obligation of recourse ; but he must impose a suitable 
penance and satisfaction for the censure and any other obligation, 
like reparation of scandal or of damage to reputation, and if 
the penitent does not fulfil this penance and satisfaction within 
a suitable time, which the confessor must prescribe, he relapses 
into the censure. There is one case, however, where the confessor is 
never able to absolve without imposing the obligation of recourse, 
that is, the most specially reserved excommunication incurred 
ipso facto by a priest who absolves his accomplice im peccato turpi ;? 
recourse in that case would hardly ever be impossible because the 
penitent is himself a priest who could doit for himself, extending 
the time-limit of a month if necessary. 

(ii) What is the alternative to recourse? Even after a penitent 
has received absolution in a casus urgentior, and even if he has 
already made recourse to the Superior, he may go to another con- 
fessor who has the necessary faculty and receive absolution and 


See note 2, page 361 above. Some commentators explicitly except also the 
latae sententiae censures attached to violation of the secret of the Holy Office ; 
e.g., Coronata, jop. cit., IV, p. 189; Heylen, op. cit., pp. 60, 63; Roberti, op. 
cit., p. 361. 

2Can. 2367, 
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instructions from him, but in that case he must repeat his confession 
at least as regards the crime which incurred the censure. In this 
event, he is not bound to make recourse or, if he has made it, he 
is not bound to follow the instructions received ; he may follow 
either them or the new ones now received from the second confessor. 


As regards the manner of recourse : the penitent may approach 
the Superior in person but that is practically out of the question 
with regard to the Holy See. The normal procedure is to write, 
through the confessor, and he is bound at least in charity to act 
for the penitent. A specimen letter to the Penitentiary may be 
found in M.S. Appendix, page 271. It should mention the 
necessary facts briefly but fully, in particular, the crime committed, 
the censure incurred, that absolution was given under can. 2254, 
and that the penitent now awaits instructions. The real name of 
the culprit should never be given, substitute Titius etc. The priest 
should sign his own name in full, with date and exact address. The 
letter may be written in any language but Latin is usual. - 

Sometimes a confessor can absolve because the censure has 

ceased, and sometimes his absolution is valid 
(IV) Other because it is given in ignorance of the reservation. 
Cases (1) Cessation of reservation. Reservation of 
a censure in a particular territory has no force outside that terr- 
itory, even though the censured person went out of the territory, 
to get absolution.! So if a priest in Ireland incurred a reserved 
ipso facto suspension imposed by the Maynooth Statutes, any 
confessor in England could absolve him from the censure in trib- 
unali. This principle of cessation is occasionally of practical 
application, although most reserved censures come from the general 
law. It should be noted that an ab homine censure is reserved 
everywhere. 

(2) A confessor’s ignorance of the reservation. If a confessor, in 
ignorance of a reservation, absolves a penitent from the censure 
and sin, the absolution of the censure is valid, provided it is not 
a censure ab homine or one specialissime reserved to the Holy See.? 
(With ignorance are equiparated forgetfulness, inadvertence, and 
error.) So if a confessor knows that belonging to an illegal society 
involves excommunication but does not know that the excommuni- 
cation is reserved, the absolution given would be valid from both 
censure and sin. 
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As regards the penitent : a penitent’s ignorance of the reservation 
of a sin does not excuse, unless the reservans 


Summary of admits that excuse. His ignorance of a censure 
effect of excuses from ipso facto censures according to 
ignorance on can. 2229, that is, affected ignorance never 
reserved sins excuses , crass ignorance excuses only if the law 
and censures has praesumpserit etc., other ignorance excuses 

even though culpable. A penitent’s ignorance 
of the reservation of a censure doesnot excuse.1 As regards 


the confessor : on the confessor’s part, ignorance of the reservation 
of a censure leaves his absolution valid, except it is ab homine or 
specialissime reserved ; but ignorance of the reservation of a sin 
reserved ratione sui does not prevent the absolution from being 

invalid.” 
The powers of a simple confessor with regard to censures, and 
therefore with regard to sins reserved  ratione 


Summary of censurae, are briefly these: (1) From any non- 
powers of reserved censure he can absolve in tribunalt. 
simple (2) With regard to reserved censures: (a) in 
confessor danger of death, he can absolve from all even ab 


homine ones; (b) outside danger of death, he can 
absolve from all latae sententiae ones in casibus urgentioribus, or if 
he is delegated; but from those ab homine only if he is delegated. 
If the confessor has not power under any of these various heads, 
he must either send the penitent to a competent confessor, or 
obtain himself the necessary faculties from one who can give them. 
He should therefore be familiar with the powers enjoyed by Ordin- 
aries from the Quinquennial Faculties, and he should remember 
that, in occult cases, the Ordinary can per se or per alium remit 
tpso facto censures laid down in the Code except those most specially 
or specially reserved to the Holy See. 


1A penitent’s ignorance of the. manner or degree of reservation does not excuse. 
The reservation therefore is certainly incurred by a penitent who was aware chat 
a reserved censure attached to the offence he committed, and was unaware merely 
that the censure was reserved to the Ordinary or the Holy See, or that it was re- 
served to the Holy See simply or specially. And even if he was ignorant of the 
reservation itself, according to the generally accepted teaching of canonists he 
incurs the reservation, although on this point (as on the corresponding point con- 
cerning the reservation of sins, note 2, page 351 above) some authors favour the 
other view. Cf., eg., Heylen, op. cit., p. 50; Jorio, op. cit., III, a. 572. 

?Unless, of course, the reservans states that absolution is valid when given 
by a confessor in ignorance or forgetfulness of the reservation of the sin. Some 
authors try to make a case for the probability of the view that absolution given 
in ignorance of the reservation is always valid, arguing especially from analogy 
with Can. 2247, § 3 in the matter of censures. Cf. Cappello, De Sac., II, nn. 390, 
406 ; Coronata, op. cit., De Sac., I, p. 439; Jorio, op. cit., n. 595. 

*Can. 2237, § 2. 
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When a case concerning absolution from a censure is presented, 
the confessor should first see whether the censure 


Practical was really incurred—was there certainly a grave 
procedure of external sin, that was specifically the one liable 
confessor to a censure, without any such cause as ignorance 


excusing the penitent. If there was not certainly 
such a sin, the censure was not incurred and he can absolve. If 
there was such a sin, the censure was incurred. Was it reserved ? 
is the next question. If not, he can absolve. If it was reserved, 
perhaps he has power under periculum mortis, or casus urgentiores ; 
if so, let him absolve, with due attention to the obligation of re- 
course. If he has no power from any source, and that is particularly 
likely with regard to ab homine censures, he must refer the penitent 
to a competent confessor, or get the faculties required without 
giving the penitent away.! 
The appended chart may help to answer what is in practice 
the most important question arising out of the subject we have 
been considering. 


FRANCIS CREMIN 


1A priest who presumes to absolve from reserved sins without the necessary 
jurisdiction is ipso facto suspended from hearing confessions (can. 2366); and one 
who without the necessary faculty presumes to absolve from an ipso facto ex- 
communication most specially or specially reserved to the Holy See incurs an 
ipso facto excommunication simply reserved to the Holy See (can, 2338, § 1.). 
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RESERVED SINS AND CENSURES 


WHO CAN ABSOLVE FROM RESERVED SINS AND 
CENSURES ? 


I FROM SINS RESERVED RATIONE SUI: 


(1) The authority com- (2) The simple confessor : 
petent by law or deleg- (i) if the reservation 
ation. ceases ; 


(ii) in danger of death; 
(iii) if delegated. 


II FROM CENSURES (AND SINS RESERVED RATIONE 
CENSURAE): 


Reserved Non-reserved 

aor -_ 

Ab homine | A jure (and there- 

fore from all ipso 
facto ones) 

(1) Homo i. he| (1) The competent | (1) Anyone with juris 





who inflicts the authority. diction in the ex- 
censure (and his | (2) The simple con- ternal forum. 
Superior, suc- fessor : (2) Confessor in the 
cessor or dele-| (i) in danger of sacramental 
gate). death ; forum. 

(2) Any priest: (ii) im casibus ur- 
(i) in danger of gentioribus ; 
death ; 


(ii) if delegated. | (iii) if delegated ; 

(iv) extra territorium 
if reserved in a 
particular terri- 
tory ; 

(v) ignorans reserv- 
ationem, unless 

specialissime 

reserved. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Josue 5 : 9 and the Institution of Circumcision 


Modern historical books are usually written in their entirety by 
individual authors at definite periods. The historical books of the Old 
Testament on the contrary are not only largely compiled from earlier 
sources, generally cited without explicit indication of their origin, but 
contain also many additions, inserted in the original drafts of the books 
by later writers at various periods. As it is the book in its final form, 
as it left the hands of its last redactor, which is inspired and canonical, it 
might seem of little importance to distinguish between earlier passages 
and later insertions. Though the latter are generally regarded by the 
radical critics as tendentious and unreliable, all parts of the inspired 
book have the same authority for Catholics. Sometimes, however, 
later insertions may make a text unintelligible by detaching it from its 
original context, which helps to determine its meaning, and attaching 
it to an alien context, which may suggest a different but incorrect in- 
terpretation. 


An interesting example of such an alteration of context and con- 
sequent misinterpretation of sense is offered by Josue 5:9 where we 
read: And Yahweh said to Josue: This day have I rolled off from you 
the reproach of Egypt. And they called the name of this place Gilgal unte 
this day. The study of this misinterpretation is of particular import- 
ance, because it has led the radical critics from a minor error of inter- 
pretation to the much graver and equally erroneous historical con- 
clusion that the religious rite of circumcision in Israel was instituted, 
not by Abraham after his entry into Canaan, but by Josue after his 
entry into the Promised Land. 


The circumcision narrative which immediately precedes, and to which 
all commentators known to me attach 5:9, is literally rendered as follows : 
“At that time Yahweh said to Josue: Make for thyself knives of 
stone and circumcise again (more lit. return, circumcise) the children 
of Israel (for the second time). And Josue made knives of stone and 
circumcised the children of Israel at the Hill of the Foreskins. This is 
the reason why Josue circumcised them. All the males that came out 
of Egypt, all the warriors, died in the desert during the journey, during 
the exodus from Egypt. All the people who came out of Egypt had 
indeed been circumcised, but all those who were born in the desert 
during the journey, during the exodus from Egypt, had not been cir- 
cumcised. For the children of Israel had marched in the desert for forty 
years until all the people had passed away, that is, all the warriors who 
had come out of Egypt, who had not hearkened to the voice of Yahweh, 
to whom Yahweh had sworn that he would not let them see the land 
which Yahweh had sworn to our fathers to give us, a land oozing milk 
and honey. It is their children whom he established in their place 
that Josue circumcised. They were in fact uncircumcised for no one had 
circumcised them during the journey. And all the people, after their 
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circumcision was completed, remained where they were in the camp 
until their recovery.” (Jos. 5:2-8). 

The Syriac and Targumic versions of this passage are in complete 
agreement with the MT. The Greek version has apparently tried to 
bring the text into closer agreement with 5:9 but has only succeeded 
in introducing further contradictions. It omits the statement that all 
the Israelites who came out of Egypt had been circumcised and informs 
us instead that very many of the warriors who came out of Egypt were 
uncircumcised and were subsequently circumcised with the new genera- 
tion by Josue. It retains, however, the later statement that the 
earlier generation all perished in the desert and only the males 
of the later generation were circumcised by Josue. The inconsistency 
of this form of the narrative is generally and rightly regarded as de- 
priving the textual alterations which it contains of any claim to 
authenticity. Another Greek variant in 5:2 xa@ioas at least attests 
the consonants of the Hebrew word shob, return, incorrectly vocalized 
shéb, sit down. It is hardly necessary to note that “return, circum- 
cise,” as the context shows, means resume the former practice of cir- 
cumcision. Shenith “ for the second time” is superfluous, not in the 
Greek version, and most probably a gloss. 

All commentators assume that Yahweh removed the reproach of 
Egypt from the Israelites by circumcision. Practically all conclude 
that the reproach of Egypt must have been uncircumcision. But how 
can this be true if the Israelites were duly circumcised in Egypt as the 
text clearly affirms? The solutions of the difficulty offered by con- 
servative commentators who retain the text of the circumcision narrative 
are unsatisfactory and inadmissible. The supposition that the circum- 
cision in Egypt was material, but that at Gilgal spiritual, is as improbable 
as it is gratuitous.' How could the Egyptians reproach the Israelites 
with a practice common to both peoples or distinguish between material 
and spiritual circumcision? Still weaker is the explanation that 
‘Egypt’ in the text represents the time period passed in Egypt and 
in the desert and that uncircumcision in the desert could therefore be 
called the reproach of Egypt.* Lucus a non lucendo. The latest com- 
mentator of Josue interprets the reproach of Egypt as the oppression 
of the Israelites by the Egyptians,? but naturally cannot explain how the 
circumcision at Gilgal removed this reproach which had ceased to exist a 
generation earlier, all the more so as the oppressed Israelites had been 
duly circumcised and the uncircumcised in the desert were not op- 
pressed. 

The radical commentators solve the difficulty in their customary 
manner by excising from the circumcision narrative vv. 4-7, where 
circumcision in Egypt is attested, and also the word shob in v. 2, as it 
implies the resumption of a previous practice.‘ With this mutilated 


1F. de Hammelauer, Comm. in Librum Iosue, Paris, 1903, pp. 163-4. 
2A. Fernandez, Comm. in librum Iosue, Paris, 1938, pp. 73-4. 
* A. Gelin in La Sainte Bible III (Josue-Kings), Paris, 1949, pp. 39-40. 


* Cf. C. Steuernagel in Nowack’s Handkomn, Deut.-Ios., Goettingen, 1900, pp. 
167-8. 
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text they have no difficulty in interpreting the reproach of Egypt as 
uncircumcision and its removal as the effect of circumcision. Much more 
important, however, is the conclusion drawn from the mutilated text, 
interpreted in the light of Wellhausen’s theory on the sources of the 
Hexateuch and their dates. This text, according to that theory, con- 
tains the earliest mention of circumcision as a religious institution, 
since the texts of Genesis attributing the origin of the institution to 
Abraham belong to the later Priestly Codex. As these later texts are 
considered by the critics tendentious and unhistorical, it follows in their 
opinion that the rite of circumcision was instituted, not by Abraham 
after his arrival in Canaan, but by Josue after the crossing of the Jordan. 
It is most regrettable that such conclusions were reached on the basis of 
textual alterations without first determining whether “the reproach of 
Egypt” can be at all interpreted as uncircumcision in the light of 
numerous similar uses of the word herpath, reproach, in the Old Testa- 
ment and whether also the circumcision narrative is really the context 
to which Jos. 5:9 originally belonged. 

The Hebrew word herpath has various uses, but when it indicates a 
reproach addressed to the Israelites by the Gentiles, as in the present 
case, it has invariably the same connotation as may be seen from the 
following practically exhaustive list of examples. In Lam. 5:1-2 we 
read : ‘‘ See our reproach. Our inheritance is given over to aliens, our 
houses to strangers.”’ Jeremias, referring to the exile, predicts that 
the Israelites will be a herpath or object of reproach “in all the places 
to which I have cast them out ” (24:9; 29:18), ‘‘ to all the nations of 
the earth”’ (44:8), to the Egyptians with whom many sought refuge 
after the fall of Jerusalem (42:18). Ezechiel similarly prophesies that 
the Israelites shall be as herpath “among the nations round about 
them ” (5:14, 15), “‘ among the Gentiles ’”’ (22:4). Subsequently he calls 
the exiles “ the reproach of the Gentiles ’’ (24:29), “‘ the reproach of the 
peoples ”’ (36:15). Joel has a petition: ‘“‘ Expose not thine inheritance 
to the reproach that the Gentiles rule over them ”’ (2:17) and a promise : 
“I shall make them no longer a reproach among the Gentiles ’’(2:19). 
Micheas predicting the exile says: “‘ You shall bear the reproach of the 
peoples ’’ (6:16). Daniel in exile declares: ‘‘ We are a reproach to all 
that are round about us” (9:16). Several psalms call the exiles the re- 
proach of their neighbours (44:14 ; 79:24; 89:42). The unwalled state 
of Jerusalem is a reproach to the returned exiles because it made them 
practically subject to their Gentile neighbours (2 Esdr. 1:3 ; 2:17). 


From all these passages it is evident that the reproach of the Gentiles 
has always the same connotation in the Old Testament. The Israelites 
are reproached with having no land of their own and living among 
foreigners under foreign rule. As this was also their condition during 
their stay in Egypt it is naturally called the reproach of Egypt in Jos. 
5:9. They were not freed from this reproach by the Exodus, as they 
were still a landless people while they wandered in the desert, but by 
their establishment at Gilgal where they first encamped in their own 
land. That is why Gilgal is particularly indicated in the words of Yah- 


1The LXX reading “ peoples” is clearly preferable to the MT “ my people ’’. 
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weh which might be rendered : ‘‘ To-day have I gilgalled away from you 
the reproach of Egypt.” The unexpected verb galloti, I have rolled, 
implies a derivation of Gilgal from gal, roll. The circumcision is local- 
ized, not at Gilgal, but at the Hill of the Foreskins. 

There are references to circumcision in two Pentateuchal passages, 
generally attributed by the critics to the oldest narrative sources JE, 
which make the interpretation of the reproach of Egypt as uncircum- 
cision at least extremely improbable. According to Gen. 34, the sons of 
Jacob were not only circumcised in Canaan but they regarded the un- 
circumcision of the Sichemites as a reproach and an obstacle to marriage 
alliances with them. It is not natural to suppose that their descendants 
in Egypt abandoned a custom so highly esteemed and which the 
Egyptians also observed. In Ex. 4:24-26, the anger of Yahweh en- 
kindled against Moses is appeased by the circumcision of his infant 
son. It seems to follow from this passage that infant circumcision 
was still considered obligatory shortly before the Exodus. Even in 
the mutilated text of Josue, the use of stone knives in the Late Bronze 
or Early Iron Age can only be explained by the conservatism of ritual 
and thus attests the resumption of an ancient practice. 

Another objection to the interpretation of the reproach of Egypt as 
uncircumcision is that it does not account for the one fact announced 
in the circumcision narrative, and admitted by radical as well as con- 
servative critics, that the Israelites were not circumcised during the 
desert period. This is explained in the text as the consequence of their 
rebellion against, and consequent rejection by, Yahweh in the beginning 
of this period. Circumcision as a religious rite was the seal of the alli- 
ance made by Yahweh with Abraham and his descendants, the sign 
which marked the Israelites as the people of Yahweh, It was therefore 
discontinued during the desert period and only resumed when the rebel- 
lious and rejected generation had passed away. Josue’s circumcision 
of the new generation was thus the sign of the renewal of the alliance 
with Yahweh, interrupted during the desert period. It had no connex- 
ion with the Egyptian period or with the reproach of Egypt, 

The words of Yahweh: ‘‘ To-day have I rolled off from you the re- 
proach of Egypt,’ when detached from their present context, are less 
clear and definite than might perhaps be expected. They evidently 
presuppose an original context in which the day, the place and the 
manner of delivery were explicitly indicated. We find such a context 
in 4:19: ‘‘ And the people came up out of the Jordan on the tenth day 
of the first month and encamped in Gilgal on the east side of the city 
of Jericho.” If 5:9 immediately followed 4:19 in an original source or 
in the first draft of the book, the erroneous connexion with the circum- 
cision narrative would be excluded and the correct reference to the 
encampment at Gilgal as well as the exact date of this event would be 
clearly indicated. It is of course possible that 5:9 was merely trans- 
ferred from its original to its present position. There are some reasons, 
however, for preferring the alternative hypothesis that the separation 
of 5:9 from 4:19 is due to a later insertion of the intervening verses. 

The two episodes narrated between 4:19 and 5:9 are the transfer of 
the twelve stones from the bed of the Jordan to Gilgal and the resump- 
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tion of the practice of circumcision. Both narratives are incidental 
since the main object of the narrator is to describe the conquest of Canaan. 
*The indications of time and of place in 5:2 are obscure. The first episode 
is generally interpreted as an explanation of the name Gilgal. The 
stones were disposed around the camp and the site of the camp was 
consequently called Gilgal or circle of stones. The author of the nar- 
rative must then be different from the author of 5:9 who suggests a 
different derivation of Gilgal from the verb gal, roll. The verse 5:1 
seems to have been suggested by the preceding verse 4:25 and can thus 
be attached to this narrative. It has been objected to the present 
position of the circumcision narrative that a capable commander like 
Josue would hardlv liave rendered all his warriors incapable for several 
days of resisting a hostile attack, which might well be expected after 


the crossing »| the Jordan. However this may be, the character of the 
narrative as an isolated religious episode might well suggest a later 
addition. The similar account of the altar, sacrifice and other cere- 


monics on Mt. Hebal is generally so regarded. This episode is placed 
by the MT immediately after 8:29, by the LXX after 9:2 perhaps more 
appropriately since 9:1-2 seems to follow immediately 8:29, and by some 
commentators at a later phase of the narrative since the change of scene 
from Hai to Sichem is abrupt and surprising. Uncertainty regarding 
the place of an episode is generally indicative of a later addition. 
These arguments for a later origin of Jos. 4:20-5:8 are by no means 
conclusive. They seem, however, to offer a very plausible explanation 
of the detachment of 5:9 from its original context 4:19 in the present 
text of the book of Josue. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this brief study of Jos. 5:9. 
Firstly, the radical elimination from Jos. 5:2-8 of several indications 
of the previous practice of circumcision, and the consequent attribution 
to Josue of the institution of that religious rite, are based simply and 
solely on a misinterpretation of Jos. 5:9. The circumcision narrative in 
Josue does not undermine but strongly supports the antiquity of the 
rite of circumcision among the Hebrews. Secondly, it is imprudent 
to interpret a difficult text from its present context alone without first 
ascertaining whether it fits into that context and originally belonged 
to it. The frequent interpretation of the Emmanuel prophecy as a 
threat of punishment seems to be similarly based on an erroneous con- 
textual interpretation of Isaias 7:21-22. 


E. Power, S.J. 
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Is Sex-Instruction needed in Ireland? 


[In a.recent address on the subject of the family, reported in L’Osservatore 
Romano, 20 Settembre 1951, Our Holy Father the Pope took occasion 
to condemn those writings on sex-instruction—some of them by Catholics 
—which placed undue emphasis on the sex-instinct and lost sight of 
the primary end of marriage, or which recommended sex-instruction 
divorced from the practice of self-control and the use of the supernatural 
means of prayer and the sacraments. In view of the Pope’s statement, 


. readers will be interested to receive a balanced opinion on this impor- 


tant subject and a contribution that takes due account of those aspects 
of the problem whose neglect is deplored by the Pope Other opinions 
are invited.}. 


In a recent number of the IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY the 
question was raised as to the need for sex-instruction of Irish youth, 

In this contribution I propose to discuss the question briefly, without 
presuming to give more than a personal opinion concerning a matter 
on which the final decision rests with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The experience of thirty years spent in preaching Missions and Retreats 
to every class of persons throughout Ireland, as well as in other countries, 
has convinced me that this problem is not merely important, but vitally 
important. The fact that, for several years, I was spiritual director 
of the Limerick Men’s Holy Family Confraternity and, later, of two 
very large girls’ sodalities, containing over three thousand members, 
has confronted me very frequently with the difficulties of girls as well 
as of boys. This contribution on sex-instruction emphasizes somewhat 
the instruction of girls since that aspect of the problem is much the more 
difficult, as well as the more far-reaching in its implications. 

Whatever solution may be adopted for the general problem, the 
consequences are certain to be almost incalculable for good or evil, 
since they must affect the lives of some three hundred thousand Irish 
boys and girls, from thirteen to eighteen years of age. 

It must be admitted that, until recently, there were many wise and 
experienced priests who maintained that there is no more need of sex- 
instruction now than there was fifty years ago—in fact, that no such 
need exists at all. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to debate the question as to whether 
the moral instruction of Catholic youth was adequate fifty years ago, 
What admits of no doubt is that circumstances have changed since 
then : immense numbers of girls, immediately on leaving school, enter 
offices, banks and other places of business; they are practically cut 
adrift from home and are forced to enter into constant and more or less 
intimate relations with young men, working in the same surroundings 
or even in the same room. Others, again, go to the higher schools or the 
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universities, where the very literature they must read contains numerous 
allusions to ordinary sex-matters, which are calculated to rouse the 
curiosity of any normal girl. Moreover, subjects are constantly dis- 
cussed in Catholic novels, and even in Catholic papers and pamphlets, 
which cannot fail to arouse a great deal of curiosity in the minds of 
adolescents. The youth of past generations did not hear such subjects 
mentioned in society, much less treated in Lenten Pastorals and dis- 
cussed in Catholic papers. 

Again, it cannot be denied that, not merely in literature but in art, 
on the stage, and in private conversation, the last thirty years have 
seen the casting off of much reserve and reticence in sex-matters. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has declared that impure conversation 
is one of the chief abuses of our time. Such detestable conversation is 
common amongst certain types of boys and of girls, and even more 
common in mixed company. There can be no doubt that many young 
people have taken their first steps in the road of sin, by listening willi- 
ingly to the suggestive conversation of an evil companion, which aroused 
curiosity without satisfying it. 

To add to the difficulties of modern boys and girls, the amusements 
in which they are likely to take part after school-days are contaminated 
more or less by sexuality. I refer for example to costumes and recrea- 
tions at the sea-side, and to many of the fashionable modes of dancing. 
Worst of all, it is now fast becoming the fashion that every girl of sixteen 
or seventeen or even less, should have her “‘ boy”. Although the custom 
of boy-and-girl ‘‘ friendship”’ has not reached, in Ireland, the depths 
of moral degradation to which it has fallen in several other countries, 
yet every person of experience knows the terrible consequences of this 
hateful practice. Surrounded by so.many temptations and incitements 
to vice, and seeing so much moral laxity on all sides, modern boys and 
girls run a very serious risk of forming immoral habits through semi- 
ignorance of their evil nature, or even in entire good faith. 

The real question at issue is: whether the young are to obtain know- 
ledge of sex, in doubtful conscience, at polluted sources—from the 
risky novel, the pseudo-scientific handbook, the medical encyclopaedia, 
the secret whispered conversation with more “‘ knowing ’’ companions, 
male and female—or by a chaste and reverent explanation of ordinary 
sex-matters from those whose duty it is to instruct, and whose knowledge 
is unquestioned. The tragedy of the present situation consists precisely 
in this very fact, that most of those who received sex-instruction have 
obtained it from dangerous sources, in doubtful conscience, with injury 
—perhaps mortal—to their souls. 

The decisive answer to the question has now been given by the voice 
of Rome. 

Before citing the words of Pope Pius XII, which, naturally, do not go 
into details, let me give some quotations from Catholic writers, which 
throw a great deal of light on the matter. 

Cardinal Verdier of Paris states : ‘‘ The young have the right to know 
the facts of life.” (Catholic Congress, Paris, 1929). 

Father Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., says: “In our day there is no question 
at all of keeping sex-knowledge from the young. It is a question of 
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who shall give it to them, vulgar companions or others. ... . The evidence 
for the need of sex-instruction is overwhelming. In sex-instruction 
nothing should be vague ; the appearance, name and function of the sex- 
organs should be described, briefly and clearly.”” (Sex-education). 

Frs. Gatterer-Krus, S.J.,: ‘‘ Sex-instruction is vital for a girl; .one 
mistake through ignorance may bring ruin. At the age of puberty the 
origin of man from the moment of conception should be clearly explained 
in private instruction.”’ (Educating to Purity). Father Vermeersch, 
S.J., in his Moral Theology says : “‘ Girls living in the world should have, 
in good time, knowledge of sex and of the marital duties, so as to be in a 
position to choose a good husband. . . . Children leaving school should 
receive sex-instruction.”” Father Alexander, O.F.M.,: ‘A girl has 
greater and earlier need of sex-instruction than a boy.” (Letters of a 
Mother) . 

Dom Bede Jarrett, O.P.,: ‘Is not the whole question just simply: 
‘From whom is the child to learn these things first ?’ Shall she learn 
them from lips that will speak of these matters with honour, or shall 
she hear them as some vulgar jest ?”’ (The Catholic Mother, 1932). 

Father Raphael McCarthy, S.J.,: ‘ It is ignorance which causes many 
boys and girls to contract the habit of masturbation. This is one reason 
why sex-instruction is necessary.’’ (Training the Adolescent, 1939). 

Sir Bertram Windle, M.D., an eminent Catholic scientist and former 
President of University College, Cork : “‘ All teaching nuns ought to be 
aware of the biological realities of life. Ignorance is not innocence. I 
have, myself, known such awful things to happen from ignorance that 
I have the strongest opinions on the subject. I am sure that all girls, at 
a certain point in their life, ought to be plainly, fully, and privately 
instructed. I wish I could get all teaching communities to realise this.” 
(Letter of 1 May, 1924). 

It is the opinion of a number of theologians of great experience, that 
very many women suffering from “ scruples” can attribute their trouble 
of mind to ignorance of sex-matters ; in numerous cases the mere instruc- 
tion in such matters puts an end to their scruples. Nor can the truth 
of Father Vermeersch’s statement be denied, that “‘ flightiness ’’ in girls, 
and a feeling that the Church is unreasonable in this matter, are often 
‘due to ignorance of sex. 

It will have been noticed that Dr. Windle recommends that sex- 
instruction should be private. Pope Pius XI, in his great Encyclical 
on Education and in a Decree of the Holy Office of 18 March 1931, 


condemned the “so-called method of Sexual Education or Initiation.” 


“What is chiefly condemned,” says Very Rev. Dr. Mahoney, “ is in- 
struction on sexual anatomy, thrust on the notice of the young by non- 
religious books and teachers. The type of sex-instruction which deals 
exclusively with the physical act is all wrong in principle, because it 


‘deals with the matter chiefly from the physiological point of view and 


neglects the religious and spiritual aspect. It is dangerous, because no 
amount of knowledge of the sexual functions will train the young to 
resist the imperious instincts of human nature until they can be lawfully 
exercised in the marriage state. This can be done only by the formation 
of the moral character on religious lines and with the assistance of Divine 
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Grace. .... A Catholic speaks of training the young in the virtue 
of purity rather than of ‘ sexual initiation.” For by the word ‘ virtue’ 
is implied, for a Christian, the work of Divine Grace, assisted by prayer, 
by the Sacraments, by mortification of the senses, and all the practices 
of a holy life..... In the Papal Encyclical of Dec. 31st, 1929, the 
Pope, after reprobating the practice of giving sexual instruction ‘ to all 
indiscriminately, even in public,’ writes as follows: ‘In this extremely 
delicate matter, if, all things considered, some private instruction is 
found necessary, and opportune, from those who hold from God the 
mission to teach, every precaution must be taken.’ ” 

Father Mahoney’s clear explanation of papal teaching is confirmed 
by the Roman review, Periodica, 1931 ; the Osservatore Romano, March 
1931 ; and the Belgian Nouvelle Revue Théologique. The latter review 
says (1931, page 324) that the system of sex-initiation condemned by 
Rome is that which is public, general, and indiscriminate ; which finds 
a utility in exposing oneself deliberately to temptations and occasions 
of sin ; which considers mere sex-knowledge, in itself, as of great educa- 
tional value. 

It must be remembered that in several countries sex-education, 
indiscriminate and public, is imparted even to the youngest children, 
by immoral and atheistic teachers, and has been advocated and imposed 
by the State authority. Such sex-instruction is contrary to the most 
elementary dictates of morality, and is calculated to lead directly to 
the complete degradation of the young, as sad experience has shown. 
As an example of undesirable instruction may be cited the examination 
paper set to girls of twelve in an English public elementary school: 
“ (a) Explain clearly how a baby begins, grows, is born. (b) Explain, 
with illustrations, the menstrual function.” (The Universe, 22 July 1949), 

One of the obvious objections to class sex-instruction is the fact that 
in several countries Catholic children have to go to State schools where 
many of the teachers-are bad Catholics, non-Christians, or even atheists. 

Sometimes, too, a quite genuine zeal for moral reform has led well- 
meaning people into dangerous error. Appalled by the growing im- 
morality of our times, they have come to see, in prudent and private 
sex-instruction, the panacea for all modern evils, and the fundamental 
element in education. Now the fact is that sex-instruction is, perhaps, 
more harmful than otherwise, unless it is considered merely as a minor, 
even though essential, element in education, and unless it is accompanied 
by moral training of character, and the frequent use of the supernatural 
means of grace—prayer and the Sacraments. In the Catholic view, 
sex-instruction cannot, strictly speaking, be considered.as a method of 
education, since the necessary instruction need not occupy more than an 
hour or so in a long course of education, normally lasting six or seven 
years, and based primarily on the traditional Catholic means of moral 
training. 

A reasonable and Christian sex-instruction is in no way opposed to 
the teaching of the Papal instructions of 1929 and 1931. Of over sixty 
Catholic writers who have discussed the subject since the papal docu- 
ments were issued, and whose writings I have consulted, an overwhelm- 
ing majority recommend individual, and gradual, sex-physiological 
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instruction for boys and girls. Many of these theologians explicitly cite 
the papal documents as in no way opposed to their views, for example : 
Wouters, C.Ss.R., 1932; Genicot-Salsmans, S.J., 1931; Schmeideler, 
0.S.B., 1934; Damen, C.Ss.R., 1933; Ubach, S.J., 1935. Father Ter 
Haar, C.Ss.R., says: “‘ Since many boys and girls come to know sex- 
matters in undesirable ways, and with very great peril to their soul, a 
prudent instruction, under due conditions, seems often to be an essential 
means to avoid this evil. Such is the view of many recent theologians 
of repute. .... After puberty has begun, boys and girls, who after 
primary schooling, have to go to work in offices, factories and shops, 
or who are going to public (lay) schools, should be told usually about 
reproduction and the various organs, etc. To those of eighteen to 
twenty years of age, who are going to a University, a more complete 
instruction, with something about venereal disease, is generally to be 
given. So, too, with girls of marriageable age, who aspire to matrimony. 
For girls, a good book is sometimes the best method of imparting sex- 
instruction. Such instruction is nowise contrary to the teaching of the 
Church,” (Casus, Rome, 1936). 

Father Wouters, C.Ss.R., in his Moral Theology (Rome, 1939) writes : 
“Boys and girls, from the age of 14 (and, usually, not before that), 
should receive instruction if they are in danger of receiving it from 
doubtful sources ; if their curiosity is aroused and they are in danger of 
forming bad habits through ignorance, etc. More especially is instruc- 
tion to be insisted upon, if a girl is going to a high school, leaving an 
institution to go to work, or keeping company A book is sometimes a 
good means of instruction This procedure is in accordance with the 
doctrine of the papal documents of 1929 and 1931.” 

Rev. Paul Campbell, D. Litt., Director of Catholic Education, Phila- 
delphia, writes: ‘‘ Prudence should not lead us to neglect sex-instruction. 
Silence means that youth drinks in the infection from the street. The 
young must be told the physical side of marriage. This is difficult 
but essential. There is need, too, for instruction in religious novitiates 
and training colleges to prepare the members for the task and for their 
personal life. A suitable book on the subject is sometimes the best 
means of instruction.” (Homiletic Review, 1937). 

Fr. Morrison, S.J., in his work on Marriage (1935) states: 
“The adolescent girl has a right to a knowledge of sex and its functions. 
Future religious, too, should be instructed about marriage adequately— 
its rights and its duties.”” In his Moral Theology, (1935), Fr. Vermeersch, 
S.J., writes: ‘It can be definitely asserted that there is need to-day 
for sex-pedagogy ; and the only question in dispute is the method and 
the time. Girls about to go into the world should usually receive a 
clear explanation of reproduction and also some information about ven- 
ereal disease. A book is sometimes a suitable means of instruction.” 

The views of Catholic theologians on the need of sex-instruction have 
now been authoritatively confirmed by a decision of the Holy See. 
Pope Pius XII, in an address to mothers, 26 Nov. 1941, declared: 
‘Parents should watch for the. moment when their children are troubled 
by a certain curiosity. Mothers should then, delicately and carefully, 
unveil the truth, as far as it appears necessary, to their daughters, and 
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fathers to their sons ; and so set their minds at rest. If imparted by 
Christian parents, at the proper time, and in the proper way, the re- 
velation of the laws of life will be received with reverence and gratitude, 
and will enlighten their minds with far less danger than if they learned 
them haphazard, from unpleasant shock, from secret conversations, 
or from clandestine reading.” 





It is sometimes objected that sex-instruction is a quite novel procedure | 


in Ireland, and therefore—since the matter is so vital—undesirable, 
as well as unnecessary, in this country. 

The answer to this objection is that new problems demand new sol- 
utions. Recent years have been marked by many great social changes: 
in the Republfc has over 20,000 girls under eighteen‘are|working in factories 
with young men, where, usually, foul conversation is notoriously common; 
crowds of boys and girls together travel daily by bus and train and 
to co-educational Vocational schools ; dangerous problems, and pictures 
of a sexual nature, are continually presented in the cinemas (of which 
the Republic has over 300) ; there is an immense importation of sex- 
books and sexual magazines from England and America; there is a 
colossal number of dance-halls frequented several times weekly by young 
girls ; above all, there is a lamentable increase in the practice of company- 
keeping by very young girls. 

It is not very easy to understand the attitude of some who shrink 
with horror from the idea of Christian sex-instruction, and who seem to 
detect no serious danger in the dance-halls, crowded night after night 
with children just left school, or in the prevalence of lonely company- 
keeping. 

The youth of Ireland is educated in Catholic schools, where the in- 
struction in Christian doctrine is beyond all praise and where abundant 
aids to piety are provided and employed. We have, besides, the univ- 
ersal blessing of truly Catholic homes. And yet, the conduct of many 
Irish boys and girls, left school, is far from what might have been expected 
considering the amazing increase in the frequentation of the Sacraments 
during the last forty years. Perhaps, the cause is to be found 
in the general lack of positive and definite sex-instruction—a defect 
that has been pointed out by Catholic educationalists as existing in 
Catholic schools in England and America also. In certain Irish schools 
situated in districts where sex-temptations abound, the Sixth Command- 
ment is passed over in absolute silence ! 

When facing new problems, one has sometimes to use means which, 
in other days and in different circumstances, were unbecoming, or 
even perilous, but which, with the lapse of time and in a different 
order of things, have become necessary remedies. 

Thus forty years ago, the ecclesiastical authorities in certain countries 
refused to allow nursing nuns—even those in charge of a hospital—to 
appear before a medical board and receive a certificate of efficiency ; 
they were unwilling that nuns—even the sister in charge of a hospital— 
should be present at a surgical operation. 

We are living in a very different world to-day. 

Thus, also, for many years the Holy See rejected the requests of Bi- 
shops and Superiors-General of Religious Congregations to permit nurs- 
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ing nuns to take up maternity work. Then, gradually the practice was 
tolerated to a limited extent. Finally, in Feb. 1936, the Holy See 
declared that maternity nursing was no longer unbecoming to nuns 
and even urged the nursing congregations to prepare for the various 
State Medical examinations, and to take on this work, reminding them 
of the saying of St. Francis de Sales that the vigilant guardian of chastity 
is charity. (A. A. S., 1936, p. 209). 

In reply to a questionnaire sent to 360 American Catholic ladies, 
20 of them maintained that sufficient care is not being taken in Catholic 
secondary schools to provide girls with information necessary to prepare 
them to face the problems of courtship, matrimony and reproduction. 
The Carmelite, Fr. O’Neill, declared, as the result of investigation, that 
a great proportion of American boys had complete sex-knowledge at 
thirteen, and from evil sources. (American Ecc. Review, June 1937). 
The investigations of Fr. Walter Smet, S.J., in Belgium, and of Fr. K. 
G. Gassert in Germany, show clearly that 90% of Catholic boys in those 
countries obtain their sex-instruction from polluted sources, and very 
many of them obtain it before puberty. The authorized instruction 
came far too late! (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Jan. 1946). 

There is no reason to believe that the situation in Ireland, in this 
respect, is completely different from that which obtains in other countries. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that, for our Irish boys and girls, 
in addition to the general course in Christian doctrine, the frequent 
worthy reception of the Sacraments and the practice of devotion to 
Our Lady, there is needed also a Christian sex-instruction. 

In fact, there are several reasons why sex-instructon is particularly 
necessary for Irish girls. 

In certain countries, the usages and customs of daily life are so broad 
and unrestrained that every young girl naturally knows all she will 
ever need to know. There are other countries where marriage for girls 
follows so closely on puberty that the question of giving information 
arises only on the eve of marriage. It may be remarked, for instance, 
that the Italian mother of St. Robert Bellarmine was married at the 
age of twelve. The saint was her third son and he was born when she was 
only sixteen. The eldest daughter of St. Jane Frances de Chantal was 
married when twelve years old. St. Bridget of Sweden was married 
at thirteen. The mother of St. Francis de Sales had not reached fifteen 
when he was born. But in our country circumstances and customs are 
very different, and most girls have to wait long years before the opportun- 
ity of marriage presents itself. In fact, Irish girls have to wait longer 
than those of any other nation, since their average age at marriage is 
twenty-nine—the highest in the world. 

It is not rare in Ireland to meet Catholic girls of twenty or twenty- 
five, even teachers, who are completely ignorant of sex-matters. 

As regards the problem of who is to give the information, the proper 
person, as a rule, would be the mother. This is clear from the papal 
statements already cited. But many mothers are unwilling ; many feel 
too embarrassed to deal with the subject ; many are incompetent ; and 
many, if asked by their daughters, would actually begin to have sus- 
picions of their children. 
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Pope Pius XII declared to a Teachers’ Congress in December 1945: 
“There are some mothers incapable of understanding their holy duty 
of education, ignorant of the most elementary teaching. How many 
others, in spite of their good-will and their own education, are prevented 
by the conditions of modern life from discharging this duty !” 

For these reasons, while constantly urging mothers to instruct their 
daughters, I should be slow to advise girls to ask their mothers. Ina 
long experience, and after many enquiries, I never knew of an Irish 
mother giving satisfactory instruction to her girls. This is also the 
experience in America of Father Kirsch, and of Catholic social workers 
in Germany, Belgium, France and Switzerland. The well-known 
theologian, Father Creusen, S.J., has written : ‘“‘ In many cases, to refer 
a girl to her mother for information, is useless, and sometimes even 
harmful.” (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1936, p. 213). Father Kirsch 
writes: “If a priest advises a girl to ask her mother, he will nearly 
always meet with failure.” And Father Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., de- 
clared : ‘‘ Most girls satisfy their curiosity from doubtful sources ; per- 
haps not five per cent of them obtain information from their mothers.” 
(Watchful Elders). 

Even when a mother is able and willing to impart the information, 
the daughter is often reluctant to ask her, or even to listen to her, about 
the matter. It must be admitted that oral sex-instruction demands a 
certain ‘atmosphere’, and, no matter who imparts it, the lesson is 
somewhat embarrassing for both teacher and pupil. The majority of 
girls prefer the reading of a suitable book to a talk with their mother. 
And often, they are equally reluctant to discuss the matter with a nun. 

For this reason, pamphlets for boys and girls—some of them issued 
for private circulation only—have been printed with ecclesiastical 
approval in various countries. Amongst others, the following theologians 
recommend the use of a book by young people, in various circumstances : 
Salsmans, S.J., 1936 ; Wouters, C.Ss.R., 1932 ; Vermeersch, S.J., 1933; 
Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., 1935 ; Ter Haar, C.Ss.R., 1936. 

In the Archdiocese of Melbourne, Father Catarinich has recently 
written two such booklets, in the form of a letter from a father to his 
son and from a mother to her daughter. An American bishop recently 
felt compelled to give very intimate sex-instruction in his diocesan 
newspaper. 

Undoubtedly, priests should endeavour to induce fathers and mothers 
to do their duty in this respect. Perhaps we may hope that parents 
will realise their obligation, in course of time. Meanwhile, the duty 
might, in many cases, be discharged by teaching Religious. Father 
Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., in his book on Sex Education says: “‘ In boarding- 
schools the teacher should take the parents’ place; and in ordinary 
schools, if the parents do not, and priests cannot, give private sex- 
instruction, the teachers who are qualified for the duty should.” Father 
Ter Haar, C.Ss.R., declares: “‘ The persons to give sex-instruction are 
the parents ; if they are unable or neglect the duty, then good Catholic 
teachers.” (Casus, Rome, 1936). Father Merkelbach, O.P., says: 
“If parents fail in the duty, it devolves upon Catholic teachers.” (Moral 
Theology, 1929). 
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It must be remembered, however, that no teacher should give sex- 
instruction against the wish of the parents, or without the due per- 
mission of superiors. ‘‘ When parents send their children to a_board- 
ing-school,”” says Rev. Paul Campbell (Homiletic Review, 1937), “ there 
is a measure of implicit delegation of authority, and so the authorities 
of the school have the same obligation as the parents to provide proper 
instruction. The decay of the modern home as an educational force 
makes the need for instruction from other agencies more urgent in many 
cases. 

The English bishops declared in April 1944: “Children should ot 
be allowed to grow up in ignorance of the facts of life. When sufficiently 
mature, they should be individually instructed by parents. .. . . Since 
many parents are unable to give such instruction, it is advisable that they 
should be taught how to do so; and that teachers and youth-leaders who 
are willing and competent, be trained to give individual Christian sex- 
instruction in conformity with the wishes of the parents.” 

Some Catholic writers point out that the nun is the ideal teacher for 
girls; and so proper instruction should be given her in the Novitiate 
and the Training College to fit her for this task, as well as for her own 
personal guidance. 

It is extremely desirable that sex-instruction should be gradual, 
and given according as the physical and mental development of the boy 
or girl demands it. It is desirable, indeed, but how difficult of attain- 
ment ! 

Nevertheless, most of the difficulties can be surmounted. In this 
matter, one must bear in mind the statement of Father Kirsch: 
Better a year too soon than one hour too late. In any case, it must be 
remembered that the revelation of the facts of sex is always a shock to 
the young, whenever it is made. One can only aim at rendering the 
shock as slight as possible, while ensuring that it is not accompanied— 
as is, only too often, the case—by sin. 

The method of instruction should be a Christian method, related to 
the Sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy, and purified by them. This is 
the method recommended by Bede Jarrett, O.P., Gatterer-Krus, 
S.J., and many others. * 

One of the most common defects in many Catholic booklets and 


‘lectures on sex-instruction is an excessively biological treatment. This 


is, naturally, all the more noticeable when the author or lecturer is a 
lay medical doctor. ‘“‘ The instruction,” says Rev. Dr. Bruehl (Homiletic 
Review, August 1934), ‘‘ must not come from the biological specialist 
but from the religious teacher, for it is essential that such instruction 
be shot through with ethical and religious considerations.” By connect- 
ing the various phases and elements of sex-life with the central Personages 
and Mysteries of our holy religion, the whole question is raised to a higher 
and nobler level. The treatment even ofthe physiological 
aspects should not consist of a mere brief and formal medical statement 
of the facts. This will, only too often, shock the young by its matter- 
of-fact, perhaps even abrupt, initiation into a field of knowledge which, 
in many cases, frightens and even terrifies them. This danger is not 
averted by merely giving lectures on the moral and religious aspects 
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contemporaneously with the medical lecture. No, the sex-question 
must be treated in the very same lectures or booklets, from the medical 
as well as the moral and ascetic points of view, by connecting the sex- 
instruction itself with the Mysteries of the Gospel: the Immaculate 
Conception, the Annunciation, the Marriage of Our Lady and St. Joseph, 
the Virgin-Birth, the Circumcision, etc. 

Thus, the danger of unfavourable reactions from a clear and definite 
—even though not too detailed—treatment of sex will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

It is well too to remember the Spirit of the Church. “ The Spirit 
of the Church,”’ says von Hildebrand, in Defence of Purity, “is easily 
discovered by her liturgy. There we find no prudish suppression, no 
timid cloaking over. What is so pure as the voice of the Church ?” 

In this matter, one serious mistake must be avoided at all costs, that 
is, an exaggerated emphasis on the dignity of Christian marriage. For 
the past thirty years the vast majority of Catholic books of sex-instruct- 
ion reaching Ireland, seem to take for granted that all boys and girls 
are called to the Sacrament of Matrimony. Some of them treat at very 
great length of the glory of preparing to found a Christian home—without 
any mention whatever of the far greater glory of a life of celibacy con- 
secrated to God. One can understand the absolute need for defending 
the Sacrament of Matrimony against the attacks of its enemies in many 
countries ; but, on the other hand, it is integral Christianity that must 
be preached. If great numbers of Catholics to-day, in North America, 
England and continental lands, seem to look upon the life of consecrated 
celibacy as a selfish career—an incomplete development of personality 
—if there is, in several countries, a lack of vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious state, a contributory cause is the spate of unrealistic 
writings on Christian marriage. 

In 1949 the French bishops considered it high time to recall to their 
people the dogma of faith enshrined in the Tridentine decree (Session 
24): If anyone shall say that the married state is to be preferred to 
the state of virginity or celibacy, and that it is not better and more 
blessed to remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in matrimony, 
let him be anath2ma. 

The bishops pointed out that the beauty and spirituality of Christian 
marriage had been over-emphasized, in such a way as to detract from 
the superiority of consecrated celibacy. They warned the clergy that 
even the necessities of a parish must not be accepted by a priest as a 
reason for opposing a penitent’s call to the higher life. 

The Supreme Pontiff had previously sounded a solemn note of warning. 
In an address to women, 21 October 1945, he said: ‘“‘ But, remember 
that, for nigh twenty centuries, in every generation, thousands and 
thousands of men and women, from among the best, have, in order to 
follow the counsels of Christ, freely renounced the possibility of a family 
of their own and the sacred rights and duties of married life. These 
generous souls recognize the union of the two sexes in Matrimony as a 
good of high order. But if they abandon the ordinary way and leave 
the beaten track, they do not desert it, but rather consecrate themselves 
to the service of mankind with a complete disregard for themselves and 
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their own interests, by an act incomparably broader in its scope, incom- 
parably more universal and all-embracing.” 

Golden words—which should find their echo in every effort, by word 
or writing, to impart sex-instruction to youth ! 

Amongst the counsels of piety and asceticism demanded by Christian 
sex-instruction must necessarily be included recommendations as to 
the frequent reception of the Sacraments and devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and reasoned warnings against the proximate occasions of sin. 
These occasions differ greatly in different countries, For that very 
reason, many Catholic booklets from other countries, however excellent 
in themselves, cannot be recommended in Ireland, since they pay no 
attention whatever to a danger so serious that the Irish bishops leave 
no room for personal opinions on the matter, either to confessors or 
parents. They declared in decree 218 of the National Synod of Maynooth, 
1927: Let parents, especially mothers, beware of allowing their daught- 
ers any opportunity whatever of lonely company-keeping and dangerous 
familiarity. 

One other element of sound Christian sex-instruction is referred to 
by Father Campbell: the necessity, for reasons of moral and physical 
health, of some hints on personal hygiene for boys and especially for 

irls. 

« With regard to the age at which some detailed sex-instruction 
should be given, a substantial and slowly increasing minority of Cath- 
olic experts—e.g. Fathers Campbell, Leycester-King, S.J., Lord, S.J., 
Bruckner, S.J., Vann, O.P., Van der Donckt etc.—believe that it should 
be given before puberty. One argument for this view is the ascertained 
fact that immense numbers of young people obtain their information 
before, or at, puberty in a distorted fashion and in bad conscience. How 
then is this danger to be averted if sex-instruction is postponed until 
after puberty ? Is not the avoidance of this very danger the fundamental 
reason for giving Christian sex-instruction? Another argument for 
ante-pubertal instruction is excellently stated by Father Leycester- 
King: ‘It seems unwise, in most cases, to delay the revelation of the 
simple essential facts of reproduction till the age of puberty—with the 
risk of provoking an emotional storm just when the emotions are having 
a hard struggle to consolidate themselves on other fronts.” 

These arguments however are not convincing ; nor do they outweigh 
the vital objection that children who receive sex-instruction before 
puberty are, normally, too young and undeveloped, in intellect and 
emotions, to be able to relate fittingly their new knowledge to their 
simple and childish ideas of parents and family. Consequently, the 
great majority of Catholic writers do not favour complete sex-instruction, 
normally, before puberty Nevertheless, the maternal share in the 
process of reproduction, as all agree, can be made known, as occasion 
arises, even to very young children. 

There is one other point of very great importance. When there is 
reason to suspect, from her age or gradual physical development, that 
a young girl is approaching womanhgod, both justice and charity demand 
that she should be quietly warned of it in good time, and prepared be- 
forehand. How many girls have suffered horrible anguish in secret, 
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and have been injured for life, by their terrified ignorance of the meaning 

of the periodic function and the failure of those who were in authority 

to tell them beforehand, and their own embarrassed unwillingness to 
ask about it. In this matter, especially, the maxim is true: Better 

a year too soon than one hour too late. 

I am of opinion that for Irish girls, the average suitable age for com- 
plete instruction is between the fifteenth and sixteenth year. This 
seems to be the average of the various ages mentioned by very many 
girls and women consulted on this point. This age, too, seems most in 
consonance with the views of theologians, and with social conditions in 
Ireland, where great numbers of young girls are working in factories, 
shops and offices, and where company-keeping is becoming more rife 
amongst adolescents. 

Where a girl is physically or mentally undeveloped, a later age may 
have to be chosen. In many cases instruction must be given before 
fifteen. There is no need for scrupulosity if one bears in mind the 
following facts: 

An English report of the Committee on Sexual Offences, 1926, declared: 
“‘ The number of girls who begin to lead immoral lives at sixteen is large.” 
Father Kirsch cites an American Official Report for the statement : 
“Of several thousand cases of immorality, the majority had sinned griev- 
ously at about sixteen.” The Irish Poor Law Commission Report, 1927, 
states: ‘‘ Unmarried mothers entering rescue-homes in Ireland are gen- 
erally between 17 and 21 years of age.’’ Cardinal Bourne declared (J.E. 
Record, 1924, p. 65) : ‘‘ The great majority of girls in our Catholic rescue- 
homes have fallen before eighteen. International reports prove that 
on the average 16-17 is by far the most dangerousage.”” Father Kirsch 
asserts, also, that, in America, nearly all girls obtain sex-instruction 
before puberty, and generally, from doubtful sources. Sister Mildred 
Knoebber declares (The Adolescent Girl, 1936): ‘In reply toa question- 
naire sent to 3,000 American girls of 13-18 years, mainly Catholic, 
about 75° of the number declared they knew the facts of sex before 
fifteen years of age.” 

As regards complete sex-instruction for boys, authorities differ as to 
whether it should be given earlier or later than to girls. Provided some 
warning be given them, before puberty, with reference to solitary vice, 
I am inclined to think that the average suitable age in Ireland is fifteen, 
as for girls. 

In conclusion, the various modes of giving sex-instruction to Catholic 
youth, in different countries, may be summarized thus: 

(1) Oral instruction of boys by the father, or girls by the mother. It 
is absolutely certain that this method will not be generally employed 
in Ireland for many years to come. 

(2) Instruction by means of a booklet given to the boy or girl, for 

private reading. This method has certain obvious disadvantages. 

But it has, also, many great advantages, amongst which not the 

least is the fact that separate booklets written for boys and for 

girls can deal with matters which are altogether too intimate for 
any oral treatment. This solution of the problem has been adopted 
on the Continent, in North America, and in the Archdiocese of 
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Melbourne. Such booklets can be given to children by their parents, 
and to pupils by the heads of secondary and vocational schools, 
and can be recommended to young penitents by their confessors. 
This method seems to be a very practical one, especially for those 
boys and girls who have already left school. 

In some boys’ colleges in Ireland, individual oral instruction is 
given by the superiors, or—better still—by the confessor but not, 
of course, when hearing their confessions, according to the Roman 
directives of 16 May 1943. 

In some training and secondary girls’ schools in England, occasional 
lectures have been given, for years past, by lady-doctors. It is 
admitted that, sometimes, these lectures are of too vague and 
general a nature to allay the anxieties of adolescents. 


(5) As has been already mentioned, the English bishops have expressed 


the wish that teachers and youth-leaders who are competent and 
willing should be trained to give individual sex-instruction in 
conformity with the wishes of parents. 


(6) The English bishops have, also, declared their wish that parents 


should be encouraged to attend special classes, in order to be suit- 
ably trained to impart sex-instruction to their children. This is 
now being done in several countries. Last year, in Australia, 
Father Catarinich gave such lectures to separate groups of fathers 
and of mothers, with—it is said—great success. (The Furrow, 
May 1951). 

In the Homiletic and Pastoral Review (September 1934), Rev. Dr. 
Bruehl strongly recommended a school-course of lectures on sex, 
delivered by a well-known Dominican father, whose method was 
“highly approved by the ecclesiastical authorities”. The procedure 
consists of a one-day school Retreat for boys and for girls, separately. 
The Retreat is meant for children from Sixth Grade to High School. 
(The Sixth Grade average age is from eleven to twelve). The 
necessary sex-instruction is given in four or five conferences. “‘ The 
fact that it is given in a Retreat lifts the instruction into a religious 
and spiritual atmosphere, and also procures the necessary privacy. 
Moreover, personal and private consultation with the Retreat- 
master is encouraged.” 

No doubt, a talk on the approach of womanhood, given by a 
woman teacher, to girls of about twelve years of age, would prevent 
much anxiety of mind. But I feel sure that any attempt at com- 
plete sex-instruction would be altogether unsuitable for Irish 
children. of eleven or twelve. However, a duly authorized adapta- 
tion of the Retreat-method seems to me eminently desirable for 
children beginning the last year in elementary schools and for 
secondary and vocational schools. It is of importance that the 
lectures and the Retreat should be given the title of ‘‘ Retreat for 
Vocation-Guidance ”’ rather than any title relating to sex or purity. 
Thus, less curiosity will be aroused in the minds of children too 
young for the Retreat ; and those who do attend it will be less 
embarrassed in looking for private advice. 

The late Father Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., a recognized authority 
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on this subject, in an article on “ Retreats to boys’’ (Homiletic 
Review, March 1934), wrote: “I think that a lecture giving sex- 
instruction in such a closed Retreat may be considered as private, 
especially if the number of boys is small and they are of about 
the same age. What all Catholics reject is blunt medical instruc- 
tion, separated from virtue and morality.” Later, he wrote: 
“‘ Sex-instruction given to a few of the same age and sex, is private 
instruction.” (Ibid., April 1942). 

More recently, Father Leycester-King, S.J., has expressed 
practically the same opinion in more general terms. (Sex-enlighten- 
ment, 1944). He thinks that sex-instruction which does not rely 
on merely natural means and avails itself of religion, and is not 
addressed to both sexes indiscriminately, is not mecessarily con- 
demned, even if it be in public, by papal documents. . . The bishop, 
alone is to decide whether, and how, the parents’ failure is to be 
made good in schools. 


This view seems to me to be the correct one—with, of course, the 
implied proviso as regards the moral and religious competence of the 
teachers. 

It is, perhaps, by the duly authorized use—according to circumstances 
—of all the various methods enumerated, and particularly by devoting 
to sex-instruction one day of the usual three-day school Retreat, that 
this difficult problem will be finally solved. 


JAMEs A. CLEARY 


The Second Way of St. Thomas 


Dr. Corcoran’s second article on ‘‘ St. Thomas Aquinas and Sir Edmund 
Whittaker” (the IR1IsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, 
pp. 254-269) provides an original and very interesting reconstruction 
of the Second Way of St. Thomas. Dr. Corcoran considers the difficulties 
commonly raised against the argument, and finds that these can be 
met once we see the proof within its proper limits. The Second Way 
must be completed by introducing elements from the Third Way in 
order that we*have a full proof for the existence of God; _ in particular 
the Second Way is incomplete in this, that it only proves that there 
must have been a First Cause : in order to prove that there is a First Cause 
we must fall back on the line of argument used in the Third Way. This 
view would certainly find strong support among present-day scholastics ; 
nevertheless, we think that another interpretation of the proof is possible. 

The “ secunda via ex ratione causae efficientis’’ (which has come 
to be called, rather inaccurately, the Proof from Causality) of the Summa 
Theologica is set out in almost identical terms in the Summa contra 
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Gentiles (I, 13) where we are referred to a passage in the second book 
of the Metaphysics of Aristotle as the source of the argument. In the 
passage in question (994a) Aristotle is concerned with proving, not that 
there is a God, but that there can be a science of ultimate causes— 
First Philosophy. Such a science would be impossible if causal series 
were infinite ; and so Aristotle (and St. Thomas following him) try to 
show that the process to infinity is impossible in any of the four genera 
of causality. In the case of efficient causality, if we take any three 
members of the series, the two lower depend on the higher (assuming 
that there must be some one of three on whom the others depend) ; 
this is true no matter how much we extend the series, no matter how 
many intermediaries there are between the ultimate effect and the 
first cause : in all cases the whole series depends on the first cause. In 
every series of efficient causes there must, therefore, be a first efficient 
cause: otherwise the whole series collapses. But, if there must be 
a first cause, the series cannot be infinite, for it has a beginning and 
an end, and the intervening causes are determined by their relation 
to the beginning and the end. (Cf. Metaphysics 994 and St. Thomas’ 
commentary in loco, Cath. 289-315, especially 302-304). The Second 
Way resumes the essentials of this argument, placing the emphasis 
this time on the positive aspect of the conclusion, the existence of a 
First Cause. As in the Metaphysics, it is assumed that the series must 
have some point on which the whole series depends, and it is taken 
as evident that, in such a series, each member of the chain of causes 
depends on the one above it: im omnibus causis efficientibus ordinatis 
primum est causa medii et medium est causa ultimt. 

This proof seems at first sight to be a highly technical and rather 
obscure way of putting the common pre-philosophical way of reason- 
ing which says that there must be a God who made the things 
around us. We say that the rain makes the grass to grow, that in 
turn the rain comes from the clouds which are gathered up by the 
sun, that the sun came into being through the clash of systems, 
and so on. But we cannot go on forever in this way: there must be 
a first beginning and a First Cause. 

Now if we understand the proof in this way there is no escaping the 
conclusion that all the argument proves is that there was a First Cause 
(if it proves even this). It does not prove that there is a First Cause. 
For it is obvious that between any two steps in the causal series there 
may be a time interval. If A acts on B, B on C, C on D in such a way 
that there is an interval between one action and the next it is clear 
that A may have ceased to be by the time that D is acted on. All we 
can maintain, then, is that there must have been a First Cause. The 
example of a series of efficient causes given by St. Thomas would seem 
to fit this interpretation of the argument: puta cum dicimus hominem 
movert ad deponendum vestes ab aere calefacto, aerem vero calefieri a sole, 
solem vero moveri ab aliquo alio .. . (In Met., Cath. 300). It would seem 
that the sun was set in motion long before the man was moved to take 
off his coat. The same is true if we take a simplified example: the 
billiard player A strikes ball B, which moves C which causes D to fall 
into the pocket. There is clearly a time interval between the striking 
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of B and the falling of D into the pocket. Dr. Corcoran gives a striking 
example of this time-lag: ‘“‘ we know that even if some centre of the 
universe had disappeared a few million years ago, it would probably 
be some more millions of years before we should feel the draught here 
on earth.” (art. cit., p. 265). In all such series of causal dependence 
we can argue to a First Cause that was, never to a First Cause that is, 

It is possible, however, to give another interpretation of the argument, 
one which emphasizes its strictly metaphysical nature. One of the 
basic principles of the Aristotelean metaphysics of ‘causality is that 
expressed in the scholastic axiom: actio fit in passo ; actio non est in 
agente sed in patiente (cf. Aristotle, Physics, III, 3). The action of 
the efficient cause is im the patient ; there can be no time-lag between 
action and passion, for action and passion are one and the same move- 
ment : actio et passio sunt idem numero motus. Let us take the example 
of the billiard player A who strikes ball B, so that B moves C, which 
causes ball D to fall into the pocket. D enters the pocket because it 
is acted on by some efficient cause. What is this efficient cause the 
action of which is in D? Is it C? Or A? Or some cause higher 
than A? If it is C, then C is the full explanation of the motion of D, 
We may go on to enquire where C got its power of action or its being. 
But in doing this we are speaking about another effect (i.e., other than 
the motion of D) and another exercise of efficient causality. C is related 
to D as cause and to B as effect ; two lines of causality meet in C, but 
they do not unite to form one line of causality, for this would make 
B the cause of the motion of D, and we are working on the hypothesis 
that C, and C alone, is the cause of the motion of D. The two lines 
of causality which meet in C may be said to form a series, but clearly 
there is question of a series per accidens : the two lines of causality 
happen to meet in C. This type of series is best exemplified in genera- 
tion : A generates B, B generates C, and so on ; but it is not as generated 
by A that B generates C. What happens is that two independent lines 
of causality are accidentally united in B: accidit huic homini inquantum 
generat, quod sit generatus ab alio (St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 46, 2 ad 7.). 

This analysis of causes accidentally conjoined, causae per accidens, 
enables us to see what distinguishes the series of causes essentially 
conjoined, in the sense that each depends per se on the cause before it, 
and the whole series depends on the first cause. Briefly it is this: 
the ultimate effect is due to the First Cause.1 The action which the 
‘ultimate effect receives is the action of the First Cause. The effect 
takes place ‘ here and now ;’ this means in accordance with the principle 
actio fit in passo that the action of the First Cause is taking place ‘ here 
and now.’ The ultimate effect, the last coming-to-be is the first action : 
actio et passio sunt idem numero motus. The First Cause exists ‘ here 
and now’ in its activity. 


1In his statement of the Second Way St. Thomas speaks of the medium as the 
cause of the ultimate effect—primum est causa medii, et medium est causa ultimi. 
Strictly speaking, however, the media merely transmit the action of the first cause 
—si oporteat nos dicere quid sit causa inter aliqua tria, quae sunt primum, medium 
et ultimum, ex necessitate dicemus causam esse id quod est primum. (In Met., Cath. 
302) .. . Sic, igitur, si causae moventes procedent in infinitum nulla erit causa prima : 
sed causa prima erat causa omnium : ergo sequeretur, quod totaliter omnes causat 
tollerventur : sublata enim causa tolluntur ea quorum est causa. (Ibid., 304). 
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The First Cause exists “‘ here and now”, not only under the formality 
of source of activity, but in itself and of itself. St. Thomas concludes, 
not to a number of First Causes, nor to a domain of First Causes, but 
to a First Cause, or rather to the First Cause. All series of efficient 
causes converge towards this; all effects depend on this, in their be- 
coming and in their being. For every effect is something new, a begin- 
ning of being, and can have its explanation only in a cause which is 
absolute and independent in the exercise of its causality, which in its 
activity is giving without receiving. The source of this activity must 
itself exist. This cause which gives being must possess being iv itself 
and of itself, must exist of itself : Oportet quod tllud cujus essentia est 
aliud ab essentia sua, habeat esse causatum ab alio. Hoc autem non 
possumus dicere de Deo; quia Deum dicimus esse primam causam 
efficientem. (S. Theol. q. 3, a. 4.) 

If we accept this reading of the Second Way we will perhaps see it 
as complete in itself, though we will have to recognize its close resem- 
blance to the First Way. In particular we do not have to limit our- 
selves to the conclusion that a First Cause must have existed, but can 
assert that there is a First Cause, and that, moreover, this cause is 
self-subsistent and therefore infinite and unique. Further, the difficulty 
of causality in a circle, what Whittaker calls “ re-entry ”’, is easily dealt 
with : it would mean that the same thing is cause and effect under the 
same formality. Recent studies on the notion of participation in St. 
Thomas (by Geiger, De Finance, De Raeymaeker and others) enable 
us to see how it is possible to insist on the immediate dependence of 
all effects on the First Cause without in any way lessening the efficiency 
of finite agents. 

Each of the Five Ways starts from the physical, sensible world. The 
physical world exists. Now when the mind examines being and existence 
—formally, as being and existence—it discovers (rather it is forced to 
recognize) principles or necessities to which all existing being must 
conform. Since these principles simply express the inner consistency, 
the essential structure of existing being, it follows that, where these 
principles are not verified, we have but the appearance of existence, 
a pseudo-existence which, under a sharper understanding, dissolves 
into nothingness. In the light of these principles physical being reveals 
a radical insufficiency, an insufficiency which belongs to it in its being 
and as existing, so that, if this insufficiency is not filled up, it dissolves 
into nothingness, It is thus that physical being in its deepest nature 
is a demand for That Which Is without qualification, for Esse Sub- 
sistens, for God. Quia esse causatum non est de ratione entis simpliciter, 
propter hoc invenitur aliquod ens non causatum (S. Theol., 44, 1 ad 1.). 
It is this constant ascent to God as a metaphysical necessity that is 
the central force of St. Thomas’s philosophy. Either God exists or 
the world falls away into absurdity. Aut Deus aut nihil. 


DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF ST. MATTHEW: a Critique of the Two-Document 
Hypothesis. By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. Cambridge 
University Press. (1951 Pp. viii and 179). Price 18s. 

The rise of the school of “ Form-Criticism” and its preoccupation 
with the pre-literary period of Gospel tradition has undoubtedly tended 
to divert attention from the examination of the literary relationships 
between the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark and Luke. Comparatively 
few important large-scale investigations of the Synoptic Problem have 
made their appearance in the last twenty-five years, and there appears 
to be a falling off of interest in this question which loomed so large in 
Gospel studies since the middle of the last century. It would be a 
mistake, however, to take it that the emergence of a new trend in New 
Testament criticism provides the full explanation of the slackening 
of activity in relation to Synoptic studies. Much more important is 
the widespread conviction that no further substantial contribution 
towards a complete solution of the Synoptic Problem could be made 
by way of literary analysis and comparison of the first three Gospels. 
A century of research conducted in accordance with well-established 
principles of literary criticism seemed to have defined accurately the 
essential features of the Synoptic Problem itself, and it was not con- 
sidered likely that, apart from minor precisions, any new light could 
be shed upon it by the methods of literary criticism. Indeed, a majority 
of non-Catholic writers at the beginning of the present century were 
satisfied that not only had the terms of the problem been accurately 
defined, but that the main lines of the correct solution had been laid 
down in the Two-Document Theory. 

According to supporters of this hypothesis, the Gospel of St. Mark 
is the earliest of the three Synoptics: it was used by both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, who also had at their disposal another common source, 
the hypothetical Q or collection of “‘ sayings” of the Lord. In Streeter’s 
Four-Document Theory two additional documents, designated as M 
and L, are postulated as special sources available to the authors of the 
first and third Gospels respectively. The apparent simplicity of the 
Two-Document Theory helped to win for it a wide measure of acceptance. 
One frequently encounters statements to the effect that the priority 
of St. Mark and the dependence of the other Synoptic writers on this 
Gospel and on Q could be regarded as secure results of a century of 
intensive research. As Abbot Butler remarks in the Preface to his 
study of the problem, the Two-Document Theory ‘“‘ was on the way to 
becoming, if it had not already become, less a hypothesis than a dogma.” 

This is not the place to estimate how far this development was 
stimulated by factors which did not belong to the field of documentary 
criticism. In fact the arguments for the Two-Document Theory were 
inconclusive. The possibility of explaining the Synoptic Problem 
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on rather different lines had not been excluded. Sufficient account 
was not taken of the evidence from antiquity that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, written originally in Aramaic, was the earliest of our Gospels. 
Moreover, from various attempts to describe or reconstruct Q, for the 
existence of which there is no historical evidence, it became clear that 
there was considerable divergence of opinion as to the character and 
contents of this conjectural document and the manner in which it had 
been used as a source by the authors of the First and Third Gospels. 

Abbot Butler submits the Two-Document Hypothesis to a searching 
scrutiny in this scholarly work. Meeting the advocates of the theory 
on their own chosen ground of literary criticism, he shows the unsatis- 
factory nature of their reconstruction of the origins and mutual relations 
of the Synoptics. His criticism is not purely destructive in character. 
As the title of the work suggests, the dominant theme throughout is 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel should be looked upon as a source in its 
relation to the other Synoptics, not as an account dependent upon 
St. Mark and a hypothetical collection of “ sayings.” The opening 
chapter gives a clear idea of the author’s principles and method. In 
the course of a careful comparison of five crucial passages it is argued 
persuasively that the dependence of Luke on Matthew is a more satis- 
factory critical hypothesis than their common derivation from Q, and 
that the appeal to Q is both unnecessary and embarrassing. Readers 
who are acquainted with the late Abbot Chapman’s posthumous work, 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, may recall the dramatic account of the way 
in which the author reached the conviction that the arguments usually 
given to demonstrate the dependence of Matthew on Mark are perfectly 
compatible with the dependence of Mark on Matthew, and also the 
telling criticism to which he subjected the Q hypothesis in the chapter 
“On the Impossibility of Q”. While Abbot’ Butler’s discussion may 
lack the dramatic quality of the earlier work, it is no less effective as 
a criticism of the Two-Document theory, especially in its treatment 
of the Q hypothesis. One cannot fail to be impressed by the pains- 
taking thoroughness with which the author sifts the evidence and the 
care with which he distinguishes between the relations established 
by objective comparison of the documents and the more or less probable 
theories of composition based on what has been discovered. That 
no important aspect of the Synoptic Problem has been overlooked 
will be evident from a list of some of the chapter-headings—Arguments 
for Q, The Lachmann Fallacy, Matthew's Great Discourses, Streeter and 
Burney on Mark’s Use of Q, Doublets in Matthew, Inclusio Formulae 
and Aramaisms. 

In the final chapter, St. Mark’s Gospel, the author outlines his own 
hypothesis on the composition of this Gospel which, according to the 
findings of earlier chapters, stands in a relation of dependence to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew : ‘“‘ St. Peter made use of Matthew as the source- 
book for his own ‘ instructions’, he selected passages which his own 
memory could confirm and enlarge upon .... And he told the story 
in his inimitable discursive way, in a Greek which is partly Matthew’s, 
partly a reflection of his own Aramaic mind ..... St. Mark, for his 
part, it would seem, ‘ made it his one care to omit nothing of what he 
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heard ’ in these Petrine instructions ‘ and to reproduce them faithfully’. 
But it may well be that he had Matthew in front of him when he came 
to write out his Gospel, and was thus in a position to check his notes 
of St. Peter’s reminiscences.” 

This theory of the relationship between our first and second Gospels 
runs counter to much that has come to be accepted by writers of different 
schools. But it represents a sincere effort to satisfy the findings of 
literary criticism and at the same time to do justice to the testimony 
of antiquity. The limited use of the imagination which it involves 
may prove less disconcerting than the postulation of the existence of 
documents such as Q, M and L. The author is becomingly modest 
in his presentation of this hypothesis—‘“raéra 7 rowaira, this 
or something like it. For myself, I suspect, and rather more than suspect, 
that we have in Mark St. Peter’s counter-signature to the witness of 
his fellow-apostle in Matthew.” 

It cannot be claimed for Abbot Butler’s work that it makes easy 
reading, nor could that be expected from the nature of the subject. 
But it can be recommended as a fresh and stimulating discussion of 
a difficult problem, a work which, if studied in conjunction with a Greek 
Synopsis, will amply repay the time and labour devoted to it. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


TRACTATUS CANONICO-MoRALIS DE CENSURIS. By Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. Editio quarta emendata et aucta. Taurini-Romae, Marietti. 
1950. Pp. xvi and 480. 


For many students of moral theology and canon law the last book 
of the Code proves to be the most difficult to assimilate and understand. 
The whole subject of ecclesiastical crimes and their penalties is a most 
complex one, and mastery of it seems to require a knowledge not only 
of the various laws in which the Church exercises her coercive power 
but also of the theory underlying these penal ecclesiastical enactments. 
Such knowledge is not easily acquired, and yet the priest engaged in 
missionary work will sometimes meet with problems in this field, especially 
in connexion with censures. He will welcome a work which he can 
consult with fair hope of finding a solution to the problem which con- 
fronts him at the moment. In Father Cappello’s treatise on censures 
he will find such a work, but it would be incorrect to regard it as being 
simply a manual for the busy pastor. It gives an adequate treatment 
of a most difficult subject and demonstrates abundantly the clarity 
and solida doctrina which have come to be associated with its author. 
From him we do not expect novel theories nor a new method of approach 
to the old questions, but rather a clear exposition of doctrines already 
evolved in the main by the classical pre-Code authorities. 

The fourth edition of the work does not differ essentially in plan 
or contents from the previous ones. The first section, comprising 
about a quarter of the whole work, explains what a censure is, how 
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it is incurred or inflicted and how absolution from it may be obtained. 
When dealing with the difference between a iure and ab homine censures, 
Father Cappello begins by stating the principle that both a law and 
a precept given to an individual can constitute either an ipso facto or 
a ferendae sententiae penalty. He teaches that, if the penalty is an 
ipso facto one, it remains a iure after it has been incurred, whether it 
had been previously constituted by a law or by a precept given to an 
individual. It follows that the intention of a Superior to reserve such 
a censure cannot be presumed and must be expressly enunciated in 
the law or precept if the censure is to be reserved. On the other hand, 
he holds that, if the censure is ferendae sententiae, it becomes ab homine 
once it has been inflicted and, as such, is always and necessarily reserved 
in accordance with c. 2245, §2. Nevertheless, he defends the probability 
of the view that a person on whom an ab homine censure has been 
inflicted and who afterwards acquires a new domicile or quasi-domicile, 
may be absolved from this censure by his new superior. This vew 
was also advocated by Father Cappello in previous editions of his work, 
but it has not been generally accepted by other authors and, as he him- 
self admits, the opposite view, which denies such power to the new 
superior, is more probable. 

In the second section of the book, the three specific censures, ex- 
communication, suspension and interdict, are considered and explained 
in detail, together with the crimes which are punished by these censures 
in the general law of the Church. The treatment of these crimes is 
perhaps the most valuble part of the work under review, for it gives 
us a very useful and exhaustive commentary on many of the canons 
in the third part of the last book of the Code. Father Cappello devotes 
nearly half of the entire work to an explanation of the various crimes 
which are to-day punished by excommunication, and, though this may 
seem an excessive proportion of space to give to them, it is in keeping 
with the character of the whole work which is practical rather than 
speculative. 

JoHN AHERN 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By Rev. Konrad Algermissen. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner. B. Herder, London. Second 
impression, 1946. Pp. 1051. Price 56/-. 


Father Grundner’s translation of Dr. Algermissen’s valuable work 
will bring within reach of English readers not merely a vast store-house 
of factual information, concerning the Church and the churches at 
the present day and through the centuries, but also a profoundly 
stimulating study of the nature of the Church itself and of the doctrinal 
systems of the more important dissident sects. Its appearance in 
English is most opportune at the present time, when the question of 
a reunion of the churches is so widely discussed, and the healing of 
the historical breaches in Christian unity advocated by many as a 
practical possibility. It is vitally important that all who are seeking 
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to promote the cause of union should have a clear understanding of the 
magnitude of the problems involved. Vague, uncertain and even 
incorrect ideas, concerning the essential nature of the Church of Christ, 
can so easily result in enthusiasm for the cause of Christian unity being 
in inverse proportion to an appreciation of what such a unity must 
necessarily imply. For the help and guidance it is calculated to give 
those who are interested in these problems, as well as for its intrinsic 
value as a study in ecclesiology, Dr. Algermissen’s book is a welcome 
addition to the literature on the subject available to English readers. 

One difficulty in attaining to a comprehensive study of the Church 
is to be found in the fact that it is impossible to see it, as it were, at 
one glance or on one level. It belongs both to this world and to the 
world that is unseen. It is at once an historical institution, with all 
the vicissitudes that such an institution must encounter, and a factor 
in the divine plan for man’s salvation, with its real nature and significance 
made known to us by divine revelation and therefore perceptible only 
with the eyes of faith. The historian studies the Church as an historical 
institution which has been before men’s eyes on the stage of the world’s 
history for twenty centuries. The theologian investigates the teaching 
of divine revelation with regard to its essential nature and purpose. 
In a sense neither of them can tell us the whole story, which can no 
more disregard the Church’s role in the divine plan of redemption than 
it can close its eyes to its actual historical existence and the ups and 
downs of twenty centuries in a wayward world. The Apologist, present- 
ing the case for the Church and establishing the truth of its claims on 
rational grounds, must to some extent take account of both history 
and revelation. The Church whose claims he is vindicating is a visible 
institution set up by Christ and with a clearly defined constitution 
received from Christ Himself. It has had a history as a living visible 
society: it has grown and expanded: it has had its glories and its 
triumphs, its scandals and its tragedies. And, while the Apologist 
must go to history for arguments to establish the Church’s claims, he 
must not lose sight of the fact—nor should he allow those whom he is 
addressing to do so—that history as such can never tell the whole 
truth about the Church. 

Dr. Algermissen’s book is rather unique in its aim and scope. It 
aims at giving a comprehensive picture of the Church of Christ. It 
sets out, as it were, to tell the whole story about it, its nature and pur- 
pose in the mind of Christ Himself, its role in the divine scheme for 
man’s redemption, its actual historical progress through the centuries, 
its expansion to world-wide empire, its doctrinal develupment, its 
difficulties and trials both from within and from without, the great 
tragedies that have marred its history in the many sects both great 
and small which have broken away from the central unity, each of 
them retaining some portion of the Christian heritage and each of them 
claiming to be, or at least to belong to, the Church of Christ. It is 
a study of the Church as it was meant to be in the mind and plan of 
God and as it has actually been in its concrete historical existence. 

I must confess that I found the author’s treatment of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of unusual interest. In his account of the causes 
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which brought about the final separation of East and West, he is perhaps 
unduly severe on Photius, and it is unfortunate that he was unable 
to take advantage of Professor Dvornik’s recent study. His survey 
of the present position of Greek orthodoxy and of the contents of 
Orthodox faith presents us with a great deal of valuable information 
about facts and figures, and a scholarly analysis of the Eastern con- 
tribution to Christian thought. To what extent are the ancient con- 
troversies and the theological battles of long ago live issues at the present 
day? Are they the things that still prolong the separation and make 
the possibility of a reunion remote? What is its present teaching 
on the sacraments, and to what extent has it been influenced by the 
great development in sacramental theology which came after the separa- 
tion of East and West? These are questions concerning the present 
doctrinal position of the Orthodox Church on which, I think, we are 
all anxious for enlightenment. It is interesting too to see how far the 
characteristics of Greek patristic thought have been preserved in modern 
Orthodox theology. Its doctrine of the Fall clearly retains the defects 
as well as the virtues peculiar to the teaching of the early Greek Fathers. 
Its present teaching on original sin affords an interesting example of 
the consequences of an arrested dogmatic development, and it is only 
too clear that no serious efforts have been made towards a further 
elucidation and understanding of the doctrine. 

The picture of Greek Orthodoxy here presented inclines one to the 
belief that it has, as the author thinks, preserved treasures of the Christian 
heritage which the West has lost or permitted to recede into the back- 
ground. It emerges no less clearly that, since its isolation began, it 
has signally failed to live up to the promise of its earlier history and 
that its weakness has been that, as a system, it led ultimately to an 
unbalanced and imperfect notion of the nature and mission of the 
Church. Dr. Algermissen’s analysis is interesting : 


Because of its one-sided, purely liturgical emphasis, the Orthodox 
Church considered in the essence of the Church only the divine 
and perfect side. Thereby it lost its vision for the mundane, social, 
and cultural tasks of the Church, and consequently its determining 
influence upon life. Consequently in the course of time there 
set in to a large extent a religious formalism and ritualistic 
mechanical routine, in place of dogmatic intensification and a 
religious spirit that would renew the entire life of man. 


The section on Protestantism, after dealing with the causes of the 
revolt in the sixteenth century—with an unusually sympathetic appraisal 
of the character and personality of Luther—continues with an account 
of the historical development of Protestantism down to the present 
day. The many different sects into which it has split up, the causes 
that gave rise to them, the personalities of those responsible for them, 
the principles they sought to embody, all are fully and sympathetically 
dealt with and an attempt is made to render them intelligible. Facts 
and figures illustrating the present position of Protestantism in its 
many different forms in various countries are clearly presented. Those 
who require accurate and up-to-date information about some of the 
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lesser-known sects, such as the Plymouth Brethren, Swendenborgians, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Quakers, Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and others, will find this book invaluable. At the same time it is no 
mere statistical survey. The more theologically-minded reader will 
be grateful for a scholarly and critical analysis of the doctrinal content 
of Protestantism, as we find it both in the teaching of its first pro- 
tagonists and in its subsequent developments. This reviewer's one 
regret is that, in his survey of the present doctrinal position of the 
Protestant Churches, the learned author has contented himself with 
a passing reference to some of the most significant developments in 
recent Protestant theology on the Continent. 

The book concludes with a section on the Road to Reunion in which 
the author stresses the necessity for mutual understanding and charity. 
His careful study of the religious situation in the different Christian 
Churches gives ground for some degree of optimism. If at first glance 
the possibility of a reunion between the Catholic Church and Protes- 
tantism appears extremely slight at the present day, he is of opinion 
that a closer examination reveals that under divine Providence changes 
are taking place which may give rise to new hopes. In other words 
he thinks that the gradual transformation which has been taking place 
in Protestantism is showing signs of abandoning some of those features. 
in the system which were particularly calculated to create difficulty. 
While not everyone will share his optimism it would be foolish to dis- 
regard the balanced judgment of a man who is so clearly competent 
to give one. 

GERARD MITCHELL 


CONTROL OF LiFE. By Halliday Sutherland, M.D. Newly revised 
and enlarged edition. Burns Oates, London. Pp. 282. Price 
15/-. 


It is scarcely necessary to introduce Dr. Halliday Sutherland to any 
reading public. His name is a familiar one. He is a versatile writer. 
Many have walked with him under the arches of the years or in journey- 
ings often in Lapland, the Hebrides, Southwards and through Spain. 
And it is always a pleasure to travel with such a delightful cicerone. 
His works on matters biological and demographic, his untiring efforts 
to vindicate the teaching of Christianity and of the natural law itself, 
on fundamental questions like contraception, euthanasia, etc., are also 
widely known. Many of these questions are dealt with in the work 
under review which, after several reprintings and a revised edition, is 
now again re-edited and enlarged. The author approaches the problems 
from many angles. He is well equipped to do so. He is deeply grounded 
in Catholic teaching. He is a medical doctor of high standing. He is 
a keen student of economics. He is an ardent patriot. Thus equipped 
he shows, and there is no evading the logic of his argument, that the 
ignoring and violation of the moral law, by contraceptive and by other 
similarly immoral practices, lead ultimately and inevitably to disaster 
for the nations which countenance, or still worse, encourage, this im- 
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morality. In these days when nations must be ready to fight to survive, 
Dr. Sutherland speaks a fearsome lesson. They that have ears to hear— 
and woe to them who have not—let them hear and learn ! It is disastrous 
and lamentable, though revealing, to see how some Christians, even 
leaders, outside the Catholic fold, have sold the pass on fundamental 
questions of the moral law. 

Many readers wili have studied the earlier editions of Control of Life. 
This new edition is enlarged at a number of points. In particular two 
chapters have been added. They have been written by Dr. Newsholme, 
a colleague of Dr. Sutherland. Both these chapters are interesting. 
The first deals with Christian marriage and a social problem—the problem, 
need we say, is that of artificial birth control. The second chapter by 
Dr. Newsholme is an analysis of the Population Report for Britain 
(published in 1949 by a Royal Commission) in relation to the problem 
of the survival of the Christian family. Like his colleague, Dr. News- 
holme has many telling arguments in vindication of the Catholic position. 
We salute a gallant pair and in them the many other doctors and lay 
folk who, in spite of very difficult circumstances and counter attractions, 
have not merely stood fast by the law of God and nature but who are 
prepared to spend themselves fighting for its vindication. 

In view of some information contained in Control of Life, we cannot 
recommend its unrestricted circulation. But we do recommend it to 
priests and to mature lay folk. It will be of particular interest to those 
who read the comment on the New Malthusianism in the last issue of 
the IRIisH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


Joun McCarTHy 


MELANGES COLOMBANIENS. Actes du Congrés International de Luxeuil. 
Luxeuil, Association des Amis de St. Colomban. Paris, Editions 
Alsatia. 1951. Pp. 418, illustrated. Price 1250 francs. 


Attention has already been called to this important publication in 
the pages of the IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY (cf. vol. XVIII, no. 2, 
pp. 183-4). It was there suggested, from memories of the Congress 
at Luxeuil, that it should prove to be a very important contribution 
to the study of the great Irish missionary. The printed word shows 
no reason to revise this judgment. The necessary annotations and 
source-references have been supplied, but apart from this, the papers 
are printed as they were read, with only very slight modifications. Mlle. 
Dubois contributes a foreword describing the events of the Congress, 
while Professor Le Bras sums up the contributions made to our know- 
ledge of St. Columban by the papers read there. These appear at the 
beginning of the volume (pp. 1-34) ; it may not be altogether the logical 
place for the second of them, but any reader would be well advised to 
glance over this capable and lively summary before venturing into 
the details of the text. 

All in all, the transition from the spoken to the printed word has 
gone smoothly. It must be by no means easy, when inviting contribu- 
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tions from some forty scholars, to ensure that between them they shall 


cover the whole subject ; and even less easy to ensure that they shall 
not stray into one another’s territory when preparing their papers. 
Any such overlapping is, of course, much more striking when the papers 
are printed ; that there is so little of it is a tribute to those who organized 
the whole scheme. The five main sections—the Church at the time 
of St. Columban; St. Columban, his life and work; his missionary 
activities, in detail ; the cult of St. Columban ; the disciples of St. Col- 
umban—do succeed in covering most questions, and cover very little 
twice. 

Columban probably becomes known to most of us as a person whose 
attitude to the Papacy has provoked a great deal of discussion and 
needs a certain amount of explanation. In consequence, many will 
turn first to the Abbé Bardy’s contribution, ‘“ Saint Columban et la 
Papauté.” They will find an admirably written, closely reasoned 
discussion of the problem, but they will not, I fear, find very much 
new light on it, because the available documents have long since yielded 
all the information they contain, and this does not answer all questions 
completely. The fact that Columban was in the wrong is irrelevant 
to the main issue ; if he was not too certain of the doctrinal questions 
involved, he erred in a goodly company, for most of Western Europe 
found the intricacies of Eastern heresy beyond their grasp. His pre- 
occupation was with the immediate pastoral problems in Lombardy. 
Although the question was a very urgent one, there is no doubt that 
he did use extraordinary language in impressing its urgency on the 
Pope. Yet it is clear from his own words that he recognized the pre 
rogatives of the Apostolic See. How to reconcile this completely with 
his freedom of speech in “ advising” the Pope is, I feel, a problem 
which cannot be fully settled from the surviving documents. 

Most of the contributions have a point of real value to make. Dom 
Laporte’s ‘‘ Les sources de la biographie de Saint Colomban ”’, though 
it runs to fivé pages only, is clearly the fruit of long study, and his 
promised biography of the saint should -be valuable. “‘ St. Colomban 
et la Gaule Franque”’ is also important, especially in its analysis of 
the relations between Columban and the Frankish bishops and the 
beginnings of monastic exemption. Two subjects in particular receive 
very full treatment. Four essays deal ex professo with the liturgical 
documents associated with St. Columban and his cult, and a number 
of others do so incidentally. The material available is fairly extensive, 
as might be expected from a consideration of the number of monasteries 
which followed his rule and acknowledged him as their founder. These 
foundations are the subject of a large number of contributions. They 
form an imposing list, and give some idea of the extent of his influence 
on monasticism in Western Europe in the early Middle Ages, before 
Benedict’s rule established itself universally. In this connexion, a 
point of importance is made in the essay ‘‘ Les aspects canoniques de 
la Régle de Saint Colomban ”’, which shows that the Rule disappeared, 
not altogether because it was too harsh for human nature, not altogether 
because of episcopal opposition, but largely because it was, in one impor- 
tant respect, less durable than Benedict’s. ‘‘ Columban drew up a 
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list of the virtues to be striven after ; Benedict organized the monastic 
life.” 

In view of this wide influence, it is important to realize Columban’s 
ideal of the vocation of a monk. It was more than a call to the life of 
contemplation. In founding a monastery, the first consideration was, 
not that the site should be withdrawn from the world, but rather, “ si 
salus ibi serenda sit.’” While this undoubtedly complicated the problem 
of jurisdiction, such monasteries were a powerful influence for good 
in a disordered world, establishing centres of civilization around which 
so many of the medieval towns developed. 

It is not possible, of course, to give a detailed analysis of the forty- 
two separate essays, but from them all we can get a very clear picture 
of Columban and his influence. His limitations have not been forgotten, 
but the overwhelming impression is one of greatness. Eight Irish 
scholars have made their contributions to this volume, but it is very 
fitting that the great majority represent almost every country in Western 
Europe, and that the publication is associated with the place which 
housed his most abiding influence—the abbey of Luxeuil. He was 
born in Ireland, and Ireland trained him for his work ; but that work 
—at least the part of it which has left any historical trace—lay outside 
Ireland. He was “ remembered only dimly in scme of the old Irish 
Martyrologies as ‘Columban who was abbot in Italy’”’. He is worth 
remembering and understanding in these days, for he too lived in a 
time of trial in Europe, and did not allow himself to be dismayed. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


Shorter Notices 


THREOLOGIA Bisiica. Vol. III: DE INCARNATIONE. Editio altera. By 
F. Ceuppens, O.P. Marietti, Taurini-Romae. 1950. Pp. VIII 
and 241. 


The appearance of a second edition of this series of text-books of 
Biblical Theology may be taken to indicate that they meet a genuine 
need of the present time and that the high qualities of Father Ceuppens’ 
work have been duly recognized. Clarity of exposition combined with 
erudition distinguishes the author’s treatment of the numerous textual, 
literary, historical and theological problems which come up for dis- 
cussion. Theologians, for whom these volumes are intended, will 
appreciate the care with which passages commonly invoked to prove 
theological doctrine are examined in their text and context, and the 
objectivity with which the author seeks to determine their precise 
meaning. As the tract De Incarnatione is one which at practically 
every stage calls for exact interpretation of Scripture passages, there 
is no need to labour the advantages of having to hand an exposition 
which is intended to enable the reader, who does not claim to be an 
expert in exegesis, to form a judgment on the value of arguments based 
upon the inspired word. Father Ceuppens is a safe guide, and his 
work is recommended as a valuable aid to a deeper understanding of 
familiar Biblical texts. The discussion of relevant passages follows 
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the order of St. Thomas—De convententia Incarnationis, De modo unionis 
Verbi, De coassumptis a Filio Dei in humana natura, De his quae con- 
sequuntur hanc unionem. The Indexes of Subjects, Authors and Biblical 
Texts, and the copious bibliographical references add to the utility 
of this work. 


J. A. O'F. 


GRAMMATICA DELLA Lincua Esraica. By P. A. Carrozini, S.J. 
Marietti, Taurini-Romae. 1950. Pp. XIV and 171. 


In Pontifical documents concerning the Scriptures issued in modern 
times the importance of the study of Hebrew for the correct under- 
standing of the inspired text has been strongly emphasized. That 
the directives of the Holy See in this matter have not gone unheeded 
is evident from the appearance of new elementary Hebrew Grammars 
and the revision of older works with a view to adapting them to the 
needs of beginners. Father Carrozini’s manual is an excellent practical 
introduction to the study of Hebrew. It had its origin in the author’s 
work in the class-room and omits nothing of practical value to those 
who are taking up the study of Hebrew for the first time. The student 
is guided carefully through the Phonetics and Morphology of the language, 
and at the end of each section is given an appropriate practical exercise. 
A welcome feature is the introduction of the designations Nigtal, Qittel, 
etc. for the Verbal Forms, instead of the traditional Niphal, Piel, etc. 
which represent an unnecessary complication for those making a first 
acquaintance with the language. The choice of passages from the 
Old Testament for inclusion in the Anthology (pp. 97-135) is to be 
commended both for the intrinsic importance of the selections and 
the variety of literary form and theme which they offer. Father Car- 
rozini can rest assured that his work will prove a boon to students, 
for it not merely enables them to grasp the rudiments of Hebrew but 
imperceptibly acclimatizes them to the semitic mode of thought and 
expression. 


J. A. OF. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY. Vol. [X, n. 2. Summer 1951. 
Geo. E. J. Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. Single 
copies, 3/-. 


In view of the recent definition of the doctrine of the Assumption 
there is no need to stress the interest of this issue of the E.C.Q. which 
shows us something of the tradition of the Eastern Churches concern- 
ing this doctrine, more particularly as manifested in ecclesiastical art. 
There are articles on The Assumption in the Liturgy of the Church of 
Alexandria, The Iconography of the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God 
in Byzantine Tradition and The Dormition and Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin in Slav Iconography. The reproductions of specimens of 
ecclesiastical art which illustrate the text bear witness in their own 
way to the common tradition of the Churches. 
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Les Dons pu Saint-Esprit CHEz M. OLIER: Dissertatio ad lauream 
in Fac. S. Theol. apud Pontificium Institutum ‘“ Angelicum ” 
de Urbe. Jacques-E. Ménard, p.s.s. Publications de la Faculté 
de Théologie de l'Université de Montréal. Grand Séminaire, 
Montréal. 1951. Pp. 183. 


This is an important and scholarly contribution to the literature 
of the devout life and of certain regions of speculation common to 
dogmatic and ascetical theology. It is a fully-documented and well- 
indexed account of the |.. and writings of Monsieur Olier, founder 
of Saint-Sulpice and-an important representative of French spirituality 
of the seventeenth century. The first part gives a history of the life 
and religious experiences of M. Olier ; the second sets out his teaching 
and compares it with the doctrines of other authorities. We are offered 
not a systematic and complete spiritual system but an attempt to lead 
others, who have made progress in spirituality, into the same kind of 
union with Christ that this director of souls himself enjoyed. In practice 
this union is represented as a mystical association in which the soul 
permits itself to be influenced more and more by the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. M. Olier’s own experience was the foundation of his interpreting 
the spiritual life in terms of the Gifts, and was the basis too of his in- 
sistence on passivity—the importance of which was often so dangerously 
exaggerated—in the soul’s relationship with the Divine Spouse. The 
exact meaning of each of the Gifts for M. Olier and other features of 


his teaching are fully considered in this study, which draws extensively 
on his writings. 


Saint Icnatius Loyora. By Francis Thompson. Dublin, Clonmore 
and Reynolds, 1951. Pp. 192. Price 12/6. 


This reprint is welcome, for it is’a biography of many merits. While 
historical research was not one of Francis Thompson’s gifts, he un- 
doubtedly performed well the task allotted to him in writing this book 
—‘to tell the story in a fresh, interesting way, using the available 
printed materials.” From this, it can be suspected that the work has 
dated to some extent. In fact, it has, especially with regard to the 
early life of Ignatius. This is not helped by the author’s tendency 
to dramatize his subject. He likes to tidy up the loose ends; unfor- 
tunately, life abounds in them, and the effect of fuller research is often 
merely to disprove another accepted generalization. 

As for his prose, I am afraid that it must be accepted that some like 
it, and some do not. This work is, however, written in a restrained 
style which should give the least possible annoyance to those who find 


_ him annoying. 


It must be said that it is a pity the reprint was not better done. The 
earlier edition was an impressive volume. This, as well as reflecting 
present austerity in its format, is not well printed. Too many mis- 
prints escaped the proof-reader, and the inking is very uneven, being 
altogether too heavy on many pages. The binding and dust-cover 
are undistinguished. 


P. J.C. 





Books, etc., Received 


The Old Testament Against its Environment. By G. Ernest Wright. 7 
SCM. Press, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1950. Price 6/-. 


The New Testament Against its Environment. By Floyd V. Filson. 
SCM. Press, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1950. Price 6/-. 


St. Ignatius Loyola. By Francis Thompson. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Kildare St., Dublin. 


Les Dons du Saint-Esprit chez M. Olier. By J.-E. Ménard, p.s.s. 
Publications de la Faculté de Théologie de l'Université de Mon- | 
tréal. Grand Séminaire, Montréal. 1951. 


The Catholic Doctor. By Fr. A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne Ltd., 28 Ashley Place, London. 1951. Price 12/6, 


Commentarius in quasdam Sti. Officii normas de agendi ratione con- 
fessariorum circa VI Decalogi praeceptum. Aurelius Yanguas, S.J. 
Salmanticae, apud bibliopolas: Cuesta, Portilla, Libr. del Sdo 
Corazon. 1948. 


De Crimine Pessimo et de Competentia Sti. Officii relate ad Illud. 
Aurelius Yanguas, S.J. Editio altera. Vallisoleti. Typis Sever- 
Cuesta. 1951. 


The Encyclical ‘“‘ Humani Generis” with a Commentary. By A. C, 
Cotter, S.J. Weston College Press, Weston 93, Mass., U.S.A, 
1951. Price 1 dollar. 

Biblica, vol. 32, fasc. 3, 1951. 

Sal Terrae, vol. XXXIX, nn. 8, 9, 10. 

The Expository Times, vol. LXII, n. 10; vol. LXIII, n. 1. 

Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, vol. 21, n. 2 
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Theological Studies, vol. XII, n. 2. 


Eastern Churches Quarterly, vol. IX, n. 2. 


Australasian Catholic Record, vol. XXVIII, nn. 1, 2, 3. 








